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MAKE EVERY MINUTE COUNT... 


Use the BRUSH that protects your GUMS, too! 


' @ a 


Spend 3 minutes with ORAL B-the brushing time your dentist recommends. 


This different brush has 2,500 smooth-top fibers which are close-set and firm 


for good polishing action, yet flexible enough for safe gum massage. 


s These two actions give you the all-around mouth care you need to keep 
teeth and gums hea/thy between denta/ check-up visits. Ask your dentist 
about ORAL B for every member of the family. Then try it and get more 


protection for every minute you brush. ©orat B COMPANY, San Jose, California + Toronto, Canada 











What do DOCTORS do for 
TENSE, NERVOUS HEADACHES? 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend 
the ingredients in ANACIN® for headache pain 





than aspirin 
or aspirin 
with buffering 


for PAIN 
RELIEF 


Most headaches are caused 
by tension that presses on 
nerves. Anacin contains 
special medication that re- 
laxes tension, releases pres- 
sure and relieves pain fast. 
This special medication is 
not obtainable in aspirin or 
any buffered aspirin. That’s 
why Anacin gives a “better 
total effect”—more com- 
plete relief from pain. 


When you suffer pain from head- And it is this extra medication in 
ache, neuritis and neuralgia, why Anacin that not only relieves pain 
not take what most doctors recom- incredibly fast but also relaxes ten- 
mend—the ingredients in Anacin for sion and releases painful pressure 
fast relief! Anacin contains special on nerves. Anacin Tablets are also 
medication not found inmereaspirin — safer and do not upset the stomach. 
or even in aspirin with buffering. Buy Anacin today! 
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. FOR FAST, FAST 
ANACI N. FAST RELIEF! 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 


HEADACHE +: NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 
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EFASHIONED TO REFLECT Yow 


“Flair” reflects your own good taste, your zest for living. “Flair” is brimming with ideas, 
entertainment, music. Join host Dick Van Dyke every weekday afternoon as he introduces you to 
the world of “Flair’— the world of Arlene Francis, Jonathan Winters, Margaret Truman, 

Bonnie Prudden and so many more. Remember, “Flair” is fashioned to reflect you. 


GET I ag -€ > ABC RADIO 


Listen to “Flair” every weekday on the fine ABC Radio station in your community. 





WHAT HAVE THESE MEN in common: a doctor 
in Vienna, a sports reporter, a friend of the 
President, an American “Angry Young Man,” 
a famous novelist and a beauty sleuth? 
Answer: all are contributors to this month’s 
CORONET, and as our contributors are wont to 
be, they are a remarkably varied, far-flung 
lot. They are: Dr. Herbert S. Benjamin, 
a U.S.-born physician attached.to a Vienna 
hospital, whose article on nerves (p. 148) 
is his 15th in four years for CORONET; 
Oscar Fraley, a top sports writer, now even 
more widely known as the coauthor of The 
Untouchables, in his first story for us (p. 25) 
tells of Eliot Ness as he knew him; Benjamin 
Bradlee, who learned about the remark- 
able “citizen lobbyists” (p. 44) in his job 
as Newsweek’s Washington bureau chief, 
made news himself the day after the inau- 
guration when his good friend and neighbor 
John F. Kennedy stopped by his house to say 
hello; William F. Buckley Jr., who tells why 
he backs Senator Barry Goldwater’s con- 
servatism (p. 156), made a resounding en- 
trance on the literary scene a decade ago with 
God and Man at Yale, now edits National 
Review; Meyer Levin, author of the best- Wm. F. Buckley Jr. 
selling novel Compulsion sent his manuscript 

on the wartime Kastner-Eichmann negotia- 

tions from Israel, where he was attending 

that grisly story’s final chapter—the Eich- 

mann trial; Don Ornitz, Los Angeles pho- 

tographer of beautiful women, found some 

lovely examples among the “Golden People” 

of Hawaii (p. 49). If you find it hard to 

choose from this rich selection, try them all. Don Ornitz 


Ben Bradlee 
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Wherever you go... go first by Long Distance 


“I always call ahead. Doesn’t everybody? 
“Really it’s Daddy who calls and asks for reservations. 
Then we pack up and go.” 

No doubt about it—calling ahead for reservations 

is a good idea. You know where you’re staying 
and what it will cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (BY) 
Keep in touch by Long Distance iI 
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Camping blues; cross with caution; fatties grow faster; fatigue-wise 


CROSS CURRENTS 


Are none of life’s simple pleasures 
safe any more? Now we are warned 
(by Dr. Hyman J. Roberts of West 
Palm Beach, Florida) that when 
you relax with your legs comfort- 
ably crossed, you may be setting 
in motion a number of discomfort- 
ing conditions. It seems this com- 
mon habit may result in phlebitis 
(inhammation of blood vessels) 
and can cause or aggravate sciatica, 
arthritis, numbness, tingling or 
burning of the skin and bladder 
trouble—among other things. Leg- 
crossing reduces the flow of blood 
to the lower legs. and can bring on 
these afflictions in persons predis- 
posed to them, he explained. For- 
tunately, Dr. Roberts writes in the 
Journal of the Florida Medical 
Association, even when the cause 
is debatable, “the utter simplicity 
of recommending that persons with 
any of the disorders mentioned .. . 
either avoid the habit completely 
or merely cross the lower limbs 
at the ankles, has much merit.” 
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SICK—AND TIRED 


Feel reasonably healthy, but “just 
plain tired?” If rest doesn’t restore 
your pep, better have a medical 
checkup. A persistent tired feel- 
ing may indicate physical illness, 
according to the results of a Ca- 
nadian study of 1,200 patients. 
Seventy-five percent of a group 
of 105 patients who gave tiredness 
as their first or second reason for 
visiting the offices of Dr. Geoffrey 
Ffrench in Oakville, Ontario, 
were actually suffering from dis- 
eases, the physician reported in the 
Canadian Medical Association 
Journal. Thyroid deficiency and 
anemia were the first and second 
causes of the tired feeling. Other 
sources of fatigue were heart dis- 
ease, alcoholic gastritis, pneumonia, 
lung cancer, infectious mononucle- 
osis and diabetes. The remaining 
25 percent of Dr. Ffrench’s sample 
patients were anxious or tense, but 
had no physicial disorders. 





For women: 


A warning about 
sinus trouble 


Many common ailments can lead to 
sinus infection—one of the most 
widespread ills of our time. 

Colds, flu, hay fever, dust allergy 
—all can lower your defenses against 
sinus infection. So take care of your- 
self when you're sick. Let the house- 
work slide. Get plenty of rest. 

And look for these symptoms of 
sinus infection: congestion and sen- 
sitivity to pressure below your eyes 
and in the forehead; a dull nagging 
headache that won't go away. 

Your doctor may well recommend 
Bufferin® for quick relief of a throb- 
bing sinus headache. Scientific 
studies have proved that Bufferin 
works twice as fast as aspirin for mil- 
lions. And Bufferin helps relax the 
ragged nerves of a sinus headache. 

Because these headaches can re- 
cur, it’s important to sinus sufferers 
that they can take Bufferin four, five, 
even Six times a day—without stomach 
upset, 

Plain aspirin, and other remedies, 
may Cause stomach distress. But 
only Bufferin adds a special combina- 
tion of anti-acids (known as Di- 
Alminate*) to its aspirin to protect 
against upset. No won- 
der doctors recommend 
Bufferin so often for so 
many types of pain. 


. = 


*Bristol-Myers registered 
trademark for aluminum 
glycinate and magnesium 
carbonate. 





How 
slender 
momen can 


..' reduce 


size of 
hips 


s No Diet...No Weight-loss. 





Are you slender . . . yet bothered by 
bulges? Relax-A-cizor is your way. No 
diet. No weight-loss. Yet hips, waist, 
tummy, thighs, reduce in size! Your 
weight can stay the same—and yet, 
you can... with Relax-A-cizor . 
have that trimmer, smoother figure. 
Relax-A-cizor requires no effort... does 
not make you feel tired. Yet it is stim- 
ulated active exercise. You use Relax- 
A-cizor at HOME. Use it only 30 min- 
utes a day ... while you rest, read, 
listen to the radic or watch television 
. . even while you nap (it’s so re- 
laxing! ) 
Regular use of Relax-A-cizor will 
cause measurable size loss, where used 
to the extent that the muscles lack 
tone due to lack of exercise. The less 
the muscle tone, the greater the bene- 
fits! You save time and money too. No 
more long trips to expensive salons. 
Your Relax-A-cizor treatments... at 
HOME ...cost only pennies a day. So 
convenient ...so pleasant to use. 


“This is the safe, sensible, economical 
home method used by more than 300,- 
000 women.” Praised by such famous 
magazines as Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, 
Mademoiselle, Glamour, Coronet . . 
and newspaper beauty editors coast-to- 
coast. 

Diet may cause sagging body tissue and 
loss from bust, neck, and face. Relax- 
A-cizor firms and tightens your waist, 
hips, thighs, and abdomen. New 
FACIAL exercises and tightens muscles 
under eyes and chin. 

Free .. . write today for “You... the 
work of Art” reprinted from Charm 
magazine, plus complete illustrated 
booklet about “How to Reduce Inches 
at Home.” MAIL COUPON TODAY. 
Just a few of our famous users: Art 
Linkletter, Doris Day, Eleanor Powell, 
Hildegarde, Patrice Munsel, Jolie 
Gabor, Lisa Ferraday, Lola Albright, 
Helen Grayco and Helen O’Connell. 
SEND COUPON FOR FREE BEAUTY 
ARTICLES. 


*k She’s using Relax-A-cizor. 


FREE-—MAIL TODAY: 


TELEPHONE TODAY 


Relax-A-cizor Dept. 20-601 


Los Angeles 54, Calif., 980 N. LaCienega 


LOS ANGELES 
OL 5-8000 


New York City, 711 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, IIl., Suite 800, 17 N. State St. 


Toronto, Ontario, Suite 316, 57 Bloor St. West 


NEW YORK Oo 
MU 8-4690 


FREE BEAUTY TREATMENT IN MY HOME. 
Phone me for appointment. 


[) FREE EXCITING PICTURE BOOKLET — New 


CHICAGO 
ST 2-5680 ) MRS. 


Relay cizor 
ADDRESS 


NAME ____ 


way to reduce size of waist, hips, abdomen. 
Sent in plain envelope. 


MISS C) MR. 








® 


RELAX-A-CIZOR, CITY 





980 N. LaCienega, STATE 





Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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AGE AND MORALS 


Certain of our moral standards be- 
come more relaxed the older we 
get, according to two Ohio State 
University researchers, Drs. Benja- 
min Pasamanick and Salomon Ret- 
tig. Increasing age, they say, brings 
greater tolerance of extramarital 
relations, unhealthy working con- 
ditions in industry, not giving to 
charity when able and unfair loan 
interest rates. On the other hand, 
they found age brings a stiffening 
of attitudes toward robbery, kid- 
naping and perjury, selling one’s 
vote and mercy killing. Moral at- 
titudes little changed by age in- 
volved divorce, birth control, hit- 
and-run drivers, false medical 
claims and betrayal of trust. 


\ oe | 
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FATTIES AND SKINNIES 


Plump children grow faster and 
mature earlier than thin ones, ac- 
cording to Stanley Garn and Joan 
Haskell of the Fels Research Insti- 
tute, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The 
researchers studied a group of 259 
boys and girls up to 17-and-one- 
half years old. By the time they’d 
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reached 12-and-one-half, the chub- 
by kids were half a year’s growth 
taller than the rest. They were 
the first to stop growing and also 
reached puberty sooner. Many fac- 
tors, including the parents’ stature, 
determine growth, it was noted. 
But a pre-teen chubby is likely 
to outgrow his clothes faster than 
the skinnies. 


HOMESICKNESS 


Summer is camp time, but for many 
kids the experience will be clouded 
by the anguish of homesickness. 
Usually the cause is a parent who 
openly worries that the child will 
not be happy, says Murray Singer, 
director of Camp Gulliver, Pine 
Hill, New York. Homesickness often 
indicates an overly dependent rela- 
tionship between parent and child, 
Singer explains. Arthur Leader of 
the Jewish Family Service agency 
agrees that parents should send 
children off to camp unencumbered 
by emotional baggage. “We all have 
mixed feelings about this separa- 
tion,’ he notes. “The people who 
really suffer are the ones who try 
to hide . . . that it would be a help 
to get rid of the children for a 
while.” Some parents feel guilty 
when they don’t miss Junior every 
minute—or jealous because the 
counselor knows the child more in- 
timately during the camp season. 
One way to head off homesickness 
is for parents to avoid harping on 
how lonely they will be; another 
is to let children visit overnight 
with friends before camp. 
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new compact food 


supplies the nutritional “boost” 
so many people need 





EAT KELLOGG’S CONCENTRATE AS A 
CEREAL... ADD IT TO OTHER CEREALS 


ADD IT TO OTHER FOODS: CASSEROLES, 
MEATS, SOUPS, SALADS AND DESSERTS 


© 1961 by Kellogg Company 


Kelloggs Concentrate 


What it is: A new compact food, con- 
taining more essential nutrients—pro- 
tein, vitamins and minerals—than any 
otherall-purpose food. Crisp, good-tasting 
flakes...ready to eat as a cereal, added to 
other cereals, or to other favorite foods. 


How you use it: Served as u cereal 
or added to other cereals, Concentrate 
makes a delicious, substantial breakfast; 
a sustaining, low-calorie snack at any 
hour. Sprinkle it on casseroles, soups, 
salads, fruits, vegetables and even des- 
serts. Or use it as an ingredient in meat 


loaves, stuffings and other favorite dishes. 


What it does: Concentrate is high in 
many essential food values—low in 
things we usually get plenty of, such as 
fats. 40% high-quality protein, yet con- 
tains less than 1% fat. 99% free of the fat 
commonly found in other high-protein 
foods. (Only 106 calories per ounce.) 

Practically everyone needs a nutri- 
tional “boost” from time to time. Get 
yours every day from Kellogg’s Concen- 
trate. At your grocer’s—in the cereal 
section, 


B 
Tilloggss OF BATTLE CREEK 












LAKE MEAD NAT'NL RECREATIONAL AREA 

















1eo TIME YOU STARTED 


SACRAMENTO 


‘RANCHOS 





1, 


NOW .. or an “investor's price” of only 

795.00. you can own a full 2% acre “dream 
anche” in Northwestern Arizona. Whether 
you “stake out” your Arizona estate for in- 
vestment purposes, or plan to make your 
home here for recreation or retirement, for 
$10 down and $10 a month including 
interest of 6%, you can take advantage of 
one of the world’s great land-opportunities 


I 
...at a limited time “investor price” of only 
$795.00. 


mer’ SACRAMENTO RANCHOS can be your 


future protection against inflation, your in- 
vestment in the boundless future of our 
amazing state...and land is the very best 
legacy that you can bequeath your children. 


TO RESERVE 
YOUR 21% ACRES, 
MAKE YOUR 

$10 DEPOSIT 
TODAY! 











OWNING YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN 
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NEVER BEFORE AN OFFER LIKE THIS... 
in Amazing Arizona! Fish... hunt...swim... 
ride ...go boating ...in the clean, dry air of 
the world’s most exhilarating climate! All 
Yours to explore...a colorful wonderland 
of cacti, desert, pine-clad mountains, spark- 
ling lakes, ghost towns, Indian ruins, na- 
tural wonders, only 10 miles on U. S. 
Highway 66, from Kingman, county seat 

of Mohave County, within easy driving 

,of Las Vegas, world entertainment 

capital; Grand Canyon, one of the 7 

wonders of the world; as well as a 

score of other attractions. Or just 

loaf in the sun with 83% of all 

possible sunshine the year ‘round! 


NOW IS YOUR BIG CHANCE TO OWN A BIG PART 
OF ARIZONA! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


SACRAMENTO RANCHOS, INC. + 520 E. ROOSEVELT, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


YES! | want to own land in Amazing c7-61 
Arizona! The price for 212 acres — only Full Name 
$795.00. The terms...$10 down and 

$10 a month including interest at 6%. 

No Other Costs. Here’s my $10 deposit. Address 
Please rush all details including my 

contract and a map showing the exact 

location of my property. If | am not , 
completely satisfied for any reason City Zone _ State 


within thirty days, you unconditionally Enclose $10 for each 2% Acre Parcel de- 
guarantee to refund my deposit. sired. Write total deposit in box at left. 


+ 


(please print) 








ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH. 


Double trouble for parents: Hayley Mills as twins. 


The Parent Trap proves that twin 
troubles can be twice as much fun 
as any other kind—if the twins are 
both played by Hayley Mills, 
Academy Award winner for Polly- 
anna. In this Walt Disney produc- 
tion, the two sisters’ problem is to 
reconcile their divorced parents. 

Their plots and counterplots give 
Miss Mills, 14, a double opportu- 
nity to win audiences’ hearts, a 
talent she demonstrated ably in 
Pollyanna. The daughter of British 
actor John Mills, young Hayley 
may well be the Shirley Temple of 
the 60s. She mugs, grimaces, rock- 
’n’-rolls her way through her roles 
with naturalness and spontaneity. 

Disney has surrounded her with 
expert support: Maureen O’Hara, 
Brian Keith, Una Merkel, Charles 
Ruggles. And writer-director David 
Swift, responsible for TV’s Mr. 
Peepers and for Pollyanna, skill- 
fully blends subtle sophistication 
with old-fashioned sentiment and 
slapstick. The result: a rainbow- 
colored package of family fun, 
Disney-style. Audiences will want 
to wrap up the beguiling Miss Mills 
and take her home—both of her. 
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The Bridge, a prize-winning Ger- 
man film, deals with teenagers, 
also, but on a more solemn note. 
This is the haunting story of 16- 
year-old youths recruited into the 
German army as “Hitler’s human 
sandbags” in the last two days of 
World War II. 

Plucked from their schoolroom, 
seven classmates are assigned to 
defend a bridge in their small vil- 
lage against the oncoming Ameri- 
can army. They begin their mili- 
tary service with boyish bravado— 
but soon discover that war is no 
game, and that there is nothing 
playful about the tanks and bul- 
lets of the advancing Americans. 
One youth survives, only to learn 
that the defense of the bridge has 
been meaningless, hindering rather 
than helping the Nazi troops. 

With savage honesty, The Bridge 
rips through the myths of battle- 
field heroics, revealing, through the 
eyes of these boy-men, the horrors 
of war. It deserves a place along- 
side All Quiet on the Western 
Front, Paths of Glory and Grand 
Illusion as one of the most powerful 
antiwar films made.—MARK NICHOLS 


“Hitler’s sandbags’’: schoolboys into soldiers. 
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NOW!" A FISH LURE 
THAT SWIMS 

BY ITS 

OWN POWER’ 


Propelled by its own power—even on a slack line! It 
swims—dives—climbs—flops on its side like a crippled 
minnow—all on its own power, and all the time BUZZING 
AWAY like a big, plump lazy insect! 


No wonder it drives fish mad with desire! No wonder 
it has the big ones churning the water to t their mouths 
into it—even from yards away! No wonder it lets you pull 
in pantish, game fish, salt water fish by the bucket-full--in 
all kinds of weather, all hours of the day—even when ordi- 
nary lures aren't getting a single bite! 


‘Prove it yourself! Try it for one full month entirely 

our risk! lull in cateh after catch that make your friends 
pop open in astonishment—OR IT DOESN'T COST 
A PENNY! Here's how 


SWIMS LIKE A CRIPPLED MINNOW 

BUZZES LIKE A DYING BEE! GETS 

SAVAGE BITES THAT CAN'T PULL 
LOOSE FROM YOUR LINE! 


Yes! Just picture this revolutionary, completely-pat 
ented SELF-PROVPELLED FISH LUKE to yourself! 
Imagine a water-resistant, weather-resistant, wear-resistant 
plastic lure—slashing through the water in brilliant reds 
and whites and yellows- -measuring only 2 inches by 4 
inches—and yet carrying enough fuel inside it to cut 
through the water for as much as one full hour from a single 
load! Piunging down to fifteen foot depths—rising to the 
surface almost once every. minute—plowing through that 
water, tirelessly, pulling in the big ones from hundreds of 
yards around you! 


Think of it! To tuel up this amazing, live 
lure, all you do is this Simply snap open the fuel 
chamber—pour in the absolutely harmless fuel—and close 
the fuel chamber again! It takes less than 60 seconds! You 
don’t even dirty your hands! But then-—-simply cast or 
lower that power-packed lure into fresh or salt water—and 
get set for the fishing thrill of your life! 


For perhaps one minute, that lure will float quietly 
on the surface of the water! But then the water will reach 
the fuel charge inside—the lure will seem to shudder for 
a second—and then it will spring dramatically to “‘life!”’ 


The air around it will be filled with the buzzing 
sound of a dying bee! Instantly, the nose of the ture will 
point downward, and it will begin its first descent! Slowly, 
jerkily, like a maimed minnow, it will swim noisily down- 
ward—buzzing and humming—traveling about nine feet 
every fifteen seconds! If no fish intercepts it, on this first 
exploration downward, it will then automatically stop its 
descent—slowly raise up its nose—-and begin its irresistible 
climb to the surface again! 


action 


And again! And again! Tirelessly—hour after hour 

leng thening out the reach of your own casts! Roaming 

restlessly over every foot of water beneath you -even on a 

slack line—even when your boat is tied up—even when 
you're curled up on the dock, sound asleep! 

And driving the fish around you to such a frenzy with 
its swimming and its buzzing that they practically tear 
the rod out of your hands—they’ re so anxious to get their 
mouths into the hook! 


MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY! |! 


PROVE IT YOURSELF WITHOUT RISKING A PENNY! 


No wonder this revolutionary SELF-?PROPELLED 
FISH LURE took six full years to develop! Already granted 
United States Government Patent =2.992,016, here’s what 
this et Live-Action Fish Lure will do for YOU—from 
the very first moment you try it entirely at our risk! 

First of all, this Self-Propelled Fish Lure frees you 
forever from the filthy tasks of digging for worms and 
crawlers, catching frogs, or payi “We to $1 for a bucket of 
minnows that die on you hefore you can even get them in 
the boat! It frces you forever from paying $3, Si or even $5 
for a fancy, “‘Dead-as-a-Dbuck’’ lure——-that only works when 
you tow it that you could never even dream of actually 
swimming under its own power behind you! 

Yes! It means that tomorrow—for the first time in 
— life you can go out in fresh water or salt water 

akes, streams, rivers or oceans—and haul in the eye- 
peppure with a lure that actually drives those fish into a 
frenzy with its crippled minnow aclion and its dying bee 
sound! It means that you weigh down your boat with big 
mouthed bass, small-mouthed bass, pike, pickerel, perch, 
walleyes, dogfish, catfish, trout and dozens of other panfish 
gamefish, salt-water fish—wherever you can drop a line! 

It means that you can fish better—novice or pro 
—sound asleep at the bottom of your bhoat—-than most 
fishermen sweating and casting till their arms ache with 
ordinary Dead-as-a-Duck"’ lures! 

And it means that you'll have the time of your life 

not only amazing your friends and family with the hauls 
you drag home behind you-—but just watching your fish 
ermen triends’ faces, the first time they see this incredible 
SELF-PROPELLED FISH LURE of yours in action 
Their eyes will almost pop out of their heads! 

You have nothing to lose! You try it for one full 
month entirely at our risk! Its cost is only $2.98 complete 
with enough fuel to last up to a full year, full instructions 
and a waterproof carrying case that you hang from your 
belt! It comes in four dazzling colors--your choice of red 
and white--red and yellow—yellow and white or black and 
white. Order all four for only $9.98—and get five times as 
much fuel! 


| G. & K. SALES ~ Dept. FL-39, 31 W. 47th St., 

New York 36, N 

| Yes! T want A try your revolutionary new SELF 
PROPELLED FISH LURE, entirely at your risk! I 

am enclosing only the low introductory price checked 

below! IT understand that. | may try this amazing Fish 

Lure for one full month without risking a penny! If I 

am not amazed and delighted——I may simply return it 

to you at the on" of that time for every cent of my pur- 

chase price bac 

C) SINGLE SELF- PROPELLED FISH LURE, with 
one year supply of fuel—ONLY $2.98. 
TWO SELF-PROPELLED i LURES, with two 
years supply of fuel—ONLY $5.5 

C) FOUR SELF-PROPELLED FISH LURES, with 
five y.ars supply of fuel—ONLY : 98. 

CHECK COLOR LURES DESIRE 
} Red and White (2 Yellow and White [ 
Black and Whits 

NAMI 

ADDRESs_ 

cITy ZONE STATE 
oo, HERE FOR C.O0.D. DELIVERY. Send only 

good-will deposit with your order. l’ay postman 

babe nee plus C.O.D. postage and handling charges 
Same money-back guarantee, of course. 


Red and Yellow 


| 
lithaindds.cun nsienpatinbietytpcenintasteintinisndihiavall 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH ' 


The composer taught by God 


“Tt CAN TEACH HIM nothing. He has 
learned everything from God him- 
self.” With that candid admission, 
Franz Schubert's first music teacher 
resigned after giving only two les- 
sons. And history has confirmed 
his verdict. In Vienna-born Franz 
Schubert, classical music found an 
exalted craftsman whose composi- 
tions were so perfect that his first 
version usually was his last. And 
rarely has there been a composer to 
whom ideas have come so easily. 
Once a friend brought a poem to 
Schubert and asked him to score it 
for mezzo-soprano and women’s 
chorus. The young composer re- 
tired to a quiet corner, returned a 
few minutes later and told his as- 
tonished friend: “It’s done, and it 
will be quite good.” And so it was. 
Thus did Schubert 
pour out his music 
during a brief but in- 
candescent life span of 
31 years—in the words 
of a close friend: “not 
through will power, re- 
flection and effort... 
(but) rather in a state 
of clairvoyance or som- 
nambulism, without 
any conscious act of 
the composer.” Of the 
more than 600 songs 
that he put to paper, 
250 were dashed off 
between the ages of 17 
and 19. Taught first by 
his two older brothers, 
and later by his father, 
a Vienna school princi- 
pal, Schubert wrote his 
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Schubert: his music poured out. 


first musical composition at 13, and 
two years later adopted a strict 
daily ritual of composing that he 
adhered to until his final, typhoid- 
racked days. He even went to bed 
wearing his eyeglasses, so that he 
could begin writing the moment he 
woke up. 

Unbelievably, many of Schubert’s 
charming dances were written in 
half an hour. His first nine string 
quartets were composed before he 
reached 19. And the great Sym- 
phony in C, more than 200 manu- 
script pages long, was written in 
one month—shortly before Schu- 
bert’s death in 1828. 

Ironically, most of Schubert’s 
masterpieces were never played 
while he was still alive. Influential 
patrons of the arts rarely sought 
him out to offer finan- 
cial assistance. Pov- 
erty, or at best a mea- 
ger income, remained 
his lot to the _ bit- 
ter end. As a boy, 
Schubert even lacked 
the money to buy note 
paper. Eventually, he 
became a teacher in 
his father’s grammar 
school—a job he de- 
tested. Then, briefly, 
he taught music in the 
household of Count 
Esterhazy. During 
most of his life, he 
could not afford so 
much as a furnished 
room, and was obliged 
to live with friends. 

A shy, awkward, 
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DIET TREASURY 


YOUR POCKET GUIDE 


TO WEIGHT CONTROL 
Outstanding Articles and Handy charts 
that will help you diet successfully 





¢ 
6° 











Special Features :“How the Stars Stay Trim”... Debbie 
Drake Home Exercise Guide...Latest Diets and Diet Tips 





on sale at all newsstands, 50¢ 


(or write PO Box 402, Radio City Station, New York 19, N.Y.) 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH - 


Music, cont. 


paunchy youth who stood only five- 
feet, one-inch tall, Schubert was 
emotionally scarred by one or two 
unhappy love affairs, and thereafter 
had little to do with women. High 
society and gay parties filled him 
with fear and depression—although 
he could be an outgoing charmer 
with his intimates. 

Even as he turned out one mas- 
terpiece after another, Schubert 
suffered rebuffs at the hands of 
his contemporaries. The famous 
German poet Goethe, 70 of whose 
poems Schubert had set to music, 
did not bother to reply when the 
young unknown forwarded three 
of the most beautiful examples. 
And Schubert did little to make 
himself wealthy. He peddled his 
compositions for pennies; only dur- 
ing his last year did friends finally 


persuade him to present a few of 
his works at a public concert in 
Vienna. But the concert passed al- 
most unnoticed; Vienna was too 
busy applauding the performances 
of the violin virtuoso Paganini. 
Not long before Schubert’s tragic 
demise, he paid a visit to the dying 
composer Ludwig van Beethoven-— 
an unforgettable experience. On 
his own deathbed, Schubert, in his 
delirium, kept asking for Beetho- 
ven. His family and friends buried 
him in a grave close to the great 
master’s. But after death, Franz 
Schubert achieved -the worldly 
glory that had eluded him. Many 
of his mightiest works—including 
the glorious “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony—then came to light, and 
lifted him to the pinnacle—a titan 
of music. —FRED BERGER 


CORONET’S CHOICE FROM RECENT RECORDINGS 
Bach, St. John Passion: King’s College Choir, Philomusica; London A 4348, 


*OSA 1320 


Beethoven, Overtures: Jochum, Concertgebouw; Epic LC 3770, *BC 1128 
Bizet, Symphony in C Major; Lalo, Symphony in G Minor: Beecham, Radio- 
diffusion Frangaise; Capitol G 7237, SG 7237 


Bloch, Sacred Service: 


Bernstein, N.Y. Philh.; Columbia MS 6221, *ML 5621 


Gilbert & Sullivan, H.M.S. Pinafore: Sargent, Glyndebourne Festival Chorus, 
Pro Arte Orch.; Angel 3589B/L, *S 3589B/L 
Gould, Ballet Music: Gould Orch.; RCA Victor LM 2532, *LSC 2532 


Handel, Julius Caesar (exc.): 
Grammophon 18673, *138637 


Bohm, Seefried, Fischer-Dieskau; Deutsche 


Kreisler, Caprice Viennois etc.: Elman; Vanguard VRS 1066, *VSD. 2084 
Liszt, Piano Works: Ivan Davis; Columbia ML 5622, *MS 6222 

Leontyne Price (Arias from Italian Operas); RCA Victor LM 2506, *LSC 2506 
Rhapsodies (Liszt, Enesco, etc.): Stokowski, RCA Victor Symph.; RCA Victor 


LM 2471, LSC 2471 


Songs of the Auvergne: Davrath; Vanguard VRS 1061, *VSD 2075 
Tchaikovsky, Songs: Christoff; Capitol G 7236, *SG 7236 

Vivaldi, Guitar Concerto; Bach, Chaconne (for guitar); etc.: Yepes, Orquestra 
Nacional de Espana; London CM 9270, *CS 6201 


Wagner, Flying Dutchman: 
3616B/L, *S 3616B/L 


*denotes stereophonic 
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Fischer-Dieskau, 


State Opera Berlin; Angel 
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GROWTH of Atlanta firms is typified by H. W. Lay & Co., now one of the nation’s largest potato 
chip manufacturers. The firm started business in 1932 with one Model A Ford. Today, it requires 
a fleet of 600 trucks to supply the demand for Lay’s potato chips in 17 southeastern states 


and Puerto Rico. 


Come visit! Come live in 


Atlanta 


Nowhere on earth will you find a 
better combination of ingredients for 
growth and good living than in 
Atlanta. Here, people have fun . 
and listen to WQXI—Exciting 
Radio in tune with the town and 
the times! Come see us, or write. 
We'll gladly answer your questions. 


WQkKI 


ESQUIRE RADIO ATLANTA 


“Tf youre looking South 

for a place to live or visit— 
look to Atlanta. We join 

with WQXI in bidding youa 
most cordial welcome.” 
Mills B. Lane, Jr., President 
Citizens & 

Southern National Bank 


a, . s 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY contiau- 


ously works ahead of the phenomenal 
growth in its service area. Since 
World War Il, the company has tripled 
its generating capacity. Plans now 
call for an additional increase of 
seven times the 1960 output by 1980. 


ATLANTA FEDERAL is but one of 17 
Atlanta savings and loan institutions 
that annually ring up recerd deposits. 
Atlanta saves money, and Atlanta 
spends in record amounts, too. Cur- 
rent annual spendable income is about 
$1.9 billion. 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 


Mother and daughter Muu Muus 
of crayon print terry cloth come 
with matching scuffs. Fine for 
beach, lounging, after-bath, etc. By 
M.C. Schrank. Mothers’ in small, 
medium or large, $9.50; daughters’, 
sizes 4 to 14, $6.50 pp. Sields, 3560 
82nd St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


A push of the button on this cork 
puller cleanly and effectively re- 
moves the cork from your favorite 
bottle of wine. Uses carbon dioxide 
chargers. One cartridge opens up to 
30 bottles. Puller and cartridge, 
$10.00 pp. Berkshire Sales, CM, 
945 Yonkers Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 


Sizzle platters of cast aluminum 
can be used for frying, broiling, 
warming food, etc. Each has handled 
wicker cradle for easy serving. 
Platters are heat and rust resist- 
ant. Set of 4 platters and baskets, 
$11.75 pp. Carole Stupell, C, 54 
E. 57th St., New York 22, New York. 


Beach head rest will keep the sand 
and its pests out of your hair. 
Sailcloth on steel plastic-coated 
frame; 6” high open; folds to carry 
in pocket or purse. Red and white 
or multicolor stripes. $1.50 pp. 
French Novelty Co., Dept. C, 6 Fir 
Drive, New Hyde Park, New York. 


Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 











NOW YOU CAN GET 


10 LEADING 
MAGAZINES 


AT TREMENDOUS 


SAVINGS 


How would you like to get magazines like 
GLAMOUR which sells on the newsstand for 
40¢ for only 20¢! Or CORONET, reduced to 
14c! Imagine buying SATURDAY EVENING 
POST now for as little as 9¥2c a copy! 
McCALL’S, regularly 35c, for only 17¥%c ! 
Or LOOK for just 7¥2¢ an issue! 

Why are we making such amazing offers? 
Because the publishers of ten outstanding 








magazines are interested in welcoming new 
subscribers. They have slashed their regular 
rates, and have authorized us to invite you 
to enjoy your favorite publications in your 


own home... atup to 50% off. 


Just look at this list of sensational values. 


CORONET—celebrated magazine for everyone 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $3) 
14 MONTHS NOW ONLY S82 You save $1.50 
LOOK—brings you the exciting story of people 
(regular subscription rate: 1 yr., 26 issues, for $4) 
39 ISSUES NOW ONLY $3 You save $2.85 
McCALL’S—homemaking & women’s interests 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $3) 
17 MONTHS NOW ONLY $2.98 You save $2.97* 








SATURDAY EVENING POST—America's family weekly 
(regular subscription rate: 1 year for $6) 
21 WEEKS NOW ONLY $1.97 You save 19% 


GLAMOUR Incorporating Charm—fashion news 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $4) 
10 MONTHS NOW ONLY $2 You save $2* 


LIVING FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS—home guide 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $4) 
14 MONTHS NOW ONLY $2.86 You save $2.74* 


TV GUIDE—complete television listings (regular 
subscription rate: 52 weeks for $5) 
34 WEEKS NOW ONLY $2.88 You save $2.22* 


VOGUE—world’s foremost fashion authority (regu- 
lar subscription rate: 1 yr., 20 issues, $8.50) 
16 ISSUES NOW ONLY $4.88 You save $4.72* 

















LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL—for women in the know 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $3.50) 
7 MONTHS NOW ONLY $1.97 _ Special Price 


REDBOOK—fiction & articles for Young Adults 
(regular subscription rate: 12 months for $3) 
16 MONTHS NOW ONLY 82.80 You save $2.80* 








This is no ordinary offer. It may be withdrawn at 
any time. So reach for a pencil now and check 
off the magazines you want to enjoy at home 
every month. You need send no money today; 
we will bill you later if you prefer. 


a — — — — SPECIAL LIMITED-TIME OFFER a 


Please send me the magazines | have checked 
at their special introductory prices. (Note: 
This offer is limited to new subscribers only.) 


(1 | enclose a check (money order) in the 
>?) 

C) Bill me later 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY. 








STATE 





r--------- 


M2il to: PUBLISHERS’ DISCOUNT SERVICE, 1255 Portland Place, Boulder, Colorado 


McCall's, 17 months for $2.98 
Vogue, 16 issues for $4.88 
(J Coronet, 14 months for $2.00 
() Look, 39 issues for $3 
(_) Redbook, 16 months for $2.80 
(.) Glamour Incorporating Charm, 10 months 
for $2.00 
[-] Ladies’ Home Journal, 7 months for $1.97 
(_] Saturday Evening Post, 21 weeks for $1.97 
[} TV Guide, 34 weeks for $2.88 
CT) | for $0.86 for Young Homemakers, 14 months 
or 


*Starred Savings based on single copy price. Unstarred s savings “based on regular subscription rate, 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Instant speller unit contains 6,000 
most commonly misspelled words 
in alphabetical order. Slide arrow 
to first letter of word you wish 
to look up, press key and unit 
opens to page word is on. $3.25 
pp. Bri-son Co. COR, 201 
W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


You’ll be cool and comfortable in 
this sleeveless, washable culotte 
dress. Geometric cotton print in 
turquoise or brown. Has zipper 
fly front, pockets and self belt. 
Sizes 12 to 20, 14% to 24%, $6.35 
pp. Old Pueblo Traders, CTC, 622 
So. Country Club Rd., Tucson, Ariz. 


With this Eyeglass Repair Kit you 
can replace lost screws in frames 
and tighten loose ones. Contains 
professional optical screwdriver 
and assortment of standard frame 
screws and nuts. $1.00 pp. Columbia 
Co., K-15, 404 Security Bldg., 234 
E. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 


Elegant demitasse spoons are 
wonderful for after-dinner coffee, 
desserts, etc. Made by Florentine 
silversmiths of silver plate. Each 
is 5” long and has a different 
crest. Set of 6, $2.49; 2 sets $4.75 
pp. Crescent House, CT, Box 621, 
Plainview, Long Island, New York. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Subminiature kit of 10 tiny gold- 
en tools look like they came from 
Lilliputian Land. Smaller than a 
small paper clip, they really work. 
Packed in individual leatherlike 
pouches; each has hang-up ring. 
$1.00 pp. A. Lawrence Karp, 125-C 
Sawmill Road. Stamford, Conn. 


Genuine Queen Maria Theresa sil- 
ver dollar makes unusual pendant 
necklace. Dated 1780, coin is larger 
than U.S. silver dollar. Mounted 
in sterling silve~ holder with 18”, 
sterling-silver chain. $7.10 pp. 
Centre Coin Co., Dept. C-7, 5 
Centre Street, Hempstead, N.Y. 


New gadget for golfers measures 
in yards potential distance you 
can hit golf ball with any given 
swing. Simply attach this 3” plas- 
tic meter to club  shaft—swing, 
and read yardage indicator. $1.95 
pp. Game Room, C-1, 1538 Connec- 
ticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Cinderella shoehorn is stylish way 
for a fashionable lady to put her 
shoes on. Made of clear Plexi- 
glass and studded with sparkling 
rhinestones. Fits all shoe sizes; 
measures 7” long, 134” wide. $3.50 
pp. Merrill Ann Creations, Dept. 
C6, 36 Elm Place, Rye, New York. 


For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 188 23 
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“ARMSTRONG 


GUARANTEED AS LONG 
AS YOU OWN THEM! 


Armstrong Tires are guaranteed, 
not for 18 or 24 or 36 months, but 
as long as you own them! (Ad- 
justment is based on used tread 
depth and Armstrong’s printed 
adjustment prices in effect at 
time of replacement.) 


E Ry Sy 
a } wiates.. : 
Leet ae 3 
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if you con't know tires, know your tire dealer. Armstrong 
dealers back their tires with a guarantee that never expires! 


Get the life-saving protection of Safety Discs 
—and the guarantee that never expires 


only with Armstrong Tires! 


Put miles on them! Put years on them! Armstrong Tires are fully covered by the 
Road Hazard Guarantee. It has no time limit, no mileage limit. It is honored by every 
Armstrong dealer in the U.S.A.! So get Armstrong Safety Dise Tires — they grip 
the road to stop deadly skids as no other tires can! Yet they Q5 sz» 
cost no mo>2 than ordinary tires! Visit your nearest author- 10 ond your 
ized Armstrong dealer — he’s listed in the Yellow Pages. as — 


tire 


THE ARMSTRONG RUBBER COMPANY, Home Office, West Haven, Conn 
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What he thought, 
why he 


fought and how 
he died— ray 1 
- 
the full truth 1 
about TV’s R |: A] 
. ge 
biggest hero—by J [ J 


the man who 
knew him best 


BY OSCAR FRALEY 


Coauthor of ‘‘The Untouchables” 


nos BASKED QUIETLY in the summer sun and the 
soberly dressed man with the graying hair spoke 
softly in the tiny sidewalk restaurant. ‘‘Tell me,” he said, 
‘what kind of a guy was this Eliot Ness?’ It struck me, 
that day last summer, as being an almost idiotically incon- 
gruous situation. Even Charley (Lucky) Luciano, the gang- 
land chieftain who was banished to Italy, wanted to know 
about the man who through television and movies had be- 
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come a gangbusting legend. I got 
into the act because I wrote The 
Untouchables, the book about Eliot 
Ness and his team of incorruptible 
prohibition agents who smashed the 
bootleg traffic of Al Capone’s mob 
in Chicago of the ’20s. As a popular 
TV series, The Untouchables has 
suddenly turned the gentle man I 
knew, who died a nonentity, into a 
national figure. 

And since then, whether from a 
chance meeting with Luciano in 
Italy, or from a dishwasher in Du- 
buque, the most persistent question 
I hear is: “What kind of a guy was 
this Eliot Ness?” 

Eliot Ness really was two men. 

In public he was the Ness of tele- 
vision: talking little, but with au- 
thority and using short, terse phrases. 

In private, with a few close 
friends, he was the other Eliot Ness, 
with a bubbling sense of humor and 
ready smile. At these times he would 
kick off his shoes and sprawl casual- 
ly on the floor. Then the words 
rushed out in a smooth flood which 
mixed wit, perception and warmth. 

When I first met Eliot, after the 
war, I had no indication of the 
chilled-steel quality of the man. At 
that time he was working in Cou- 
dersport, a borough in northern 
Pennsylvania, where he was associ- 
ated in business with a former class- 
mate of mine named Joe Phelps. 
They had come to New York hoping 
to promote the sale of a new method 
for watermarking paper. I joined 
them at their hotel. Ness sat listen- 
ing while Phelps and I enjoyed one 
of those good old “long-time-no-see” 
bull sessions. The hours had marched 
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past midnight when Phelps jabbed 
a finger in Eliot’s direction and said 
with admiration: 

“You'll have to get Eliot to tell 
you about his experience as a pro- 
hibition agent in Chicago. He’s the 
guy who dried up Al Capone. Maybe 
you never heard of him, but it’s real 
gangbuster stuff; killings, raids and 
the works. It was plenty dangerous.” 

By now I was staring at the mild 
man with the easy manner, proba- 
bly with a certain amount of in- 
credulity, because he smiled at me 
and admitted: “It was dangerous.” 

As I’ve said, Eliot could talk with 
entertaining ease in private. Some- 
thing about the relaxed atmosphere 
and the way we had been gabbing 
started him off. ... 

The next thing I knew it was 6 
A.M. I was startled to realize that 
this was New York. For hours I had 
listened, wide-eyed and wordlessly, 
as Eliot talked of those deadly days 
in Chicago. 

“Let’s knock this off and get some 
breakfast,” Eliot said, stretching and 
getting up from the floor where he 
had been sitting with his back 
against the edge of a couch. 

“Someday,” I suggested, “you 
should write a book on your ex- 
perience. You might make some 
money with it.” 

Eliot looked up over the shoelace 
he was tying and it seemed to me I 
could detect a certain bitterness in 
his voice. “I could use it.” 

As he told me much later, only the 
desire to provide a better life for his 
wife, Betty, and son Bob, who was 
then nine years old, had enabled him 
to tear away from the law-enforce- 
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THE REAL NESS hated guns, earned $2,300 a 


year for routing Capone mob, died in 1957. 


ment work he loved (but which paid 
so poorly) and made him decide to 


There, 
lamb 


enter the business world. 
truth be known, he was a 
among wolves. 

I didn’t see Eliot again for almost 
six months. Then he and Phelps 
came to town again on their paper 
venture and they called me to have 
dinner with them. This visit wound 
up the same as the one earlier. Once 
more daylight was coming in through 
the windows before either Eliot or I 
realized it was so late. And, as be- 
fore, I said in parting that someday 
he should write a book. 

“Well,” he smiled, “why don’t you 
write it?” 

So I did. 

Not that easily, of course. First, 
Eliot sent me a dozen huge scrap- 


books crammed with newspaper 
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ACTOR ROBERT STACK, who Closely resembles 
Ness, plays him on TV—for $100,000 a year. 


clippings, magazine articles, private 
papers, photos, letters, case reports, 
citations, personal notations and 
actual handwritten wiretap reports. 
Correlating this with what he had 
already told me, I wrote a half- 
dozen sample chapters and a full 
outline of his story and sent it to my 
agent. Suffice it to say that the first 
publisher to whom it was submitted 
bought it on the day it was offered. 

“T can hardly believe it,” Eliot said 
when I telephoned him the news. 
“You think it will be interesting?” 

Eliot was not an easy man with 
whom to work. It wasn’t that he 
wanted to withhold information. It 
was simply that, too often, he 
couldn’t remember. He had lived a 
life which had been packed with ac- 
tion and adventure and after a while 
the years had made it all begin to 
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run together—the Chicago era, 
chasing moonshiners in the moun- 
tains, cleaning up Cleveland as its 
public safety director and, during 
the war, wiping out prostitution in 
the vicinity of military installations. 

I went to Coudersport for a pro- 
tracted visit. Long, hard days we 
worked in the privacy of a hotel. It 
required prodding, even with the aid 
of the notes taken from his papers 
and scrapbooks, to recreate the inci- 
dents involved. Eliot knuckled his 
brow, stamped about the room and 
berated himself as he groped for 
names, places and incidents half 
forgotten. “The hell with it, let’s go 
for a walk,” he would snap on oc- 
casion, fed up with the pondering 
and the confinement. “I’ve got to 
get out of this room for a while or 
Pll go off my rocker.” 

He would start out at a half run 
and then, in a few minutes, slow to 
a lazy, sauntering walk which al- 
lowed him to inspect everything in 
sight. Little escaped him. His eyes 
probed the contents of a dusty show 
window, noticed a misspelled word 
on a billboard or spotted an ac- 
quaintance through the murky win- 
dow of a restaurant. 

Quickly noticeable on these mo- 
notony-breaking journeys was the 
friendly warmth which drew people 
to him. Eliot had not been in Cou- 
dersport long, yet it seemed that he 
knew everybody in town. Nor was it 
a case of being recognized as a celeb- 
rity. He was, their attitude said, a 
welcome neighbor. Here in this 
small, peaceful town there was no 
hinting at the deeds he had accom- 
plished. Instead, he spoke with gen- 
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uine interest of local happenings. 

There was a great deal of hunting 
enthusiasm in this area but Eliot 
would have none of it, nor would 
this man who had for so long lived 
by the gun allow one in his own 
modest home. 

“T’ve seen too much of shooting 
and killing,” he explained. “I don’t 
ever again want to see anybody or 
anything shot.” 

Reminiscing on those danger- 
packed days of his past, Eliot was 
amused at his own reactions in times 
of peril. 

“Hell, I’m just like anyone else,” 
he once insisted, “‘no braver nor any 
more timid. There were things which 
I had to do. I did them. Of course, 
I'll admit that when there was ac- 
tion at hand I did feel a certain 
sense of exhilaration, maybe even 
exultation. But many a time, after it 
was all over and I realized what had 
happened or how close it had been, 
I broke out in a cold sweat.” 

This self-analysis was made with 
the same unswerving honesty with 
which Eliot faced every facet of life, 
for with this man honesty amounted 
to almost a fetish. 


T was Eliot’s boast that his father 
was an honest Chicago baker of 
moderate means ““who never cheated 
anyone out of a nickel.” His parents 
were determined that Eliot should 
“vet an education and be a good 
man.” Eliot studied with more than 
average dedication and yet his virile 
interests and bubbling energy kept 
him from being a bookworm. As a 
student at the University of Chicago 
he played tennis and, in addition to 
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his studies and part-time work in 
the bakery, found time to study jiu- 
jitsu “just because I liked it.” When, 
after graduation, he went into police 
work it was typical of him that he 
practiced with the pistol until he 
was a crack shot. 

By that time he had grown into a 
solid, square-shouldered man with 
brown hair, gray eyes and a slightly 
pug nose. Those eyes danced when 
he told of his mother’s reaction to 
his entry into prohibition work. 
Agents, during those days in Chi- 
cago, did not have a too savory repu- 
tation. It was acknowledged that 
many were “on the take.” 

“So many of them are dishonest 
men,” his mother protested with a 
searching look at her son. 

“Not me,” Eliot soothed her. “If 
there’s anything you’ve taught me, 
Mother, it’s to be honest.” 

She nodded and never again pro- 
tested his choice. Her son’s honesty 
never faltered. It earned him and 
his men their famous name, “The 
Untouchables.” 

As an illustration of this trait, dur- 
ing his pursuit of the Capone mob 
he had hired a young punk known 
as “The Kid” who, Eliot knew, also 
was a tipster and go-between for the 
mob. Eliot planned to feed the mob 
false information through him. 

Shortly thereafter, ‘““The Kid,” a 
weak and harmless type, went to 
Eliot with a large bribe offer. Eliot, 
so enraged that his face turned white 
and his voice quavered, leaped on 
the startled young man and shook 
him like a rag doll. Controlling him- 
self with a great effort, he grated: 

“Listen, Kid, and don’t let me 
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ever have to repeat it: I may be only 
a poor baker’s son, but I don’t need 
this kind of money. Now you go 
back and tell those rats what I said 
—and be damned sure you give 
them back every penny or so help 
me I'll break you in half.” 

Eliot turned white just thinking 
about it when he related the inci- 
dent to me. When I wrote this in 
The Untouchables the book editor 
wanted to cut it out. “It makes him 
too goody-goody,” he said. “No- 
body’s this honest.” 

Believe it or not, Eliot was. It 
stayed in the book. A book, unfor- 
tunately, which Eliot never saw 
reach the stalls. 

A few days after he approved the 
final proofs in the spring of 1957, 
Eliot was sitting in his office when 
Phelps complained of a headache. 

“Personally,” Eliot said, “I’ve 
never felt better in my life.” 

A few minutes later he said good- 
night and walked home. Upon his 
arrival, he walked into the kitchen, 
turned on the faucet to get a drink 
of water—and dropped dead of a 
heart attack. Betty found him and 
called a physician, but Eliot Ness was 
dead at the age of 54. The book to 
which he had looked forward so 
eagerly had become his epitaph. 

There was much more to this 
man than the mere ability to carry 
out successfully a defiance of gang- 
land thugs and paymasters. For 
Eliot was especially fond of children, 
particularly boys, and always was a 
great booster of the Boy Scout 
movement. 

“Keep them off the streets and 
keep them busy,” he remarked. “It’s 
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much better to spend a lot of time 
and money starting and keeping 
them straight than it is to spend even 
more time and money catching them 
in the wrong and then trying to set 
them straight.” 

In the course of our days together 
in Coudersport he rambled a great 
deal from one field of his law-en- 
forcement work to another. In so 
doing he spoke frequently of his six- 
year cleanup campaign as public 
safety director in Cleveland from 
1935 to 1941. I made notes of every- 
thing he said, and this year have 
published the story of this eventful 
period of Eliot’s life which is titled 
Four Against the Mob. Profits, as al- 
ways, will be shared with his widow. 

When Eliot died of a heart attack 
he was, if not broke, at least uncom- 
fortably bent. His estate consisted of 


a few hundred dollars, the average 
number of debts which ate into it 
considerably, and an automobile. 
He had deserted the law-enforce- 


ment field to pursue what he hoped 
would be a lucrative business career, 
yet as a businessman he had proved 
to be a fine law-enforcement officer. 

But there were the scrapbooks and 
the stories he had told back there 
during those hopeful days as an un- 
known in Coudersport. When we 
were working on The Untouchables 
someone commented that “it sounds 
like an attempt to make a fast buck.” 
I sincerely hope it does make money. 
Eliot received $2,300 a year for the 
deadly task of putting Scarface Al! 
Capone out of business. And I still 
can hear the hungry bite in his voice 
when I told him writing a book 
might make some money and he re- 
plied: “I could use it.” 

Any personal and possibly selfish 
reasons aside, I know that his widow 
and young son can use it now. But 
even above that, it makes for a warm 
feeling to know that the man who 
was nobody finally has come into 
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ASK A SILLY QUESTION 


AS AN IDENTICAL TWIN and mother of identical twins, 
I’ve found that twins are asked many questions concern- 
ing their twinship. The one most frequently asked is: 
“How do you tell each other apart?” —was. sos stoxeney 


A LARGE CORPORATION recently completed a job classifica- 
tion survey. Experts sent questionnaires to the firm’s 
employees to determine what work they did and how 
they utilized their time. 

One of the questions on the report was: “How do 
you spend your time at work?” 

An employee of the firm, who operates an elevator, 
answered the question like this: “I spend 50 percent of 
my time going up and the other 50 percent going 


dc wn. —SUSAN BLACK 
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Sharks off our beaches! 


BY MAX GUNTHER 


When and where are these fish most likely 
to strike? What can you do to protect 
yourself against attack? These facts about 
the killers of the deep will not only 

_ fascinate you—but could save your life 


i IT STARTED AS FARLY ‘AS dat: fifth of June. ‘Oba New 


York's Jones Beach a 12-foot thresher shark, loitering in the 
- surf, kept fri ned swimmers hutidled ashore until! Coast 
Guardsmen hunted the monster down and,shot him. That was 
the first of scores of shark sightings in nontropical U.S waters 
in 1960. The big fish were seen repeatedly off the Atlantis 


iid Pacific coasts as far s Massachusetts and Ore 





gon. Armed police and Coast 
Guardsmen patrolled swimming 
areas. Many beaches were closed. 
Then, on Sunday, August 21, dis- 
aster struck. Twenty-four-year-old 
John Brodeur, one of thousands in 
the surf at Sea Girt, New Jersey, 
was in water up to his knees. Sud- 
denly a shark slashed his right leg 
so viciously that, despite heroic ef- 
forts of doctors at a nearby hospital, 
it had to be amputated. Nine days 
later another man was gashed by a 
shark off Ocean City, New Jersey. 
The summer before, 1959, the 
Pacific Coast had experienced the 
worst shark attacks. A shark horribly 
mauled teenager Albert Kogler off 
San Francisco’s Baker Beach. His 
plucky girl friend, Shirley O’Neill. 
pulled him ashore. She could do 
nothing then but pray over him as 


he lay dying on the sand. A few 
weeks later a skin diver was eaten 
head-first by a giant shark in waters 
near San Diego. 

What does all this mean? Are 
sharks becoming more numerous? 
Are they swarming northward? Few 
scientists will answer either question 
definitely. Most, like Dr. Christo- 
pher Coates, director of the Coney 
Island Aquarium, believe that there 
are probably not many more sharks 
than usual. The increase in sightings 
and attacks may stem from the sim- 
ple fact that there are more bathers. 

Sharks are notably inquisitive and 
are attracted by refuse or commo- 
tion. As beaches and boating areas 
are busier, sharks swim inshore to 
investigate. 

People think there were more 
sharks around in 1959-60, but scien- 
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tists don’t see this as a trend. Their 
numbers in any one location may 
fluctuate widely from year to year. 

There were bad shark scares, for 
example, off the Middle Atlantic 
Coast in widely spaced years: 1916, 
1933 and 1960. In 1916, five New 
Jersey bathers were attacked in ten 
days. Four of the victims died. 

Whatever the cause of the 59 and 
’°60 scares, the shark is a current 
gruesome hazard of seaside recrea- 
tion. Nobody can tell yet how bad- 
ly sharks will plague our beaches 
this year. But if yon or your family 
plan to be in or on the ocean in 
1961, you’ll be wise to learn ways 
you can protect yourself against this 
tiger of the deep. 

Relatively little was known about 
sharks until World War II, when 
the Navy began seeking a shark re- 


pellent to protect floating battle sur- 
vivors. Today, intensive research on 
this mysterious flesh-eater is being 
carried on by the Office of Naval 
Research, the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and others. 

There are about 300 known spe- 
cies of shark, from under-a-foot 
midgets to the great 60-foot whale 
shark. They are widely distributed 
in the world’s ocean waters, but 
seldom where it is extremely cold. 
However, the Greenland shark frol- 
ics in Arctic waters. Some species 
prefer open sea and deep water. The 
lemon shark likes brackish bays and 
shallows. A few species live in fresh 
water and are found far up rivers. 
One species is found only in fresh 
water Lake Nicaragua. 

Among the oldest living species 


HOW TO PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST SHARKS 


t 


1. Never swim or skin dive alone. Sharks often attack lone swimmers. 

2. Blood attracts and excites sharks. Never stay in the sea with a bleeding 
wound. If spearfishing, take all speared fish from the water immediately; 
don’t tow them around with you underwater. 

3. Never swim in shark-infested waters at night or in murky water where 


visibility is very poor. 


4. Sharks are attracted by surface commotion. Don’t dangle feet or 


arms out of a boat. 


cu ' 
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1. Don’t panic. They may be merely curious. 


2. Swim to safety with rhythmic strokes and little splashing. If you’re wearing 
underwater apparatus, swim submerged. 


we 


1. A shark will usually circle an intended victim several times before attacking. 
Try to get out of the water before he moves in. 

2. If a weapon is at hand, hit him on his sensitive nose. 

3. Use your bare hands only as a last resort. His hide is rough and 

may cause serious lacerations. 





of fish, sharks are so_ perfectly 
adapted to their environment that 
several of their organs have re- 
mained virtually unchanged for mil- 
lions of years. 

They are fantastically efficient 
eating machines. Most species have 
several rows of teeth.in each jaw. 
When teeth are broken off they fall 
out. The shark grows replacements 
throughout his life. Thus his formi- 
dable biting apparatus, the most ter- 
rible weapon in the sea, is continu- 
ally in prime condition. 

The shark doesn’t chew his food. 
He usually gobbles it in great chunks, 
bones and all. Few things poison 
him. The tiger shark will eat tin 
cans, bottles, automobile tires, wood- 
en planks, coal, turtles in the shell, 
poisonous jellyfish and sting rays. 

Sharks will keep attacking when 
riddled with bullets and harpoons. 
There’s even a record of a fisherman 
who chopped off a shark’s head, 
reached down to throw it overboard, 
and got his finger bitten off. 

When sharks breed, organs called 
“claspers” on the pelvic fins of the 
male carry sperm into the female’s 
oviduct. Some sharks lay eggs, but 
most species bear their young live 
after a gestation period of up to 22 
months. Baby sharks need no help 
from their mothers; they are born 
with all their teeth and a ravenous 
appetite. 

Only about 24 shark species are 
known or thought to be dangerous. 
Among the most homicidal is the 
white shark, which often measures 
20 feet, weighs over 1,000 pounds 
and has two-inch teeth. It was pos- 
sibly the white shark that terrorized 
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New Jersey bathers in 1916 and Cal- 
ifornians in 1959. The smaller mako, 
tiger and white tip species have also 
been known to wander far north. 

But even man-eaters will some- 
times sight a man and swim away. 
What motivates a shark to attack? 
Or, to put it another way, what re- 
pels him? 

Jacques Cousteau, the great 
French diver, tells of meeting a 25- 
foot man-eater several fathoms 
down. He thought his time was up, 
but “in pure fright, the monster 
voided a cloud of excrement and 
departed at an incredible speed.” 
What scared the shark off? 

One approach to the puzzle is 
through statistics. With Navy sup- 
port, the American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences has set up a Shark 
Research Panel under Dr. Perry W. 
Gilbert, Cornell University profes- 
sor. The project conducts investiga- 
tions on shark biology and collects 
detailed information on shark at- 
tacks all over the world. These data 
provide clues about conditions under 
which sharks do and don’t attack. 

Some clues have already shown 
up. During 1959, there were 36 
world-wide unprovoked shark at- 
tacks on swimmers and divers. 
There were three provoked attacks, 
in which the shark was speared, 
hooked or otherwise menaced and 
seemed to attack in self-defense. 
There were 11 “doubtful” attacks. 
There were also five air and sea dis- 
asters with 222 people killed, in 
which shark-mutilated bodies were 
later found floating in the sea. 

Of all 1959’s unprovoked attacks, 
only two occurred in water that was 
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colder than 70° F., and twice as 
many occurred after 1 P.M. as in the 
morning. This backs up the findings 
of Australia’s shark authority, Dr. 
V. M. Coppleson. Dr. Coppleson, 
whose land is the most shark- 
plagued in the world, noted one 
year that more attacks occurred be- 
tween 2 and 6 p.m. than at any 
other hour. 

Shark Panel statistics show that 
male victims in 1959 outnumbered 
females by 12 to one. Are sharks, 
with their keen sense of smell, at- 
tracted by something in the chem- 
istry of men and repelled by women? 
Dr. Gilbert says no. 

Among the earliest shark repel- 
lents was the “Shark Chaser,” issued 
to Navy personnel in World War II. 
Jt was mainly copper acetate, which 
dissolved in the water and was sup- 
posed to smell bad to sharks. Some- 
times it seemed to work; sometimes 
it didn’t. Shortly thereafter, scien- 
tists noticed the black “ink” that 
squid release when attacked some- 
times repelled sharks. A black dye 
added to the “Shark Chaser” seemed 
to work better. But not all sharks 
avoid the dye all the time. 

The “Shark Chaser” grew out of 
eXperiments testing extracts of rot- 
ting shark flesh as a repellent, and 
duplicates its smell. 

So far, the best shark barriers are 
physical. Many beaches in Australia 
are protected by twine or rope nets. 
Divers often take down steel baskets 
into which they can duck in case of 
shark menace. The Stockton Hotel 
at Sea Girt, New Jersey, last sum- 
mer laid a perforated hose under- 
water between two rock jetties. Air 
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was pumped into the hose making a 
curtain of bubbles. No sharks showed 
up after the hose was laid, but the 
consensus is that the idea will need a 
longer and more rigorous trial be- 
fore it is proven effective. 


C URRENT RESEARCH is debunking 

some shark theories. One is that 
sharks have poor eyesight. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Gilbert, sharks are quick 
to see movement even in dim light. 
The shark has a tender nose, and a 
belief grew that you can drive him 
away by punching him on it. A 
heavy blow on his nose is likely to 
stun a shark. But, says Dr. Robert 
Cushman Murphy of the American 
Museum of Natural History, “I 
would not want to rely on a blow of 
the fist to protect myself from an at- 
tacking shark.” 

A blow may, in fact, increase your 
troubles. Most sharks have sand- 
paper-like skin, and if you hit one 
you will probably start bleeding. 
The smell of your blood may then 
goad him into an attack and also 
may attract other sharks. 

The “feeding frenzy” of sharks is 
a gruesome phenomenon. A group 
of sharks, sometimes of several spe- 
cies, finds a large, injured prey and 
starts eating. Blood gets into the 
water. Suddenly the sharks seem to 
go mad as they rip the prey. Before 
it is half gone they may begin eating 
each other. With fins and tails torn 
off and entrails hanging out, they 
gorge and gorge. This ferocious orgy 
may end only when the prey is com- 
pletely devoured and half the sharks 
have swum away to die. 

During a feeding frenzy, repel- 
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lents which ordinarily work fairly 
well seem to have no effect. 

Dr. Coppleson suggests that cer- 
tain sharks, once having tasted hu- 
man flesh, may become addicted to 
it. A “rogue” shark may hang 
around a certain area for months, 
patiently hunting his favorite deli- 
cacy. This may explain why some 
beaches can suddenly be terrorized 
for a whole summer. The four New 


1916 are thought all to have been 
victims of a single white shark. 
Even in his gentler periods, how- 
ever, the shark is one great appetite. 
So if you go down to the sea this 
year, be careful. The chance you’ll 
be attacked is small. But in case you 
do find yourself in the water with a 
shark circling around you, you'll be 
glad that you studied the advice of 
experts in the box presented in this 


Jersey swimmers who were killed in article. iw 


ALL TOO TRUE 


THERE WAS A time when you could fix a broken 
chair with a length of wire. Nowadays the chair is 
a length of wire. —DONALD HOUSE 
ANYONE WHO THINKS the younger generation isn’t 
creative should watch a teenager build a sandwich. 


—VESTA M. KELLY (Quote) 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT Is responsible for many a bad jam. 


——KAY WALTERS 


A WOMAN’S IDEA of traveling light is to have her 
husband carry all the suitcases. 


—HAROLD COFFIN (Family Weekly) 


IF YOU WANT the world to beat a path to your door 
—just lie down to take a nap. 


—General Features Corporation 


ONE HAZARD THAT drivers seem determined to elim- 
inate is the pedestrian. —General Features Corporation 
IF ANYTHING TASTES better than the first cook-out of the 
summer, it’s the first cook-in of the fall. 


—BILL VAUGHAN (Detroit News) 


OBSERVING THE LICENSE PLATES on the highways brings 
the comforting assurance that we have 50 great states, 
each full of people who don’t want to spend the summer 
in them. —BILL VAUGHAN (Detroit News) 
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BY EUGENE D. FLEMING 


Franchises: 
big’ 

new 
frontier 

for 

small 
business 


Want to go 

on your own—and 
maybe even 

get rich? A franchise 
could be your 
golden opportunity 


Ls SOMEONE OFFERED you a chance 
to start your own business and 
earn $10,000 to $15,000 a year and 
more on an investment of $2,000 or 
less—with no experience required— 
you’d probably take the offer with 
a grain of salt. Yet such opportuni- 
ties actually exist. They are being 
taken advantage of by thousands of 
Americans who have quit their jobs 
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to go into business for themselves as 
independent, franchised dealers for 
national companies. But one word 
of caution: unless you investigate 
carefully and know what you’re do- 
ing, you can also lose your shirt. 

Last year alone, 20,000 individ- 
uals obtained franchises to sell ev- 
erything from ice cream cones to 
diamond drills and income tax ad- 
vice. Right now, there are about 
100,000 such franchise-holders— 
three times as many as there were 
15 years ago—sharing a market that 
exceeds $1 billion annually. And 
this boom is only beginning. 

Says E. B. Smith, president of 
United Rent-Alls, a multimillion 
dollar tool rental company whose 
320 dealers net an average of $15,- 
000 to $20,000 a year: “Franchised 
operations, most of them in the serv- 
ice field, are going to experience a 
fantastic growth in the 1960s.” 

Obtaining a franchise eliminates 
most of the risks that bankrupt so 
many small businessmen during 
their first year in operation. In ef- 
fect, the franchise company sets you 
up in a going business, one with a 
successful, reputable product or 
service. If your savings are limited 
—usually the foremost obstacle to 
going out on your own-—the fran- 
chise company often helps you fi- 
nance as much as 75 percent of the 
costs. In addition, it trains you 
thoroughly in the operation of the 
business and grants you an exclusive 
sales territory. In return, you either 
pay a specified commission on sales 
or agree to buy supplies from the 
parent company—or both. 


Your initial investment may 
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range from a few hundred dollars 
for a credit collection agency, for 
example, up to $50,000 for car wash 
equipment. However, most of the 
more than 400 different franchises 
available require less than $10,000 
cash in hand. Many lucrative ones 
can be had for a modest $2,000 to 
$5,000 down payment. 

General Spray Service of Ka- 
tonah, New York, for instance, fran- 
chises an automated method of seed- 
ing and treating lawns and gardens 
for a down payment of $3,850. You 
receive a truck and a patented spray- 
ing device, plus training in sales 
technique and use of the equipment. 
The company advertises that you 
can earn at least $300 a week over 
a 30-week season. 

A little more than two years ago, 
Peter G. Krosunger, a New York 
milkman, heard about General 


Spray and recognized it as a natural 
money-maker on suburban Long 
Island. Today he averages close to 
$25,000 a year from his franchise. 


Another — successful _ franchise- 
holder is George Meyer of Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Florida. In 1956 he bought 
a ServiceMaster carpet and furni- 
ture cleaning franchise—one of 
over 1,000 across the U.S. Within a 
year, Meyer’s gross sales jumped to 
$40,000, and last year they zoomed 
to $490,000. ServiceMaster fran- 
chises, available through Wade, 
Wenger and Associates of Chicago, 
require an investment of $1,995—al- 
though in some cases you can pur- 
chase a franchise for $995 down, 
paying off the balance in 18 month- 
ly installments of $70. The franchise 
includes the lease of special equip- 
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ment and chemicals needed to pro- 
duce $12,000 in annual sales. 

One of the newest franchise oper- 
ations is run by the Policy-Matic 
Corp., 1776 Peachtree Road, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia. Policy-Matic offers a 
special machine that vends land 
vehicle travel insurance policies in 
much the same fashion that flight 
insurance is sold at airports. 

But where airport vending devices 
work on electric current, the Policy- 
Matic machine is battery-powered 
and can be readily installed in super- 
markets, gas stations, hotels, motels, 
car rental offices and _ railroad 
depots. Franchises are allotted 
on a statewide basis, and subse- 
quently subdivided into. smaller 
territories. Each machine costs $100, 
and the average state franchise- 
holder buys 600. 

Magazine subscription sales pre- 
sent another fertile franchise op- 
portunity. The coroner Subscrip- 
tion Agency, for example, will help 
you establish a lucrative spare-time 
business of selling subscriptions to 
all leading magazines—with the 
franchise-holder pocketing substan- 
tial cash commissions. 

There’s nothing new about fran- 
chising, of course. Automobile and 
oil companies have been doing it for 
decades. What is new is the stagger- 
ing variety of businesses now being 
franchised: hearing aids, hair dry- 
ers, auto accessories, snack shops, 
art galleries, greeting cards, maga- 
zines, even long-playing records of 
Bible readings. The best source of 
information on who’s offering what 
is National Franchise Reports, 333 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, a 
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ten-page monthly bulletin on new 
franchises. “Since 1953,” says pub- 
lisher Rogers Sherwood, “we have 
reported on at least 98 percent of all 
franchise offers that have become 
national successes.” 

Unfortunately, many franchises 
are outright frauds. With an esti- 
mated 100 companies entering the 
field each year, it takes careful 
checking to distinguish between 
legitimate firms and gyps. The Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, in 
fact, ranks false franchising the 
country’s second biggest business 
racket ; deceptive cosmetics advertis- 
ing is ranked as the first gyp. 

To police the industry, a number 
of leading franchisers recently 
formed the International Franchise 
Association with offices at 549 
West Randolph Street, Chicago. As 
an example of the type of franchise 
chiseler these responsible companies 
are attempting to stamp out, Robert 
Blundred, the association’s execu- 
tive secretary, cites a fly-by-night 
outfit which “guaranteed” profits 
that could only be made if the fran- 
chise-holder worked 26 hours a day, 
365 days a year! 

The most common swindles are 
vending machine schemes, widely 
advertised in the “Business Oppor- 
tunities” section of newspapers. 
Often the type of business isn’t even 
mentioned in these blind ads, which 
usually are sucker bait. 

The vending machine industry is 
making huge profits and expanding 
rapidly. But as the Better Business 
Bureau points out, “Established 
vending machine operators have us- 
ually. had the lucrative locations 
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sewed up for years.” Adds Walter 
W. Reed, Public Relations Director 
of the National Automatic Mer- 
chandising Association: “Operating 
a vending business today is so com- 
plicated that the one way you 
cannot get into it any longer is 
through a franchise deal advertised 
in a public medium.” The vending 
business now requires at least a 
$30,000 investment, and the best 
way to enter it is to deal directly 
with the manufacturer. 


; EVALUATING a franchise offer, it’s 
essential to ask: where does the 
company’s profit come from? You 
and the company should be in the 
same boat; the company’s profit de- 
pends on yours, either through a 
commission on gross sales or a roy- 
alty on the turnover of supplies 
bought from it. If a company can 
make a sizable profit from your ini- 
tial invesuement, even though you 
go broke, then the chances are it’s 
out to fleece you. 

One clue to the honesty of a fran- 
chise company is how closely it 
screens you. Since your success is 
its success, it will want to know 
about your character, personality, 
health, credit standing, cash reserves 
and willingness to work. 

For your part, if there’s a fran- 
chise fee, make sure you know what 
it’s for. One swimming pool com- 
pany, for example, demands a 
$4,000 fee for the use of its name, 
with the assurance that you'll get 
back $1,000 with each pool you sell. 
Sut the company offers little train- 


ing in sales, advertising or promo- 


tion; it can make more money 
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collecting franchise fees than build- 
ing pools! 

The first rule of safety in consid- 
ering a franchise is: take your time. 
Ask your banker to check on the 
company’s financial standing. Some 
companies lack the cash to deliver 
on equipment and supplies. They 
hope to pyramid capital from fran- 
chisers’ investments, but the struc- 
ture often collapses prematurely. 

Your banker knows the communi- 
ty and will be able to assess your 
chances of success. Many towns are 
sudsful of self-service laundries, for 
instance. These often pass through 
the hands of several losers before 
someone gets them cheap enough to 
make a profit. A new wrinkle here 
is the introduction of automatic 
dry-cleaning machines such as those 
being manufactured by Norge and 
other companies. This could mean 
bigger profits—but rely on your 
banker and proceed with caution. 
This is as yet an unproven market. 

Another popular franchise which 
demands close scrutiny is the soft- 
serve ice cream stand. There are 
now about 18,000 such stands, but 
many areas are saturated with them; 
one industry source estimates that 
one-third of these stands are in fi- 
nancial trouble. There are still good 
locations left, but play it safe by go- 
ing with the big, established com- 
panies. Dari-Delite, for example, of 
Rock Island, Illinois, is a pioneer in 
the field, with more than 400 go- 
ing stands. The initial investment 
ranges from $5,000 to $12,000, 
earnings range from $6,000 to $12,- 
000, although a highly successful 
dealer may earn $30,000 in a season. 


Your second step before buying a 
franchise should be to let a lawyer 
go over the contract. Is the fran- 
chise renewable? Can it be sold or 
transferred? One man who built up 
a thriving ice cream route in an 
Eastern city was forced to move to 
Arizona because of his asthma. He 
wanted to sell or transfer the fran- 
chise, but the company cited his con- 
tract, which prohibited it. They 
bought back his $10,000 truck for 
$3,000, and his $15,000-net route 
for nothing. 

Most important, get in touch 
with several of the company’s fran- 
chise-holders—in person, preferably 
—and find out how they like the 
deal. If there are none in your area, 
it’s often worthwhile to spend $40 
or $50 on long-distance phone calls. 
Lastly, check with the National 
Better Business Bureau, 405 Lexing- 
ton Avenue in New York City. 

Finally, ask yourself: ““What help 
can I expect from the company?” 

Clever promotional ideas often 
can make the difference between 
big and small profits. For example, 
Dairy Dan, Inc., of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, devised an ice cream- 
eating contest for its 600 truck 
operators. The dealer persuaded a 
merchants’ association to sponsor 
the contest for $500, then gave away 
ice cream free on a specified day. 
No matter how many kids swarmed 
down on him, they never came close 
to eating $500 worth of ice cream. 
Seventy-five such promotions have 
been scheduled for this summer; a 
Dairy Dan dealer in Fort Worth, 
Texas, signed up an entire super- 
market chain, assuring himself a 
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profit on contests alone. Dairy Dan 
dealerships cost $12,900 for a com- 
pletely equipped truck, a company- 
planned route and extensive train- 
ing. Required down payment is 
$3,500, with the balance payable out 
of profits over a three-year period. 
The company estimates a dealer can 
net about $10,000 in an eight-month 
season. 

Despite the best professional ad- 
vice and counsel, some franchises do 
fold, however. In 1957, Chester Pod- 
bielski, 56, a factory worker in Har- 
vey, Illinois, quit his job and sank 
$13,000 of his savings in a Chicken 
Delight take-out food service, which 
specializes in home-delivered chick- 
en, fislf, shrimp and sparerib dinners. 

The company sent a location an- 
alyst from its Rock Island, Illinois, 
headquarters to help Podbielski pick 
a good site, trained him and kept 
a supervisor working with him for 
a week. “We knew it would be 
hard work,” says Mrs. Podbielski, 
“but we didn’t really know how 
tough. We worked seven days a 


week, but never earned more money 
than my husband made at his fac- 
tory job.” After two years, the Pod- 
bielskis quit, recovering about half 
their original investment. 

On the other hand, Chicken De- 
light can point to scores of success- 
ful operators. Eighteen months ago, 
William Rooney, 31, of Staten Is- 
land, New York, was a deep-sea 
diver with an uncertain income and 
$8,000 in the bank. Today, he owns 
two Chicken Delights and netted 
$30,000 in 1960. 

Says Rogers Sherwood, publisher 
of National Franchise Reports and 
probably the leading expert in the 
field: “If you apply yourself, the 
right franchise can bring you the 
biggest rewards you’ve ever known. 
gut finding the product or service 
that will satisfy you on all counts will 
not be easy. Don’t expect to find it 
in a couple of weeks.” 

And when you do find one, to bor- 
row the byword of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, “Investigate before 
you invest.” ei 


MODERN MOPPETS 


BABY SITTING ONE AFTERNOON with three noisy pre- 
schoolers, Grandma was trying to quiet them by 
reading nursery rhymes. When she came to “the cow 
jumped over the moon,” little Johnny asked, 
“Grandma, did the cow blast off from Cape Ca- 
naveral?” —ALICE CHAMBERS 
A FOUR-YEAR-OLD WAS TAUGHT to say, “Mommy, 
when I grow up I’m going to buy you a mink coat, 
Cadillac and diamond ring.” The other day when 
his mother spanked him, he pointed a finger angrily 
and said, “No coat!” 


—EARL WILSON 
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hurnan comedy 


N A JET FLIGHT recently, a mid- 
dle-aged passenger was about 
to light a cigar when the stewardess 
rushed over and cautioned that 
cigar smoking was not allowed on 
planes. However, she explained, an 
exception can be made _ provided 
permission is given by his fellow pas- 
senger. Turning to the lady sitting 
next to the man, the stewardess 
asked: “Do you object ma’am?” 

“T positively abhor cigars,” came 
the curt reply. 

The stewardess then suggested: 
“Maybe those young fellows up front 
den’t mind cigars.” 

As the old fellow got up to leave, 
the lady turned to the stewardess 
and said: “I’ve been married to that 
man for 30 years... and I still can’t 
get used to his awful cigars!” 


—MRS. E. JONES 
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T THE END of a course in signal 
procedure, a group of boots at 
a naval base were given an exam. 
One of the questions was: “What 
three letters are used to get help 
when in distress?” 
One sailor, who obviously didn’t 
have his heart in the course, an- 


swered, “I.0.U.” 


-——JOAN LEROY 


RESH OUT OF BUSINESS school, 
a young lady was being inter- 
viewed for her first job, that of 
typist for a large corporation. Anx- 
ious to impress her prospective 
employer, she rattled on incessantly 
about herself, giving him no oppor- 
tunity to get in a word. She extolled 
her virtues at great length, and 
ended up by asserting, “By the way, 
I can do 150 words a minute.” 
The employer looked at his watch. 
“You underestimate yourself, young 
lady,” he said. “I clocked you at 


3( ” 
o )0. —SIDNEY BRODY (Wall Street Journal) 


ELL, I FINALLY WENT to a doc- 
tor and told him about my 
lapses of memory,” a fellow was tell- 
ing his friend. 
“What did he do?” 
wanted to know. 
“He made me pay in advance.” 


the friend 


—KEVIN JOSEPH 


SECOND-GRADE TEACHER tells us 

that every year she pins the fol- 
lowing note to the children’s jackets : 
“Dear Parents—If you'll promise 
not to believe everything your child 
tells you that happens at school, I'll 
promise not to believe everything I 
hear about what happens at home.” 


—Mississippi Educational Advance 
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RRIVING AT THE oil field after a 
long drive, a fellow and his 
partner decided to stretch their legs 
by racing to a distant well. The part- 
ner in the lead looked back to see 
how far ahead he was and stopped 
dead in his tracks. Running up be- 
hind him at breakneck speed was 
the whole drilling crew. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” he yelled as 
they approached. 

“Look, mister,” one of the men 
panted, “in this business when you 
see someone running like hell, you 
run too, and ask questions later.” 


——-MARIE BREWER 


> 


N CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE a 
Ci man had been convicted of 
burglary. Later, in providing the 
prisoner’s record of previous crimes, 
it was proved that he had been in 
prison at the time of the commission 
of the crime for which he had just 
been convicted. 

“Good heavens, man!” exclaimed 
the judge. “Why didn’t you tell us 
this before?” 

“T would have, Your Honor,” ad- 
mitted the fellow, “but I thought it 
might prejudice the jury against 


” 
me. —MOLLY KLEIN 


PSYCHIATRIST WAS telling about 
cd a patient who believed in voo- 
doo and black magic. 

“He doesn’t realize that all that 
mumbo jumbo is ridiculous,” said 
the psychiatrist. “Voodoo is just a 
lot of superstition.” 

“You told him that, of course?” 

“Oh no, not I,” said the doctor. 
“Do you think I want him to put a 


curse on me?” —EVELYN MULKERN 
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HILE FOOD SHOPPING for the 

first time since getting mar- 
ried, my wife and I had an over- 
flowing shopping cart. At the check- 
out counter a woman next to us 
commented that she knew my wife 
was a newlywed. Asked how she 
knew, she explained, “Your bread is 


on the bottom.” 

FARMER RAISED a lot of hogs 
a and sold them. After the last 
truck delivery, he sat down with 
a ream of paper and began figuring 
to determine how he came out on 
the deal. He finally arrived at the an- 
swer—no loss, no profit. 

He tapped his paper with his pen- 
cil, leaned back in his chair, gazed 
at the ceiling and said, “Well, any- 
how, I sure did enjoy their company.” 


— SCOTT WARD 


—GERALD L. TICH 


ws AN IoWA couple became 
parents of their 13th child, 


they named him James and the at- 
tending doctor entered that name 
on the birth certificate. Later, the 
father phoned the doctor and said, 
“Please change that name to Ken- 
neth. We just realized we’ve already 
got a James.” 


—GORDON GAMMACK (Des Moines Tribune) 


NE DAY MY six-year-old daugh- 
Oo ter lunched at a _ neighbor’s 
house. After her return, I inquired if 
she’d had a nice lunch. 

“Yes, Mommy,” was her answer. 
“What did you eat?” I asked. 
“Soup and a sandwich.” 

“What kind of sandwich?” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t look in- 


side,” she replied. —LORET WALERZAK 
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BY BEN BRADLEE 


Washington's 
unique 

“Mr. 

and Mrs.” 


Not money or power, 
but truth and justice are 
their weapons as 

they fight for fair play 


Su 5,000 REGISTERED lobbyists 
work the influence beat in 
Washington, D. C., softly selling 
their special interests by gently bend- 
ing official ears. Testifying openly 


before the committees of Congress, 
or working quietly in the corridors 
and offices of the Capitol, they rep- 
resent one of Washington’s major in- 
dustries—more than $4,000,000 in 
salaries and expenses last year. 

There is a uniformity about most 
of these lobbyists, whether they rep- 
resent the A.F.L.-C.I.O., the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
or the pearl divers of Japan; they 
are trained men, who promote their 
special interests with big expense ac- 
counts and fat briefs, thoroughly re- 
searched by large staffs. 

But two registered lobbyists are so 
different from their fellow _per- 
suaders that they stand virtually 
alone. They are Harry and Ruth 
Kingman, director, associate direc- 
tor—and total staff—of The Citi- 


zens’ Lobby for Freedom and Fair 


Play; “retired” now after careers in 
social work to become the only full- 
time volunteer husband-and-wife 
lobbying team in Washington. 
They are unique for several rea- 
sons. For one they are without real 
power, representing only themselves. 
“We can’t scare anyone,” they say. 
They are without funds more 
often than not, operating on an an- 
nual budget of only $8,600—for liv- 
ing and lobbying—so carefully al- 
located that a $22 telephone bill can 
force them to dip into their small 
savings account. They are so jealous 
of their own independence, how- 
ever, that they turn down financial 
contributions even from organiza- 
tions which are active legislatively 
and whose aims they support. They 
do accept about $2,000 annually— 
without strings—from a small group 
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of San Francisco businessmen headed 
by industrialist Daniel E. Koshland. 

They are nonpartisan, registered 
Democrats who worked hard for the 
election of President Kennedy and 
consider him the “number one 
American” today. Republican Chief 
Justice Earl Warren also ranks high 
with the Kingmans. 

They don’t like to talk about their 
impressive accomplishments: 

—on Alaskan statehood . . . “After 
statehood was killed in a prelimi- 
nary vote (in the House of Repre- 
sentatives), Harry Kingman worked 
all day rounding up absent members 
to reverse the vote,” says Rep. John 
F. Shelley of California. ““The vote 
was reversed, and Harry can take a 
lot of the credit.” 

—on student cooperative hous- 
ing... “the college student coopera- 
tive housing program was signed 
into law [1959] mostly because of 
Harry Kingman’s persistent button- 
holing of key legislators over a two- 
year period,” says Congressman John 
F. McFall of California. 

—in the field of Civil Rights... 
“No one worked harder, more faith- 
fully or more effectively in the fight 
for Civil Rights legislation than 
Harry and Ruth Kingman,” says 
Clarence Mitchell, director of the 
N.A.A.C.P.’s Washington Bureau. 

Harry Kingman is a tall, lanky, 
soft-spoken man of 69, with white in 
his hair and compassion in his face. 
He still moves with the grace of 
the athlete he once was—a rookie 
pitcher for the New York Yankees 
in 1914 and 1915. Kingman likes to 
refer to himself as the “world’s only 
one-day Senator,” since he was 
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signed up by the Washington Sena- 
tors, then traded to the Yankees the 
day he reported for duty. 

Harry Kingman is a master of the 
soft sell, reflecting the views of his 
China-missionary father. He still 
reads excerpts from his father’s 
sermons every day. “Don’t let en- 
thusiasm and zeal lead you to exag- 
gerate,’ Kingman senior once wrote 
his son. “Prune your best passages 
severely, so that men won’t feel you 
are putting it on thick, but that you 
have reserves of truth behind.” The 
advice was given before Harry King- 
man chose a career, but 50 years 
later he can still recite it by heart 
and has made it a golden rule of his 
lobbying. 

Ruth Kingman, his wife, is a trim 
and exuberant 60, with gray-white 
hair, sparkling gray-blue eyes and a 
quick smile. She obviously relishes 
lobbying, the newest of her many ca- 
reers. She was a near concert con- 
tralto unti! she went to China in 
1922 to marry (Kingman was born 
there and lived there on and off 
until he was 35). In Shanghai she 
coached athletics, in Tientsin she 
produced oratorios. Her organiza- 
tional work includes the League of 
Women Voters and the Pacific Coast 
Committee on American Principles 
and Fair Play in behalf of loyal Nisei 
during World War II, in both of 
which she held high office. 

Mrs. Kingman studies painting, 
makes all her own clothes (she made 
her own Inaugural Ball gown for 
$11.99) and spends at least half of 
each day on Capitol Hill. “I’m just 
the stenographer,” she says of her 
role in The Citizens’ Lobby, but her 
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husband “Ruth deserves at 
least 51 percent of any credit we 
get,” and many Congressmen agree. 

The Kingmans started as a lobby- 
ing team, almost timidly, in 1957, 
the day after Harry retired as direc- 
tor of the University of California’s 
Y.M.C.A., Stiles Hall, nationally 
known for its support of free speech, 
equal opportunity and conciliatory 
solving of controversial issues. 

All his life Harry Kingman has 
been convinced that “participation 
in government by ordinary Ameri- 
cans is not only possible, but essen- 
tial.” Even from China in the ’20s, 
he was telling his ideas to influential 
men. When he returned to America 
in 1927, he rushed to Washington to 
discuss U.S. China policy with the 
late Senator William E. Borah. 


says, 


Whenever he came east from Cali- 
fornia, he headed for Capitol Hill 


“to put in my two bits worth, be- 
cause I figure no one is going to 
know how I feel unless I tell him.” 

So, as retirement approached, the 
Kingmans determined to try lobby- 
ing for one session of Congress. “We 
could have lobbied in Sacramento,” 
he says. “We used to. But I always 
liked the big leagues best. That’s 
where they play the best ball.” 

For money, they had _ their 
Y.M C.A. pensions and Harry’s so- 
cial security checks, totaling $5,600 
a year. This was not enough for a 
separate office, so they rented a one- 
room efficiency apartment that has 
served as their office and 
ever since. 

For goals, they had their convic- 
tion that all men are created equal 
and “our hope that we could make 


home 


them more equal.” Within a week 
this conviction had plunged them 
deep into the fight to pass the first 
major Civil Rights legislation since 
the Reconstruction Era. 


"bpp RIGHTS WAS—and still is—a 
tailor-made target for Harry 
Kingman’s “secret weapon”—genu- 
ine respect for the beliefs of others. 
Yet, while believing in racial equali- 
ty as completely as he believes in 
sunrise, Harry Kingman is able to 
describe the die-hard opponents of 
Civil Rights with real respect as “the 
venerable Howard Smith, the high- 
ly competent Edwin Willis and the 
well-liked William Colmer.” One of 
the “weaknesses in the Washington 
atmosphere,” Kingman says, “is the 
lack of charitable feelings. To hear 
people talk, you’d suppose that ev- 
eryone on the other side was a phony 
or a crook, and most of the votes 
they didn’t like were due to ‘deals’ 
of some kind. I believe that a great 
deal of this is not only unjust, but 
divisive and harmful.” 

How successful were the King- 
mans in their lobbying debut? The 
figures belie their modesty. After 
hundreds of persuasive telephone 
calls, and a score of all-night strategy 
sessions, the Kingmans’ assignment 
from the managers of the Civil 
Rights battle boiled down to this: 
get as many as possible of the 41 
West Coast Congressmen to vote for 
the bill. The final Pacific Coast 
tally: 40 for, one against. 

What is the Kingman technique? 
Rep. John McFall once described it 
admiringly in connection with their 
fight to get low-interest Government 
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loans for student cooperative hous- 
ing. “They worked with a venge- 
ance,” he said. “They were often 
waiting at the door when Congress- 
men came to work, and as likely as 
not they would still be making the 
rounds when close-up time came late 
at night.” 

Even so, they don’t always win. 
“In February 1960, we tried to get 
enough signatures to discharge the 
Civil Rights bill from the House 
Rules Committee. We got exactly no 
place,’ Kingman says. Their first 
project for 1961 was to persuade 
Congressmen to back House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn’s plan to curb the 
power of this same Rules Commit- 
tee. “We personally met with con- 
siderable lack of success,” Harry 
Kingman admits. 

Once Kingman actually wrote the 
minority report for a committee of 
Congress at the request of a Con- 
gressman. If it wasn’t the first time 
a Congressman asked a lobbyist to 
write a report, it was certainly the 
first time both men boasted about it. 
The Congressman was John Shelley, 
known for the richness of his vo- 
cabulary, and the committee was a 
subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Early one 
morning, Kingman dropped by 
Shelley’s office. 

“Listen,” the excited Congress- 
man shouted to him, “the !!#& 
Appropriations subcommittee is go- 
ing to file a !!%&# report, criticiz- 
ing the Supreme Court. You sit 
down at this !!©7&# typewriter and 
write a 9¢!!4& minority report for 
me giving them hell.” 

Kingman was delighted, and in- 
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stantly started pecking out the 
strangest minority report in the his- 
tory of Congress. Liberally sprinkled 
with Shelley’s choicest expletives, it 
concluded: “My motion is to strike 
the !!%&# criticism of the Court 
from the !!%&# report of the 
o!!4& subcommittee.” 

When Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn got wind of the unconven- 
tional report, he called Shelley into 
his office for an explanation. Shelley 
read Kingman’s document aloud, 
and before he was through, the 
Speaker was in tears of laughter and 
asking for a copy. “By the way,” 
Rayburn concluded, “you won't 
have to submit it. The attack on the 
court will be stricken from the ma- 
jority report.” 

Shelley is so appreciative of King- 
man’s efforts that he assists the San 
Francisco committee which raises 
partial expenses for the Kingmans. 
“They are two unassuming and 
friendly people,” he wrote recently, 
“who have gambled their lives that 
America can do better, and won.” 

Instead of resting in the Berkeley, 
California, hills after Congress ad- 
journed last summer, the Kingmans 
threw themselves into the Presiden- 
tial campaign. Only a few months 
from his 69th birthday, Kingman 
supported Kennedy, “because we 
were sick of having men who are 
old in their attitudes betray the 
dreams of the young.” Robbing their 
savings account of a_ substantial 
sum, the young-in-heart Kingmans 
stumped California for the new 
President. “We had an exciting 
time,” he says, “even if California 
did end up in Nixon’s column.” But 
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Alameda County, where the King- 
mans worked the hardest, went for 
Kennedy by over 33,000 votes. Ken- 
neth O’Donnell, President Ken- 
nedy’s special assistant, has thanked 
them for their “good work.” 

Back in Washington for their fifth 
year of lobbying, the Kingmans have 
a pet project for 1961: building a 
“Do-it-yourself” division for those 
in sympathy with the causes of their 
Citizens’ Lobby for Freedom and 
Fair Play. “Hundreds of people come 
to Washington every year as tourists, 
who would make good lobbyists, 
particularly with Congressmen and 
Senators from their home state. The 
trouble has been that they don’t 


know how to go about it,” Harry 
Kingman explains. 

For the Kingmans, lobbying has 
“been a ball.” In a letter to their 
daughter, they put it this way: 
“There is something good about be- 
ing near the great debates and the 
great decisions. Whether we have 
any impact on any of it or not, there 
is here recognition of our right as 
citizens to speak our piece, and even 
to be heard from time to time.” 

Says a man who has heard from 
the Kingmans regularly over the 
years, Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois: “It’s nice to know there are 
still some true Christians left around 


here.” ebé 





Heard any good stories lately? 


Earn a cash reward by sharing jokes and 
anecdotes with others. Send us those stories you’ve 


found funny and fresh, as well as the 
inspiring bits of everyday life you have encountered. 


We will pay on publication $5.00 for original 
epigrams; a minimum of $5.00 for contributions from 
a published source; a minimum of $10.00 

for original anecdotes. 


Address all contributions: 

Humor Editor, Coronet Magazine, 

488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor 
will they be returned unless accompanied by a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
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‘the fatlleseyslatier] retreats of Kyoto, a man 
wholly modern and American yet in tune with 
the ancient and the Oriental. The name they ~~ 
‘invented for atian) was the Golden Man.. At 


first | erroneously thought that both the con: 
cept Tale) the name. were derived from the 
fact that-when races intermingled sexually, 


the result was apt to be a man neither ‘all 2 
WVialiccmalela@e-limeleelivamalels All yellow, but some- 
~ where in- between;. and» | thought that. the — 
Golden EN concept referred icon tals eltelait= 
| of the new.man—a blend of Chinese, Poly- 
nesian and Caucasian— for at this. time Jap- ae 


anese rarely. inteymarried— and | werit about 
the streets of ‘Hawaii looking for the Golden 


‘Man of whom the sociologists spoke.’ But in 
time | realized: that this bright, hopeful man 


of the future, ‘this unique ofoyal daiele) delammei 


Hawaii to the world, did not depend for his 
genesis upon racial intermarriage at all. He 
was a product of the mind. His was a way of 
thought, and not of birth; . . . the rare ability 
to stand at the conflux of the world and to 





perceive and understand the complex move- 
ments around him. ... This, then, is the 
Golden Man, who sees both the West and the 
Fast, who cherishes the glowing past and 
who apprehends the obscure future.... 
—JAMES A. MICHENER 
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ONE OF MICHENER’S GOLDEN ARCHETYPES is Shoyei Yamauchi, Hawai- 
ian Airlines pilot, who regularly spans East and West in the sky, 
links them intellectually as well. He is seen (left) with his Latvian 
mother, Japanese father; and (below) with his daughters, dark- 
haired twins Sharon and Karon, and blonde Heidi. He attended 
New England Conservatory of Music, next hopes to get law degree. 





FIFYEEN-YEAR-OLD MARLENE AMONG romps (below) with a friend 
through the tall grass, caressed by tropic rain. She is the daughter 
of a former policeman—now in transportation—and a waitress. Mar- 
lene represents freedom of choice of Golden Children—she is Epis- 
copalian; yet her mother is a Methodist, her father Roman Catholic. 
Each attends his own church every Sunday. In a more pensive mood 
Marlene (right) ponders future career: possibly as airline hostess. 
She is a sophomore at St. Andrew's Priory, an Episcopal! school. 
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LIKE MANY STATESIDE girls, ~~ 


Leilani Fonseca (left) holds 
two jobs—she’s @ salesgirl 
by day, dancer by night. 
Part Filipino, Spanish and 
Canadian Indian, she is 
shown at Kaneohe Bay 
wearing the ancestral 
pareu, twisting her long 
hair—she’s never cut it— 
in Tahitian style, to be fas- 
tened with a large comb. 
ART SETO (right) like other 
Golden Men has risen 
above the rich soil from 
which he sprung. A pas- 
senger agent for Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, he 
stands at the gateways to 
Orient and Occident. His 
Chinese peasant father 
and Hawaiian mother are 
shown behind him in a 
pineapple field in which 
they work—proud of their 

origins and of their son. 
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TYPICAL OF GOLDEN GIRLS is Helene Robertson (above) who has made 
six trips to the States to study our ways. She is shown here in her 
aunt's jeep at a dog show where she exhibited Yorkshire terriers. 
LAURA -FUTA, 18-year-old German- -Portuguese-Japanese, illustrates 
bridge (right) between East and West as she crosses Ala Wai Canal 
: ee via “Japanese-styl2" tree, dressed in the native Hawaiian muu-muu. 








GOLDEN SCION OF GOLDEN PEOPLE, John Russell Williams (center), 
18, closes the family circle. Clasping hands are his paternal (left) 
and maternal grandfathers. Reading clockwise: Mr. and Mrs. Bean 
Williams; their son, Solomon Bean; his son, John; John’s mother; 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Akana. Representing diverse 
racial strains, these seven people form a cohesive family of man. tw 











How words work 


BY DR. BERGEN EVANS 


Author of ‘‘A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage’”’ 


Why is one who does not drink calied a teetotaler? 


In the long (and as yet unconcluded) 
war against Demon Rum, many of 
the virtuous boasted of their “total 
abstinence.” But, like many abso- 
lutes, the expression came to be 
slightly tarnished; some who pro- 
fessed “total abstinence” gave off at 
times an aroma of spirits or giggled 
without provocation. Eventually 
there came a need for a word to 
describe those who were truly stead- 
fast in their rejection of all alcohol. 
To meet it, one Dick Turner, a na- 
tive of Lancashire in England, coined 
the word teetotal, emphasizing the 
initial consonant of total, suggest- 
ing the completeness of “to a T,” 


and perhaps even recommending tea 
as a substitute in time of temptation. 
Turner himself was, apparently, 
pleased with his word, because when 
he departed this life in 1846 he had 
the fact that he was its inventor 
inscribed on his teetombstone. 


Why is doing something thoroughly “‘going the whole hog’’? 


The expression is commonly traced 
to a poem by William Cowper pub- 
lished in 1779. Cowper states that 
Mohammed did not forbid the eating 
of all pork by the faithful but only 
one part of the hog. However he 
did not name the forbidden part; 
and Cowper’s poem deais with a 
group of Mohammedans attempting 
to find out just which it was. Each 
man selects the part he prefers, con- 
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vinced that that could not be the 
evil section, and among them they 
manage to eat up the whole hog. 
This may be the explanation. But a 
more likely one is that the English 
shilling and the American ten-cent 
piece were each cailed a hog and the 
phrase “to go the whole hog” may 
have been humorously ironic for 
someone who spent so large a sum at 
one reckless fling. 
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Why is something useless yet costly to keep a “‘white elephant’’? 


White or albino elephants were once 
regarded as a good luck omen in 


Siam. It is said that the king 
of Siam used to give one to any 
courtier who had annoyed him. The 
recipient was then loaded with some- 
thing he didn’t want, which he 
couldn’t use, which cost him a for- 
tune to maintain and which he 
daren’t get rid of. What’s more, if 
he valued his life, he had to pretend 
to be grateful and enraptured. 


Why are the elite referred to as the upper crust? 


The word was first used in this sense 
by the Canadian humorist Thomas 
Haliburton in his popular Sam Slick 
of Slickville (1835). An allusion 
to the hard exterior of the aristocrat 


Why does sub rosa mean secret? 


The Latin expression sub rosa (“un- 
der the rose”) has been used for 
almost 500 years to indicate strict 


confidence, absolute secrecy. The 
explanation is that Cupid bribed 
Harpocrates (the god of silence) 
with a rose, the first ever created, 


or to his insolence may have been in- 
tended, and there may also have been 
an echo of the fact that the upper 
crust of a loaf of bread was regarded 
as the most desirable part. 


in order to throw a veil of privacy 
over the goings-on of Venus. Medi- 
eval dining halls frequently had a 
rose carved in the ceiling to remind 
the guests that what was said free- 
ly at the table should not be re- 
peated elsewhere. 


Do you “egg someone on’’ by throwing eggs at him? 


While it may be true that a well- 
placed egg has egged many a har- 
assed politician into an injudicious 
display of temper (and even once in 
_ @ great while, into making a clear, 
unequivocal statement) the verb to 
egg, in the phrase toe egg on, has 
nothing to do with the barnyard 
variety of egy. It’s simply a variant 
pronunciation of edge. To egg some- 
one on is to edge him on, to incite 
him until suddenly he goes into some 
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course of action—usually a rash and 
regrettable one. 





BY VICTOR BOESEN 


They 
cleared 
the 

air 


In 
Tujunga! 


When the 

“‘cure town’s” health 
was threatened, 

a determined band of 
housewives proved 
you can fight 

City Hall—and win! 


» Peatom YEARS AGO, Cora and 
, Bernard Corrigan locked up the 
“good little house” in Fairfield, 
Connecticut, where they had lived 
for 24 years and set out to find a 
better climate for Bernard who was 
nearly helpless with asthma. After 
almost four years of wandering, as 
Cora earned the money to keep them 
going, the Corrigans finally ended 
up in Los Angeles. 

One evening, when Cora came 
home from work in the advertising 
department of a newspaper, she 
found Bernard reading a letter from 
his sister in Kansas City. “coronet* 


*coRONET, October 1952, ‘‘California’s ‘Cure Town’ 
for Asthmatics.”’ 


Magazine has a story about a town 
near you that is supposed to be good 
for asthma,” she wrote. “It’s called 
Tujunga.” 

That week end the Corrigans 
drove to Tujunga, lying in a high 
valley on the south slopes of the San 
Gabriel Mountains, but within the 
extensive city limits of Los Angeles. 
As they savored the pure air, they 
decided to try living there for a 
while. “We could hardly believe it,” 
recalls Cora Corrigan. “Bernard’s 
breathing was relieved immediately, 
and for the first time in years he was 
able to sleep without sitting up. In 
two months he was back at work 
full-time in his trade as meat cutter.” 

But this peace was to be short- 
lived. One night the doorbell rang, 
and there in the light as Cora 
opened the door stood a couple with 
a petition to sign. A move was under 
way to rezone 148 acres for gravel 
mining in the Big Tujunga Wash 
nearby. Prevailing winds would 
carry dust to the homes of the thou- 
sands who had come to Tujunga and 
adjoining Sunland for relief from 
respiratory ills. 

The Corrigans added their names 
to the 3,000 protesting the zoning 
change. But the petition failed: the 
change was granted. 

“That got my Irish up,” said Cora 
Corrigan, whose other ancestral half 
is Scotch. “A group of citizens had 
asked something of their officials and 
been ignored. It made me angry.” 

Let what happened then be a les- 
son to those of faint heart who be- 
lieve that ordinary citizens “can’t 
fight City Hall.” 

Within hours after she learned of 
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Tujungans’ “sign language” left L. A. City Council members no 
doubt about the town’s feelings toward gravel pit rezoning plan. 


the city’s action, Cora Corrigan was 
at City Hall, 20 miles away, con- 
fronting the clerk of the Los Angeles 
City Council. “But that case is 
closed,” the clerk told her. 

Then she went to see her council- 
man, Everett Burkhalter. “Lady, 
you’ve missed the boat,” said his 
field secretary, Harvey Wertz. “That 
case is closed.” Undaunted, Cora 
buttonholed the councilman, wan- 
gled from him support to get the 
case reopened. 

That accomplished, she requested 
to see the file on the “Gravel Dis- 
trict.” From it she learned that the 
new zoning had been granted despite 
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a warning that removal of the gravel 
would create flood dangers. Cora 
saw that there had been protests in 
person by many citizens who had 
pleaded that the area was “a place 
where the sick could come and be 
healed, and that’s what God wanted.” 

For the next two weeks Cora and 
a neighbor, Edna Schooler, went 
downtown daily to copy the 50 legal- 
size pages of the file. “It took us a 
long time,” explained Cora Corri- 
gan, “because we never found the 
file in the clerk’s office again and we 
had to chase it all over City Hall 
each time.” With others who had 
led the earlier fight, Cora Corrigan 
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formed the Public Relations Coun- 
cil, with the slogan, ““To Protect The 
Air We Breathe.” She called a mass 
meeting at Our Lady of Lourdes 
Church, heralding it with 4,000 
handbills, paid for by herself. 

Committees were set up—a tele- 
phone committee for liaison with 
the public; another to get signatures 
on a new petition, a third to keep 
after the City Council for the new 
hearing date. 

This came through in June 1955, 
on a cramping four days’ notice, and 
with the notice cards bearing the 
right date but the wrong day of the 
week. All the same, when the phone 
committee got through, 10,000 tele- 
phones had been rung with the cor- 
rect information. Baby sitters were 
provided, motor pools organized and 
buses chartered. For newsmen and 
city officials, brochures were assem- 
bled with copies of the gravel file, 
maps and a statement of the reasons 
for the P.R.C.’s position. 

‘“As the hearing opened,” Cora 
Corrigan relates, “the opposition 
seemed to think they had City Hall 
in their pockets.” Their self-assur- 
ance began to change as she pre- 
sented a petition with nearly 20,000 
names, and quietly told how these 
people had come from all parts of 
the U.S. and even overseas to Tu- 
junga for the healthful atmosphere. 
Three physicians gave the medical 
view of the climate’s benefits, under- 
scored with deep impact by the testi- 
mony of dozens of the ailing. 

After two hours, there was talk 
of compromise—of yielding acres. 
Cora Corrigan shook her head. 
“All or nothing,” she said firmly. 
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The Council voted a 60-day de- 
lay. There would be much of this; it 
eliminated most of the men, who 
had jobs to think about. But for the 
housewives, far from causing dis- 
couragement, the delays were oppor- 
tunity to gather strength. 

By phone and mail, the women 
now urged people in other parts of 
the city to get after their own coun- 
cilmen to support the antigravel 
fight. Men and women with speak- 
ing ability addressed each of the 
community’s 82 clubs, asking their 
support. Others obtained documen- 
tation on wind movement, learned 
the percentage of families living in 
the region for health reasons, and 
solicited additional testimonials 
about the climate from doctors. 
They incorporated the P.R.C. to 
emphasize its permanence, and took 
steps to have the Wash made a pub- 
lic park. The persons in charge of 
publicity reported each move to all 
news media. This prompted a local 
businessman with political ambitions 
to protest to Cora Corrigan. 

“You’re embarrassing the officials 
downtown with all this publicity,” 
he said. “You should stop it.” 

The fighting grandmother meas- 
ured him hard, then retorted even- 
ly, ““Publicity—getting the truth out 
—is all we have against their money. 
It will go on.” 

Others continually told her she 
was wasting her time. “You can’t 
fight a million dollars,” they said. 
To these she replied, “But we can! 
This is a democracy.” 

Driving herself nearly the clock 
around, Cora finally collapsed and 
was sent to the hospital. Her fol- 
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lowers carried on under the leader- 
ship of Betsy Tutwiler, who con- 
ferred with her chief each night. 
This went on until the doctor, noting 
his patient’s slow recovery, banned 
further “gravel pit talk.” 

On decision day the City Council 
chamber was packed with Tujunga’s 
militant housewives. All their hard 
work paid off. 

The Council voted seven to five 
against the zoning change. 


UT ONLY A BATTLE had been won. 

A year later, a national gravel 
corporation applied for rights to 
quarry on 348 acres in the Wash. 
Back to the barricades went Cora 
Corrigan and her housewives, open- 
ing a struggle that was to seesaw for 
two years. Up to now, funds had 
come from the modest purses of 
Cora Corrigan and her key helpers. 
Now a real drive for cash was essen- 
tial. Three nights before the kick- 
off party, the phone rang in the 
home of Dora McKissick, chairman 
of the drive. A man’s voice growled: 
“We're going to upset your little 
party.” Then he hung up. 

Dora McKissick thought little of 
it until the following morning, when 
a fire broke out among the eucalyp- 
tus trees in her yard. But she was not 
intimidated. On schedule, she and 
Theresa Kircher took to the streets 
in a sound truck, calling for contri- 
butions until their voices gave out. 

Meanwhile, at one of the many 
hearings at City Hall, a doctor for 
the gravel company contended that 
the healthfulness of Tujunga’s air 
was a “myth.” “As we talked about 
it on the way home,” said Sally 
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Broffman and Mary Costello, moth- 
ers of asthmatic children, “the mad- 
der we got.” They rounded up 150 
other mothers and two days later 
swept into the City Council cham- 
ber, flourishing banners on broom- 
sticks and pushing strollers and baby 
buggies. Councilman Burkhalter 
confided to Sally Broffman after- 
ward, “This march is the best thing 
you've done. The other side is in here 
all the time with three lawyers.” 

“After that some of us went down- 
town every day to see the council- 
men,” said Cora Corrigan. “We 
called on them individually, bring- 
ing a different piece of information 
each time. We felt this was better 
than to load them down with a big 
stack all at once.” 

As the issue came up for hearing 
in December 1958, it looked hope- 
lessly uneven. On the one side were 
a battery of lawyers and expert wit- 
nesses, fortified with an imposing 
array of photographs with plastic 
overlay, charts, maps and diagrams. 
On the other side were “just peo- 
ple,” overflowing into the aisles and 
outer corridor, bearing a few home- 
made drawings and snapshots. 

“We were shooting with popguns 
and they were firing cannon,” said 
P.R.C. Attorney Peter Rice. 

But while the guns of the gravel 
people were big, there were not too 
many shots to fire. As lease-holders 
in the Wash, they argued, they had 
a legal right to get the gravel out. As 
for the dust—medical testimony 
which they brought into the hearing 
asserted that the gravel operations 
could not be harmful. 

On this last point there came 





ringing answers froma score of scien- 
tists and educators, members of the 
Audubon Society, the Sierra Clubs 
and representatives of the Los An- 
geles city school system, who de- 
scribed the Wash as a unique spot, 
abounding in birds and rare plants. 
Prior to December 1958, 25,000 stu- 
dents on biology field trips had 
roamed its verdant trails. 

Professor Roland Ross of Los An- 
geles City College startled the 
throng with a series of bird calls. 
‘Did you ever hear that?” he de- 
manded after each. “You can only 
hear it in the Big Tujunga Wash.” 

All day hopes rose and fell as first 
one side then the other took the 
floor. “We said many prayers,” Cora 
Corrigan remembers. 

The turning point came when, 
with mounting drama, the afflicted 
began to tell their stories. The last 
of these was teenage Linda Gordon 
who told how death had been but 
days away when she was brought to 
Tujunga in her mother’s arms. She 
was nine years old, wholly helpless 


and weighed but 42 pounds. Her 
parents had taken her to Sunair, 
Tujunga’s home for asthmatic chil- 
dren, and in two months she was 
able to start school. 

“I hope,” she said simply, “that 
others will not be denied the chance 
for life that I have had.” 

In the hush that followed her 
moving testimony, a voice was heard 
from the far side of the rail. It was 
Councilman Earle Baker. “It seems 
to me,” he said, “that we are voting 
for dollars against lives today—and 
I vote for lives.” His colleagues—all 
but one—did the same. 

So the story ends, except for a 
word of epilogue. There has since 


-been further progress toward setting 


aside the Wash as a wilderness recre- 
ation area. It was suggested to Peter 
Akmadzich, part owner of the Wash, 
that such a park might bear his 
name. His answer at last put him 
squarely on the side of the towns- 
people: “No,” said Akmadzich re- 
flectively, “the name should be Cora 
Corrigan Park.” 


PSYCHOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


BECAUSE SO MANY people can’t control an impulse 
to test the truth of “wer PAINT” signs one painter 
devised a clever scheme to protect his jobs from 
curious fingers. 

He put a separate board below the “wer PAINT” 
sign and blobbed a swatch of paint across it with 


the invitation: “TRY HERE.” —ROBERT EAGLE 


A SMALL Boy from the city was spending his first 
summer in the country, and was asked how he liked 
running around barefoot. “At first I could hardly 
walk,” he said, “but the rocks get softer every day.” 


—iA VERNE SHIRLEY KROLL 
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STAMP ALBUM 

TEACHES YOUR 
CHILD TO 

COLLECT STAMPS 


Specially created for boys and 
girls from 6 through early teens 





























AN ALBUM THAT CAN BE MASTERED 


Here’s a beginning album that makes sense. It’s limited to the 3° new stamps 
issued by the U.S. Post Office Department during 1960, so it can be filled 
quickly, easily, and inexpensively even by the child who has never collected 
stamps before. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


Working with this album, the beginner gets the “feel” of collecting. He learns 
stamp language. He learns how to handle and mount stamps. And, through 
collecting, he also learns some fascinating facts from the fields of History 
and Geography. 


A SUPERB ALBUM 


Despite its low price, this is a top quality album, made by the same company 
whose albums are used to display the world-famous stamp collection of Wash- 
ington’s Smithsonian Institution. 


TOP VALUE FOR ONLY SI 























e A separate page for each issue 

e Name, date of issue and description given for each stamp 
e Fully illustrated 

e Made of the same paper used in Scott’s $20 albums 

e Bound in a red, white, and blue lacquered cover 





Start your child on the hobby that’s endorsed by leading educators, psycholo- 
gists, and youth leaders. Get your copy of Scott’s Complete United States 
Album now from your local Scott dealer. 


SCOTT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. 
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The 
one-woman 
war 

of 

Dorothea Dix 


‘- . 


eA 
ae 
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BY DONALD JOHN GIESE 


She was among the first to 
befriend the insane, 

and fought passionately 

to prove these 

sufferers were human, too 


ae 40-YEAR-OLD, self-educated 
spinster schoolteacher must have 
known the odds were heavily against 
her that cold, snow-blown day in 
January 1843. Her doctors had 
given her only six months to live. 
Yet she had boldly decided to in- 
vade a man’s world. But because she 
was so frail and shy, Dorothea Dix 
chose an influential friend to deliver 
her crucial speech to the Massachu- 
setts State Legislature. 

The great hall was still as the im- 
passive lawmakers listened to her 
words: “I proceed, gentlemen, to 
call your attention to the present 
state of insane persons within this 
commonwealth, in cages, closets, 
cellars, stalls, pens; chained, naked, 
beaten with rods and lashed into 
obedience.” 

The lawmakers shifted nervously 
in their seats as they heard the long 
list of abuses: 

“In Danvers, a young woman is 
confined in a shed, filthy, half- 
naked, covered with gaping sores. 

“In Berkeley, a man is held in a 
cell with the temperature below zero 
and two-inch frost on the walls. 

“In Sandisfield, a raging maniac 
is chained in a cage and whipped. 

“In Lincoln, an aged woman is 
chained in a stall, screaming with 
pain from the cold.” 


the listeners to heed the “stron: 
claims of suffering humanity. 
When the speaker had finished, the 
Legislature was strangely silent. 
Dorothea Lynde Dix had won the 
first battle of a one-woman war she 
waged relentlessly for nearly half a 
century. Following her devastating 


The words rang out, challenging 
y 


” 
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indictment, Massachusetts immedi- 
ately appropriated money to en- 
large the state’s asylums. Statewide 
investigations launched, a 
shocked public demanded improve- 
ments and reforms followed. 

From this first battle Dorothea 
Dix learned the strategy that won 
her victory after victory in America, 
the British provinces, England and 
Europe: tireless investigation, amass- 


were 


ing of evidence and wise choice of 
spokesmen. Her tactics helped her 
raise more money for philanthropy 
in her lifetime than any 
ever had before. 


woman 


8 geainggee DIX was born in Hamp- 
den, Maine, on April 4, 1802. 
As a child she was frail, pensive and 
quiet, but people said they saw 
strength behind her doleful gray- 
blue eyes. At the age of 12 she re- 
belled against her tyrannical father 
and ran away to live with a grand- 
mother in Boston. At 14 she opened 
her own schocl for the small chil- 
dren of Boston’s wealthier families, 


and she later opened a second school 


for the poor—in her 
mother’s barn. 

Caring for her grandmother, do- 
ing housework and teaching——from 
5 a.M. until after midnight—she 
drove herself to exhaustion. By the 
time she was 19 she was forced to 
support herself by leaning on a desk 
as she taught: at 22 she showed 
symptoms of lung congestion and a 
tendency to hemorrhage. Her doc- 
tors said she would never be able 
to work again. 

They did not reckon with gentle 
Dorothea’s indomitable spirit. She 


erand- 
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forced herself to rest for two years 
and then started to teach again. 
Within five years she was coughing 
blood, and her lung trouble was 
worse. This time the doctors said she 
would have to give up all strenuous 
activity or die. Reluctantly, she con- 
sented to rest, but not for long. 

In 1841, her 39th year, her life 
was changed by what she saw on a 
windy March day in East Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Dorothea 
had gone there to teach a Sunday 
school class in a local jail. 

In an unheated room set apart 
from the main jail she saw two in- 
sane inmates shivering with cold. 
She asked the jailer why their cell 
was unheated. “Insane folks can’t 
feel the cold, Ma’am,” he matter-of- 
factly replied. A blind rage boiled 
up inside her and, though she said 
nothing, she determined to do some- 
thing for the mentally ill. Dorothea 
spent the next two years quietly 
investigating every jail and asylum 
in Massachusetts. 

Following the delivery of her 
speech before the Legislature in 
1843, her doctors again flatly told 
her she would have to stop. She 
thanked them for their advice and 
concern, but ignored their warnings. 
During the next four years she trav- 
eled 30,000 miles by stagecoach over 
dirt trails, visiting hundreds of jails 
and asylums in state after state 

Her oversized traveling bag con- 
tained a hammer, nails, rope and 
heavy straps of leather to make re- 
pairs when the coach broke down on 
some desolate rut. When highway- 
men halted her stage, Dorothea 
leaned out the window, lectured 
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them on the evils of robbery and 
ordered the driver to move on. She 
slept when she could. 

In the town of Little Compton, 
Rhode Island, in a_ seven-foot- 
square stone-walled cell covered 
with frost, she found Abraham Sim- 
mons, a “maniac.” He had been in 
the cell three years, his leg tethered 
to the floor by an ox-chain. As she 
put it in her carefully kept notes, 
he had “only wet straw to lie upon 
and a sheet of ice for his covering.” 

Dorothea insisted on entering his 
cell. “He'll kill you sure, Ma’am,” 
the jailer warned. But he opened 
the door. The “maniac” crouched 
in a corner. She went to him and 
warmed his gnarled hands in her 
own. Tears streamed down his face. 

She rushed from Little Compton 
by coach to Providence to pay a call 
on Rhode Island’s richest man (and 


reputedly the state’s tightest skin- 
flint), Cyrus Butler. 

Once inside Butler’s parlor, the 
frail teacher launched into a graph- 


Rhode 


was 


ic description of Island 
asylums. Her host stunned. 
“What do you expect me to do 
about it?” he asked. 

“T want you to donate $50,000 
toward the enlargement of the men- 
tal hospital in this city,” she said. 

After a long silence he replied, 
“Madam, I’ll do it.”” Rhode Island’s 
famed Butler Hospital for the men- 
tally ill was soon under construction. 

Now Dorothea’s devotion to her 
cause became a full-fledged crusade. 
Traveling by stagecoach, she stormed 
into Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illin- 
ois, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, 
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North Carolina, 
Washington, D.C. 

Over the next decade at least one 
new or remodeled hospital sprang 
up yearly at her instigation, among 
them beautiful St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital in Washington. 

She extended her private war 
next to the British provinces and 
new hospitals went up in Toronto, 
Halifax and St. John, Newfound- 
land. The coughing spells grew 
worse during her travels, and now 
malarial fever attacks often left her 
unconscious. But she refused to rest. 


Maryland 


and 


Dorothea’s friends and her doc- 
tors were delighted in 1854 when 
she announced she was going on a 
prolonged vacation in Europe. But 
her “vacation” was spent inspecting 
the major asylums and prisons in 
London. Edinburgh, Paris, Rome. 
Naples, Vienna, Constantinople, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
and Amsterdam. 

In Edinburgh, Dorothea found 
conditions in the local asylums and 
prisons as bad as any she had seen 
in America. When the Lord Provost 
shrugged off her appeals for reform, 
she decided to take her case to the 
Home Secretary in London. Learn- 
ing of her plan to go over his head, 
the Provost took the morning train 
to London, to tell his side of the 
story first. When he arrived at the 
Home Secretary’s office, he learned 
Dorothea Dix had arrived the night 
before, had had her interview and 
had secured the appointment of a 
royal commission to investigate con- 
ditions in Edinburgh. 

In Rome she requested a private 
audience with Pope Pius [X. The 
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Pope showed visible emotion at the 
news ‘she brought him about his 
flock. The next day Rome asylum 
officials were startled by a surprise 
visitor. Pope Pius LX, unannounced, 
asked to be taken on a tour of the 
wards. Within a week, a Vatican- 
appointed physician was en route 
to Paris to study the latest methods 
of treating and caring for the in- 
sane. On orders from the Vatican, 
land was purchased and construc- 
tion begun on a new asylum. 

Dorothea Dix was back at work 
in America and nearing 60 years of 
age when the Civil War broke out. 
She went at once to Washington to 
offer her help and was appointed 
Superintendent of Women Nurses 
for the Union Armies. She held the 
job until the war ended. 

In December 1866, Edwin M. 
Stanton, Secretary of War, deter- 
mined to recognize officially the 
service she had rendered in time of 
war, asked Dorothea Dix if she 
would prefer a public testimonial 
attended by the highest Govern- 
ment officials, or a gift of money 
from Congress. She said she wanted 


her country’s flags. She was pre- 
sented specially made U.S. flags, 
which she in turn gave to Harvard 
College. They were hung over the 
main entrance to Memorial Hall. 

Following the war Dorothea con- 
tinued her work for 15 years. The 
number of hospitals she had built 
had grown to 34. In her 80th year 
she at last realized her life’s work 
was ended. A room was placed at 
her disposal at the hospital she had 
founded in Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dr. John W. Ward, a physician 
at the hospital, entered the room on 
the warm evening of July 17, 1887. 
“Just as I] opened the door,” he said 
at the time, “she heaved a soft, quiet 
sigh and all of earth was over.” 

Her modest funeral in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, near Boston, was 
attended by only a handful of her 
closest friends. In notifying the 
world of her death, Dr. Charles H. 
Nichols, her friend for many years, 
said, “Thus has died and been laid 
to rest in the most quiet, unostenta- 
tious way the most useful and dis- 
tinguished woman America has yet 
produced.” 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? 


THE WIFE OF 


THE MAN who heads the Strategic Air 


Command is named May Ayre Power. What is more, 
there is a man working in the Government’s man-in- 
space program whose name is Chris Craft. —waxrer ross 


A YOUNG WOMAN with adventure in her soul joined a 
circus. Anxious to do everything right, she asked her 


employer for a few tips. 


“IT don’t want to make a lot of beginner’s mistakes,” 
she said. 


“Well, for one thing,” 
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replied the manager, “don’t 
ever undress around the bearded lady.” 


—EVELYN NAWN 








Colonial Palms Golf Course, Miami, Florida 


Patented 
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... couldn’t you play more golf if 
your course had WIDE-LITES ? 





How many times has dusk kept you from playing the back 
nine? And how many times has your work kept you away from 
the course during daylight hours? Too many times, probably. 


But now, there’s no need for dusk and darkness to inter- 
fere with your game. Wide-Lites make it practical to light a com- 
plete 18-hole course. At the course shown here, for instance, 123 
Wide-Lites mounted on palm trees give so much light that snap- 
shots can be taken with daytime exposures! 


The smooth, broad coverage that makes Wide-Lites great 
for sports lighting make them perfect for lighting outdoor work 
areas, parking lots, construction sites and building exteriors. 


Wide-Lites are thrifty, too—one mercury vapor Wide-Lite 
does the work of two or more incandescent floodlights. A tem- 
pered glass lens and rugged cast aluminum body protect the lamp 
and reflector to keep efficiency high. And of course the lamps 
used in Wide-Lites outlast incandescent lamps twelve to one! 


Ask your Wide-Lite distributor about all the other Wide- 
Lite advantages. Or mail the coupon. No obligation, of course. 


WIDE-LITE CORPORATION Dept. HA 111 
4114 GULF FREEWAY «+ HOUSTON, TEXAS 


v iw at _ 5 iw ae v ; 
WY It)D Belh es x Please send me more information on how to use Wide- 


Lites to light a 





NAME_ 


HIGH EFFICIENCY coupons. 
FLOODLIGHTS : ADDRESS. 


CITY. 




















BY CHARLES BOSWELL 


The 

silent guns 
of 

St. Stephen 


HE ST. CROIX RIVER marks the international boundary between New 

Brunswick, in Canada, and Washington County, Maine. But the 
families of St. Stephen, on the Canadian side, and Calais, directly 
across the stream in Maine, find it no barrier to a long standing kinship 
that produced the oddest incident of the War of 1812. 

Soon after the outbreak of hostilities, British military headquarters 
in Quebec sent a battery of cannon to St. Stephen, with orders instruct- 
ing the townsmen to bombard Calais. To the citizens of St. Stephen this 
command was unthinkable. But to ignore it was equally impossible. 
The men were plunged into gloom—until a discovery gave them a 
ready-made excuse. The battery of St. Stephen remained silent. 

This news eventually reached Quebec, and a British major was 
dispatched to St. Stephen to investigate. 

“We couldn’t shoot, Major,” shrugged the local militia captain, with 
an innocent expression. “You didn’t send us any gunpowder.” 

In due course, a wagon laden with gunpowder kegs rumbled into 
St. Stephen. Again the men of the town met to confront their dilemma. 
The war was becoming a downright nuisance. Even the big annual 
Fourth of July celebration in Calais, always a high point of summer, 
might have to be called off for lack of fireworks. And now this nasty 
‘annon business! But again the men put their heads together, and an 
inspired solution was found. The war ended without a shot being fired 
across the river. Months later, an official British commission descended 
on St. Stephen to hold an inquiry. 

“Our cannon wouldn’t fire,” the Canadian captain explained. “That 
gunpowder was wet.” Far from satisfied, the commission grilled the 
captain. Why hadn’t he reported it? Why hadn’t he asked for dry pow- 
der? And where were the kegs of the wet powder? 

The captain was trapped. He could only blurt out the truth. And 
the truth proved so warming that the commission members couldn’t 
find it in themselves to condemn him—nor to keep a straight face. 

“It was this way, sir,” the captain stammered. “Right after that 
powder came, we needed it for something else. The biggest celebra- 
tion in these parts is the Americans’ Fourth of July party. But, 
because of the war, they had no powder for fireworks. We decided it 
would be only neighborly to send them ours. It was a grand party.” i 
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COAST TO COAST 


I AM A LETTER CARRIER for the Sun- 
nyvale, California, Post Office. One 
day while delivering mail on my 
route, I rang a doorbell and was 
greeted by a harassed-looking young 
mother and three noisy youngsters. 
Raising my voice above the shouts 
of the children, I informed her she 
had a letter with four cents postage 
due. Untangling a youngster from 
her skirt, she distract..ly reached 
into her apron pocket and said, “My 
purse is upstairs. Is it all right if I 


give you pennies?” DANIEL FORD 


A POLICEMAN in Detroit, Michigan, 
flashing his light through a broken 
store window, saw a man fumbling 
with a cash register and promptly 
collared him. 

Next day the man pleaded in- 
nocent. “I was leaning against the 
window, Your Honor,” he _ ex- 
plained, “and when it broke I 
crawled inside to leave my name 
and address.” 

“Then why did you open the 
cash register?” demanded _ the 
judge. 

Without hesitation, the man re- 
plied, “I was looking for a pencil.” 


CLARENCE ROESER 


AFTER A MID-APRIL snow hit 
cago and the Midwest, a prominent 
meteorologist and weather fore- 
caster received this note: 

“Dear Sir, I have just shoveled 
six inches of partly cloudy off my 
walk.” 


——BOB SWANSON 
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The ‘Regularity 
Breakfast” for 
Weight-Control 


You get a good supply of normal ‘‘food 
bulk’’— but only 180 calories! 


Many weight-control diets that are 
now so popular have one serious 
deficiency. They supply little of 
the food bulk which is helpful in 
promoting natural regularity. 


Fortunately, Kellogg’s ‘‘Regu- 
larity Breakfast’? can supply the 
bulk that is missing. And its cal- 
orie count is a mere 180. 

The menu is easy and delicious: 
4 oz. tomato juice, % cup Kellogg’s 
All-Bran, 4 oz. skim milk, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, black coffee or tea. 

Why don’t you try Kellogg’s 
‘‘Regularity Breakfast’’ soon? 
Millions rely on it for the whole- 
some food bulk their systems need 


every day. 


Uehlleggs ALL-BRAN 
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Is 
your 


airport 


a 
death 
trap? 


Traffic jams of 
high-speed 

jets; inadequate 
lights and 


fire equipment; 


surrounding 
obstacles and 
overworked 
personnel can 
add up 

to disaster 











BY DON. MURRAY 


“sigan INTO THE SWIRLING, high-speed aerial traffic 
3 jam over New York City last December 16, a 
_ United Air Lines DC-8 jet overshot its holding pat- 
| tern.and collided with a Trans World Airlines Super 
Constellation above Staten Island. Then the huge - 
‘jet screamed across New York harbor and plunged 
to a flery end on a busy Brooklyn -street corner. 
Cost of ‘the collision: 134 human lives. The’ pilot - 
of an American Airlines db] a ele)e)ge)® Electra ole} gzre) 
through night-storm clouds February 3, 1959, 
guided by a ground radio control system which 
could not tell him his altitude. He was searching 
for New York’s La Guardia Airport and Runway 22, 
known to pilots as “The Black Hole of Calcutta.” 
His approach, over water, was visually deceptive. 
There were no approach lights to guide him to 








the runway. He landed short—in 
the icy East River. Quick rescue 
work saved nine who were aboard; 
65 died. 

While the Civil Aeronautics Board 
found that the absence of these 
lights had nothing to do with the 
crash, Senator A.S. Mike Monroney, 
Chairman of the Senate Aviation 
Subcommittee, a year later was of 
the opinion that “high intensity [ap- 
proach] lighting would have brought 
that plane in safely.” 

These incidents document part of 
the national scandal of our jammed- 
up airports. They are the heart of 
the air safety problem, for about 60 
percent of all airplane accidents 
take place in the airport area: 40 
percent on landing; 20 percent on 
take-off. 

“There is not a single commercial 
airport in the United States that is 
completely adequate to handle jets 
under all conditions,” said veteran 
TWA pilot Karl M. Ruppenthal 
on January 30, 1960. 

The president of the Air Lines 
Pilots Association, Clarence N. 
Sayen, testified before Congress on 
January 18, 1960 that “. . . no single 
category of preventable accidents 
has caused so much loss of life, in- 
jury, delay and substandard air 
service ... than the continued lack 
of . . . landing aids and airport 
safety standards.” 

Take the ground control system, 
for instance. It is the controller who 
helps the pilot make the right choice 
of landing alternatives. 

Pilots know the controller is armed 
with inadequate aids and forced to 
work under nightmare conditions. 


He has no lunch hour; he rarely gets 
a toilet break; his surroundings. are 
crowded, noisy and poorly venti- 
lated, making safe work incredibly 
difficult. At La Guardia, for ex- 
ample, the two radar men use the 
old-style sets that demand darkness. 
To simulate this, they sit huddled 
under a pup tent in a corner. 

Landing choices depend on the 
plane, its load, navigation equip- 
ment, the pilot’s experience, wind, 
visibility, runway condition. On pa- 
per pilot and controller seem to 
have many safe alternatives. 

As a matter of fact, quite often 
there isn’t any alternative. 

“With modern aircraft requiring 
longer runways,” the A.L.P.A.’s 
Sayen charged, “many of our air- 
ports have become, for all practical 
purposes, single runway airports. 
Even our best-equipped airports 


“usually only have straight in, full 


instrument approach capability in 
one direction on one runway.” 


ww DOES THIS MEAN? In- 
strument approach capability 
I.L.S. (Instrument Landing 
System )—is made up of four radio 
stations on the ground sending di- 
rectional signals to approaching 


——>e 


aircraft. Their signals operate in- 
struments that show the pilot if he 


is approaching correctly. Instru- 
ment landings are required under 
certain bad atmospheric conditions ; 
and most jets, because of their high 
speed, are landed on instruments. 

Only six airports in the entire 
country have two-way I.L.S. They 
are: New York’s Idlewild; Newark 
International; Chicago’s O’Hare; 
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San Antonio International; Atlanta 
Municipal; and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul International in Minneapolis. 
This means that only in these air- 
ports do instruments operate equal- 
ly well from both ends of a single 
runway. In other airports, if the 
wind direction makes it necessary to 
land in the opposite direction from 
the one directly controlled by I.L.S., 
the pilot must read his I.L.S. instru- 
ments backward, and try to land 
minus information on his altitude. 
He must read other instruments to 
determine how high he is, while try- 
ing to fly on I.L.S. 

So, in effect, in most of our air- 
ports, pilots may have to land at 
high speeds without proper instru- 
ment controls. 

We are catching up: better land- 
ing aids are being installed. But 
progress is being made far too slow- 
ly. This year the biz jets are using 
about 34 U.S. airports. The num- 
ber is rising every month; within 
five years it will pass 160. 

Midway Airport in Chicago, the 
world’s busiest airport, on July 24, 
1959 reached a peak in one 24- 
hour period of an arrival or depar- 
ture every 51 seconds. Ordinarily a 
single controller at Midway has to 
keep track of approximately 80 air- 
craft during peak hours. 

And this is the way Senator Mon- 
roney describes flying into New 
York: “It’s like trying to fly through 
a bird cage—to get to Teterboro, to 
Westchester, to La Guardia, to Idle- 
wild, to Newark. You have to criss- 
cross; there are no directional ar- 
rivals or departures. If something 
goes wrong in that split second with 
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high-performance aircraft, you’re in 
trouble, fatal trouble.” 

La Guardia Airport has for years 
been called “totally inadequate” by 
aviation authorities. Senator Mon- 
roney says, “If I were the chief of 
aviation, I would close La Guardia 
to all but small, private planes.” It 
is now being rebuilt at a cost of 
$65,000,000. This year 825 feet of 
approach lights were installed on 
La Guardia’s Runway 22. 

The closer a pilot gets to the run- 
way the more the dangers increase. 
Even if he has been on instruments, 
he has to depend on his eyes in those 
final seconds. 

Once he has touched down, a 
pilot might be expected to heave a 
sigh of relief. He can’t at most US. 
airports. Listen again to Pilot Rup- 
penthal: “Many airport runways 
are pitted, pocked or contoured. 
Some have humps. . . which steal 
precious momentum from a heavi- 
ly loaded jet on its take-off roll. ... 
Brakes don’t always work. Stopping 
distance may increase a third when 
runways are wet.” 

Runways look long, but they are 
suddenly fatally short if anything 
goes wrong, and if there is no run- 
over area or high-speed turnoff. 
There are even U.S. airports built 
on the tops of hills that have been 
leveled off and airports with obsta- 
cles at the end of runways. 

In Miami two and a half years 
ago, an Eastern Air Lines Constella- 
tion had an engine failure and fire 
immediately after take-off. The 
pilot circled back and made an 
emergency landing just as the fire 
became uncontrollable. A dozen 
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passengers got out in time. More 
might not have made it. The air- 
port had four pieces of equipment 
standing by; these had a total ca- 
pacity of about 2,150 gallons of 
water-foam, and could only gener- 
ate foam at half the rate suggested 
by the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, an objective engineering 
organization. There were no power 
saws, no escape ladders. By early 
1960, Miami International Airport 
had two new crash trucks. 

The N.F.P.A. has found fire and 
rescue equipment in nearly all U.S. 
airports inadequate; and that even 
this is rarely effectively manned. 

Airport fire crews are often volun- 
teers from the airlines or the airport 
staff who may not be on duty when 
they are needed—and who are 
frequently not well trained. The 
N.F.P.A. ranks Logan International 
Airport in Boston as one of the best 
in the country on fire and rescue, 
and Chicago’s Midway as the worst 
equipped major airport for fire and 
rescue in the U.S. Midway has a 
city firehouse on the field with one 
major crash truck but only one con- 
ventional pumper, a hook and lad- 
der. There is no ability to make 
foam—vital to put out gasoline and 
kerosene fires—in the quantities re- 
quired and no real rescue equip- 
ment. Some cities like Cleveland, 
Denver, Phoenix, Cincinnati, At- 
lanta and Miami are starting to 
improve fire and rescue service. 

This is not cheap. A good crash 
truck can cost $75,000. For a major 
airport there is an average annual 
expense of at least $125,000 to keep 
trained men on the job. 
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But even a good fire-rescue team 
can be in a spot if they don’t have 
the right equipment. On February 
20, 1959, the San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport fire team could not 
effectively fight flames from a burn- 
ing DC-7C that had skidded 200 
feet off the runway, because their 
trucks were not equipped to travel 
in mud. 

Taking off is not as dangerous as 
landing, but it has its moments. Sit 
in the cockpit of a jet loaded to fly 
the Atlantic—gross weight about 
300,000 pounds—as it races down a 
runway, and you may be staggered 
by the obstacles that suddenly loom 
in your flight path. 

Sometimes natural obstacles, such 
as mountains, prescribe special flight 
patterns as they do out of Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco airports. But 
the worst hazards are often man- 
made. The best place for a television 
broadcasting tower is often in the 
ideal course for a flight pattern. Both 
demand a chunk of clear sky. That 
is the case in Kansas City, where 
planes have to dodge around the 
local TV tower. 

It is almost impossible to control 
the obstacles erected around an air- 
port. One runway at San Francisco’s 
International Airport used to end 
half a mile from.a six-lane highway. 
Then the runway was extended to 
the highway; now apartment houses 
are scheduled to be built across the 
highway. The airport can do noth- 
ing about it. It doesn’t own the 
land, and it has no jurisdiction in 
the town where the apartment 
houses are to be built. 

You might think people would 
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refuse to live at the end of a run- 
way at a major airport. To the con- 
trary. On June 9, 1956, less than a 
block from Minneapolis-St. Paul 
International Airport, nine people 
were killed when a Navy jet de- 
stroyed five single-family homes. 
Today duplexes stand on the same 
spot—ten families, instead of five, 
inhabit the lots where the jet hit. 

This March the New York City 
Board of Education decided to lo- 
cate two new schools farther from 
Idlewild airport. The parents ob- 
jected. They wanted the Board to 
follow its usual practice of placing 
new schools in population areas. If 
this were done, one school would be 
5,000 feet from a runway, the other 
only 1,600 feet. 

Most air travelers probably be- 
lieve that the Federal Government, 
which operates the control towers 
at major commercial airports, also 
certifies airports. It does not. It can 
technically close an unsafe airport 
permanently—-but the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency has never done so. 

The F.A.A. merely certifies the 
right of an air carrier to use a par- 
ticular runway under certain con- 
ditions. Most airlines have their own 
minimum flight standards which 
are above the Government’s. Still, 
each pilot makes up his mind on the 
safety of each flight. Under the nor- 
mal pressures to maintain his sched- 
ules he often decides to do his best 
with the facilities at hand. 

In the competitive airlines busi- 
ness few companies are anxious to 
insist on those improvements to air- 
ports which they must pay for in in- 
creased landing fees. Neither are the 
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airlines likely to boycott an airport 
and let a competitor pick up their 
business. 

Sometimes pilots have taken mat- 
ters into their own hands. In Dal- 
las, the Federal Government had 
approach lights ready to install, but 
for months the municipal govern- 
ment did not acquire the needed 
land. Only when the pilots threat- 
ened not to land in Dallas in bad 
weather was the land purchased. 

In September 1958, President 
Eisenhower vetoed a bill appropriat- 
ing $100,000,000 for airport im- 
provement, saying this was a local 
responsibility. Airport planning vir- 
tually stopped for 12 months, a cru- 
cial year at the beginning of the 
commercial jet age. 


if IS HARD to pin down the culprit 


responsible for our airport situa- 
tion because of the curious way air- 
ports are established, usually outside 
normal city limits. Washington’s air- 
port is operated by the F.A.A.; Bos- 
ton’s by the Massachusetts Port 
Authority; Minneapolis-St. Paul’s 
by a special two-city airports com- 
mission; Louisville, Kentucky, by a 
city and county air board; Milwau- 
kee’s by a county department of 
public works; Dallas’ by a city 
department. 

There is no simple solution to 
the problems of U.S. air terminals. 
Take the case of Washington. Air 
travel there has increased and the 
airport, once one of the nation’s 
best, 1s strained beyond its capacity. 
Planes must line up in the air to 
land in one direction, and often 
must stand in line on the runways 
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for half an hour or more to take off. 
The only solution has been to 
start building a huge new jet air- 
port, Dulles International, 23 miles 
farther out at Chantilly, Virginia. 
Other cities must face up to the 
need for modern, jet airports. The 
scandal of our airports can be elim- 
inated. Here are some things most 
aviation experts agree must be done: 
More airports: so that traffic com- 
ing from the west, for example, can 
land in an airport on the western 
side of a city instead of criss-crossing 
dangerously with other traffic. 
Airports built farther out from cities: 
connected by toll roads or high- 
speed trains. 
Greatly improved electronic equipment 
for safe, all-weather instrument land- 
ing and taking off: the F.A.A. is push- 
ing development of computer sys- 
tems to keep track of planes in the 
air, and will install one in Boston 
next year. By 1963 the agency ex- 
pects to have three-dimensional 
radar to show the true position of 
planes in space. The F.A.A. is also 
developing a system of dual run- 
ways; and working on collision- 
warning equipment, better ap- 
proach lighting and the design of 
high-speed turnoff areas. 
Arresting gear to stop runaway planes: 
two systems seem most promising; 
1) a tail hook such as is used on 
aircraft carriers, and 2) an emer- 
gency system which could trigger 
a flood on a section of runway to 
slow down a runaway plane. 
Improved weather reporting: to tell 
the pilot conditions over the run- 
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than 30 seconds before 
touchdown. This is especially im- 
portant in coastal airports where 
fogs come up suddenly. 
Measurement of the coefficient of fric- 
tion on wet, icy or snowy runways: 
so a pilot can know if he can take 
off or stop. 

Planes that land and take off in less 
space: land for monstrous airports is 
not available within convenient dis- 
tance of most cities. 

The Airport Operators Council, 
the American Association of Air- 
port Executives and the National 
Association of State Aviation Off- 
cials jointly estimate that over $1.1 


way less 


billion must be spent for the im- 
provement and expansion of exist- 


ing airports and the building of new 
ones in the next four years. Senator 
Monroney has introduced a bill in 
Congress for $75,000,000 a year of 


Federal funds for airport construc- 
tion in each of the next five years, 
to be matched in some measure by 
the local communities. 

We are engaged in a vital race 
with a future that grows closer every 
day. Last year 56,350,000 passen- 
gers flew over 30 billion miles—most 
of them in and out of inadequate 
airports—and those figures will 
double by 1975. ‘“Tomorrow’s air- 
ports must be built today,” flatly 
warns Senator Monroney. “Enough 
people have been killed to make our 
needs clear. Only by improving our 
airports can we maintain and im- 
prove our record of safe flight. It 
isn’t too late—yet.” \ebd 


——JACK HERBERT 
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public notice 


reo IN A RESTAURANT near Basel, Switzerland: “Diners who 
are tempted to steal silverware, ash trays and other objects 
belonging to this establishment are asked to do it discreetly. We want 


to preserve the good reputation of our clientele.” HAROLD HELPER 


HE PARAKEET’S CAGE in a Los Angeles pet shop carried this sign: 
*Mother’s Whistler.” 


MORRIS BENDER (Catholic Digest) 


a IN A San Francisco shoe repair shop: BOOTICIAN. —1anny cuesicx 
¢ 


gypsvouras av AN Ohio restaurant have a choice of reducing diets 
dull or spirited. 
The menu offers: 
Diet formula, 75 cents. 


Diet formula with one ounce of rum, $1. LOUIS KIRSCHBAUM 


if HE MEN’S CLUB ol a First Methodist Church in Texas reorganized 
and elected new officers. Announcement of the feat was made in 
the church bulletin-—“Our Methodist Men’s Club has reformed.” 


THEODORE THOMAS 


qp* AN EXCURSION BOAT: “The chairs in this cabin are for the 
ladies. Gentlemen are requested not to make use of them until 


the ladies are seated.” NATALIE GROSS 


N NEW YORK, A TRAVEL AGENCY displayed this sign in its window: 


‘See Earth First.” 


MORRIS BENDER 


éé NEW CANADIAN air regulation declares: ““No person shall enter 
or attempt to enter any aircraft in flight.” —D. L. TENZI 


@LASSIFIED AD FOR a used car: “Owned by a young fellow—used 


mostly for parking.” MRS. PATRICE CLICK 


pe COMPLICATIONS of modern life are epitomized in a traffic sign 
at an intersection of superhighways near Chicago: “To Make 


Left Turn Make Two Right Turns.” 


GEORGE HALL 
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Many said she 
Wielbilemalca Acie 

find happiness, 
but her 

unlikely marriage 
has brought 


a surprising, new 





Tanto) dlelarel 
security and a love 
beyond her 

fondest dreams 


BY NANCY SPAIN 








DO WISH YOU’D FIND someone nice and 
I new for Margaret,’’ Queen Elizabeth 
used to urge her own close circle of 
friends. As it turned out, however, the 
Queen’s concern for her younger, unmar- 
ried sister was needless. For Princess 
Margaret in 1960 had found someone 
new and nice all by herself. Yet the world 
watching the wedding on television a 
year ago wondered, like the guests at so 
many weddings, whether bridegroom An- 
thony Armstrong-Jones, the commoner- 
photographer, would make his princess 
happy. Somehow, rumor and downright 
invention have flooded the press about the 
“situation” in 10 Kensington Palace. Last 
year Cronin the butler left, hooking him- 
self a $15,000 a year job in a Florida Jai 
Alai establishment (Margaret paid him 
$2,240) and $22,400 in serial rights as he 
went. One footman had to be “‘restrained”’ 
by the Queen Mother from publishing his 
memoirs, and another quit. Even the un- 
informative official communiqués from 10 
Kensington Palace seem to give the im- 
pression that the Joneses have some 
strange and guilty secret to hide fro 1 the 
world. The Joneses’ public appearances 
do nothing to dispel this idea. She looks 


so white and nervous. He appears so 
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often tense and grim. But their looks 
honestly belie them. 
In private, Tony and Margaret are 
and always have been) radiantly, 
blazingly, slightly embarrassingly in 
love. When they go out to lunch in 
a friend’s house they are inclined to 
enter hand-in-hand. When Mar- 
garet wants a cigarette (she has cut 
down from 40 Chesterfields a day 
to four, which Tony carries in his 
cigarette case) and her host offers 
her one, she invariably replies: 
“No, thank you. My darling has 


” 


mine. 


Margaret, before her meeting 


with ‘Tony, was a girl who had lost 
She would stay up all 
night, exhaust herself by taking 
guests back to Clarence House, the 


her way. 


Queen Mother’s residence and Mar- 
caret’s former home. She would play 
the piano there until three in the 
morning, and then guiltily push the 
chairs back into place, saying: 

“IT don’t want Mummy to know 
I’ve been up so late.” 

But now all these signs of emo- 
tional insecurity have vanished. It 
is anew Margaret who is in bed by 
10 p.m., who wakes at 8 a.m. and 
who sings in the bathroom 
Tony. 


with 
share a bathroom. 
connects hei 


They 
which bedroom with 
his dressing room and the duets (in- 
evitably from Oklahoma and South 
Pacific) ring across the courtyards 
of Kensington Palace. 

Yet far from complaining about 


this, “the neighbors” (who include 


Tenseness in public, friends say, obscures the couple’s warm, mutual devotion. 





the Duchess of Kent, the 
Duke of Beaufort and Prin- 
cess Alice of Athlone) think 
it “delightful” that the young 
people should be so _ en- 
chanted with one another. 

“T think it’s very nice in- 
deed for her to have him,” 
one of the inner circle told 
me. “She has been lonely in 
all the ways that matter for 
far too long.” 

Until Tony started his new 
job at the Council of Indus- 
trial Design, the Joneses’ of- 
ficial day began at 9:15 when 
the breakfast trays went up. 
Margaret usually has fruit 
juice, fruit, toast, marmalade 
and her own special blend of 
tea. Tony often has kippered 
nerring—his favorite food. 

At 9:45, Margaret’s per- 
sonal maid, Mrs. Ruby Mac- 
donald, enters to “dress”’ her. 
Using the back door, she ar- 
rives from Clarence House. 
And by 10:30 Margaret is 
waiting in the white-walled 
drawing room to choose be- 
tween the two menus sent 
up by Mrs. Miles, the cook. 

Meals are very simple—usually a 
main dish, salad and dessert. They 
eat cutlets with their fingers and 
pick the last bit of meat from a 
chicken bone. They seldom eat 
sweets and drink only moderately. 

The dining room holds ten—small 
to one used to Buckingham Palace, 
but sheer luxury to Tony. When they 
are alone, Tony often takes off his 
jacket, hangs it on the back of his 
chair and eats in his shirt sleeves, 
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As bachelor: Fisy Ghide/ qdlethes in’ tiki xndio, 


while Margaret looks on with total 
indulgence. 

When they entertain, Margaret 
and Tony confine themselves to very 
small intimate parties. All of the 
guests gossip like mad. Quite often 
Margaret writes down the witty re- 
marks on a pad in a silver holder 
so she can repeat the cracks next 
day to some other of her friends 
within the charmed circle. 

Being an intimate friend of the 


Joneses can be wildly expensive. One 
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of the favored few upon whom the 
Joneses can drop in at any time 
moaned the other day: “The bill for 
flowers, cut flowers—you wouldn’t 
believe it! We have to have the 
house filled with flowers in case they 
come. And they never give us any 
warning.” 

And when they visit friends for 
the week end, the host and hostess 
must be prepared for royal pre- 
rogatives and eccentricities. Before 
dinner, Tony and Margaret may dis- 
appear to their rooms at 7 p.m. and 
not come until 9:30 


down P.M. 


Hostesses have learned to avoid any- 
thing that can spoil if kept waiting. 
The Princess must see the list of 
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cuests weeks in advance, with a 
dossier on each. Margaret likes to 
prepare her conversation. ‘Total 
strangers feel flattered they 
find Margaret and Tony know all 


their interests. 


when 


They both go to church on Sun- 
day morning, no matter where they 
are. Tony was not a regular church- 
goer, but since his marriage he’s be- 
come involved in the royal family’s 
position in the Church of England. 

Margaret’s character is a strange 
list of contradictions. She adores be- 
ing royal, yet hankers after normal 
She rigid 


protocol for everyone else, but is 


womanhood. insists on 


still getting away with all the pranks 
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Tony heeds advice 
on sign as they 
leave theater (left) 
Regular 

piaygoers, they saw 
“West Side Story” 
four times. 

At lunchtime, Meg” 
often picks Tony 
up at office in 
their Rolls Royce. 
When he drives, 
she dutifully 

gives turn signals. 


that made her such a delightfully 
kittenish, baby Princess. Now that 
Tony is a “working man” again, 
Margaret is showing signs of becom- 
ing a sentimental and 
wife. She has thrown his office into a 


POssessi\ e 


tailspin by driving to mid-London in 
one of their three cars (Rolls Royce, 
Rover and Mini-minor) to pick him 
up for lunch. And when Tony 
drives the Rolls (license plate XLP 
920), Margaret can be seen giving 
traffic signals. 

Like Tony, Margaret longs to be 
self-sufficient. She prefers the sort of 
cozy atmosphere where people wait 
on themselves, and there is no ser- 


vant around to restrain conversa- 
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ion. Quite often, Mrs. Miles leaves 
steaks, peeled potatoes and salad so 
Margaret can cook for her guests 
after the theater. When they do this 
they stack the dishes in the sink. 

The days are over when Margaret 
would visit a friend’s bachelor flat 
after the theater and wander around 
picking up scattered laundry, occa- 
sionally pouring a neat 
Scotch from a bottle left around. 


class of 


Nowadays, her most Bohemian lapse 


is occasionally to open her own front 
door to greet guests. 

When Tony is alone for the after- 
noon he often dark- 
room converted from a servants’ sit- 


works in the 


ting room. Friends who have seen 
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his latest work say Tony is better 
than ever, though, of course, he is 
not allowed to publish his candid 
photos of his royal in-laws. 

From the darkroom, Tony, the 
‘good mixer,” the lover of chat 
and gossip, is often drawn to the 
servants’ hall. Here are cups and 
cups of tea, as in the old days 
at his Pimlico studio. He shows the 
sort of friendly interest in other 
people’s problems that has earned 
him the reputation, below stairs, 
as “the most charming man anyone 
has ever known.” 

Possibly the publication of Cron- 
in’s story did ‘Tony more good than 
harm. All the world felt sympathy 
for a man who wanted to make his 
own wine racks, who tried to cut 
down on expenditures, who wanted 
the butler to knock on the drawing- 
room door of a newly married pair. 

Much has been printed about 
Tony’s apparent lack of regular paid 
employment. Many people groan 
because a boy of such ability has 
been 


‘ 


“allowed to molder” in the 


royal cage. Perhaps not everyone 
realizes the importance of his role 
in the life of the new, radiant Prin- 
cess Royal. 

Some years ago, Tony (who was 
once a sports clothes designer) asked 
a very famous London hairdresser 
to teach him the tricks of his trade. 
He wanted to know everything 
about beer, egg and color rinses. 
Now he’s put his knowledge to good 
use. With an artistic director of 
Tony’s talent taking an interest in 
her hair, clothes, 
and make-up, 


shoes, accessories 
Margaret herself 


would have something to say if 


involved her husband in 
yet another full-time occupation. 
Tony used not to give a hoot 


someone 


about what he wore, nor how he 
wore it. But life inside the royal 
goldfish bowl has transformed him 
into a dandy. He spends as much 
time before his mirror as Margaret 
does before hers. All his new suits 
are navy blue or gray. The tighter- 
than-tight jeans are gone forever. 
At one time his hair would have 
grown long, unnoticed. Now his 
grooming is impeccable. 

Margaret has always been a tre- 
mendous sentimentalist. But Tony, 
determined, ambitious, has had to 
face facts with a stern competence 
ever since, at the age of 16, he con- 
tracted polio and knew he would 
never again be able to use the ten- 
dons of his right foot properly. 

To this day he wears boots (a five- 
year-old pair—Tony can’t bear to 
throw anything away), partly to 
conceal the stiffness but also to help 
him walk firmly. Now that his life 
has become more sedentary (in the 
old days he wou!d leap all over the 
studio) he is limping again. 

No one would expect a woman 
(no matter how happily married) to 
adopt all her husband’s tastes. 

Margaret won’t waltz, loves word 
games (although Tony loathes 
them), adores acting and dressing- 
up and enjoys certain card games 
like Canasta (Tony detests cards 

Tony hates animals—the only pet 
he ever had was a white mouse. This 
is one of the things few people know 
about him. It explains the departure 
of Margaret’s two prize-winning 
Sealyhams, Pippin and Johnny, to 
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Windsor. But she’s kept her beloved 
King Charles spaniel, Roly. 

Tony adores carnivals and riding 
on the big dippers, Ferris wheels, 
dodgem cars and all the rest of it. 
Margaret will have none of it. They 
are on common ground, however, in 
their love of the theater. They went 
to see West Side Story four times in 
the six months before they were en- 
gaged. Since their marriage they 
have seen most of the new shows. 
Their effect upon public taste can- 
not be overestimated. They have 
that elusive quality—-leadership. If 
Margaret or Tony say they like a 
certain show or tune, you may de- 
pend upon it: it becomes a hit. 

Yet, as a couple, they are neither 
one thing nor the other, neither 
quite royal nor yet entirely middle- 
class. Their situation is unique in 
the world. 

When the Queen Mother visited 
them recently and went downstairs 
to thank the staff for her lunch, she 
summed the whole thing up: “What 
fun it is,” she said, “to be in at the 
beginning of such a new house!” 

For fun is at the heart of Tony’s 
and Margaret’s marriage. They 
have fun when they visit an antique 
shop at Bradford-on-Avon and play 
an electric organ. They have fun 
dancing in Ireland, fun when they 
make a public appearance as they 
did in Brussels and Norway. People 
everywhere, when they see Tony, 
as he steadies and encourages the 
small, imperious figure by his side, 
recognize the depth of their love, 
and are warmed by the old, old story 
of the Princess and her humbly born 
Prince Charming. Wi 





Eichmann’s 
last 
victim 


BY MEYER LEVIN 


Author of ‘“‘Compulsion”’ 


HERE BEFORE ME in the 

Jerusalem courtroom, ex- 
pressionless in his glass cage, 
sat Adolf Eichmann. Six mil- 
lion Jewish lives stained his 
hands, yet as I watched him on 
trial for his life, my thoughts 
drifted back to the tragic fate 
of one man—Dr. Rudolf Kast- 
ner—Eichmann’s last victim. 
@ A Hungarian Jewish under- 
ground ieader who negotiated 
with the Nazis and saved many 
of his people from extermina- 
tion, Dr. Kastner did not perish 
in the ovens or gas chambers 
of Auschwitz. Ironically he died 
12 years after the war, assas- 
sinated by fellow Jews who 
charged that he had collabo- 
rated with Eichmann. In fact, 
at a controversial trial that 
shook Israel in 1957, Judge 
Benjamin Halevy ruled that in 
bargaining with Eichmann for 
Jewish lives, Kastner had “‘sold 
his soul to the devil.” @ No 
single Jew confronted Eich- 
mann as often as Dr. Kastner. 
Day after day he stood up to 
the Nazi genocide specialist— 
and now, even in death, he chal- 
lenges Eichmann’s “not guilty” 





plea. For Kastner left a book- 
length report showing that 
Eichmann was not merely, as 
he has claimed, a “soldier car- 
rying out orders.” Quite the 
contrary. According to Kast- 
ner, to kill more Jews, Eich- 
mann even schemed to disobey 
his S.S. superior, Reichsfueh- 
rer Heinrich Himmler. @ In 
another stroke of irony, this 
same Judge Halevy who pre- 
sided over the Kastner case 
now sits in judgment on the 
“devil” himself—Adolf Eich- 
mann. ® The tangled, passion- 
ate story of Rudolf Kastner 
still casts a long shadow across 
Israel and the Eichmann trial, 
since it spotlights an agonizing 
question that remains to tor- 
ment us: “Is a man justified 
in bargaining with the devil to 
save human life?” ® Rudolf 
Kastner and Adolf Eichmann 
first met in 1944. Eichmann 
had just arrived in Budapest 
to administer the fatal “final 
solution” to Hungary’s Jews. 
Like all Nazi-era stories of life 
and death, this one is a deli- 
cately complex honeycomb of 
intrigue, cupidity and cour- 


Rudolf Kastner 
bargained 

with the devil to 
save lives—and 
paid with his own. 
Now from the 
grave, he cries out 
for justice 





age. During World War II, Hun- 
gary was a dubious ally of the Ger- 
mans, leading many Hungarian 
Jews to believe that their govern- 
ment would never turn them over to 
the Nazis. But Rudolf Kastner had 
no illusions. A sophisticated jour- 
nalist—editor of Central Europe’s 
lone Zionist daily newspaper—he 
was sure that every Jew in Europe 
faced death. Though he and his 
wife wanted children, he told her 
they could not bring a child into the 
world until Hitler was defeated. 

When Kastner’s publication was 
closed down, he went to Budapest, 
where the weak Zionist movement 
was still officially allowed to oper- 
ate. There he met a remarkable 
couple, Joel and Hansi Brand. To- 
gether, these three organized an 
“underground railroad” to save the 
stream of Jewish refugees from Po- 
land, who brought with them the 
first tales of systematic Nazi mur- 
ders. Kastner took care of political 
contacts, while Brand handled prac- 
tical matters, such as falsifying 
documents and locating hiding 
places for the fugitives. 

For two feverish years, while 
Eichmann’s agents slaughtered Jews 
in neighboring countries, more than 
10,000 were smuggled into Buda- 
pest. A dozen children’s homes were 
set up by Hansi Brand, who now 
runs an orphanage in Tel Aviv. 


» gree March 1944—came 
Hungary’s turn. Eichmann 
moved into Budapest’s Majestic Ho- 
tel and took personal charge of the 
blitzkrieg campaign to exterminate 
Hungary’s Jews before the advanc- 
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ing Russian armies could save them. 
His staff included greedy, music- 
loving Baron Dieter von Wisliceny, 
said to be Himmler’s relative. 
It had been through the Baron, 
Eichmann’s subcommander—less 
than two years earlier—that Kast- 
ner and Brand : zalized the Nazis 
might sell Jewish lives. At that time, 
the Baron had accepted 50,000 
pounds _ sterling—$201,500—from 
the Kastner-Brand rescue commit- 
tee in exchange for halting deporta- 
tions in his area. Thus about 20,000 
Jews had gained a year’s respite. 
Now, in Budapest, the Baron at 
once again offered his services to the 
rescue committee—promising to in- 
tercede with Himmler for a price. 
Hastily gathering two satchels 
full of pengés—$200,000—from 
wealthy Budapest Jews, Kastner 
and Brand turned this “first depos- 
it” over to the Nazis, who pledged 
that, for a few million dollars more, 
the deportations would be halted. 
Moving swiftly, Eichmann sent 
Baron von Wisliceny into the coun- 
tryside to round up Jews for depor- 
tation. Then Eichmann went to 
Berlin to consult with Himmler. 
By this time, Himmler had real- 
ized that the Nazi game was up. 
Seeking to establish “credit” for 
himself with the Allies, he secretly 
offered to “sell” 1,000,000 Jews. 
Eichmann was instructed to for- 
ward the bid through the Budapest 
rescue committee, which had con- 
tacts in neutral Turkey. When Eich- 
mann returned, he summoned the 
astonished Brand to his office. 
“You know who I am,” Eich- 
mann barked. “I brought you here 
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so that we can talk business. . . . I 
am prepared to sell you 1,000,000 
Jews. . . . Blood for money, money 
for blood. Which do you want to 
save? Men who can beget children? 
Women who can bear them? Old 
people? Children? Sit down and tell 
me.” Eichmann then elaborated on 
the plan. Knowing that the Jews 
could never meet the demands, 
Eichmann had decided to ask for 
“goods”—10,000 army trucks—to 
be supplied by the Western Allies, 
and to be used, Eichmann said 
craftily, only against the Russians. 

Joel Brand and Kastner debated 
whether even to transmit the offer 
to the Allies. Meanwhile, they de- 
cided to open negotiations with the 
Nazis, hoping that while they par- 
leyed, the deportations and execu- 
tions would be stopped. Brand flew 
to Istanbul, Turkey, in a German 
plane while Kastner dickered with 
Eichmann in Budapest. 

Eichmann had promised to “keep 
the Jews on ice,” while Brand trav- 
eled to Turkey, but Kastner soon 
heard that the rate of deportations 
was being increased. From his home 
town, Cluj, he learned that Jews 
were being rounded up in the 
open brickyard by the railroad 
tracks. His brother, his father-in- 
law, other members of his family, 
all were there. It was obvious that 
Eichmann had no intention of eas- 
ing up on the Jews. Instead, he ac- 
celerated his murder machine, ship- 
ping off 12,000 Jews to Auschwitz 
every day. And every day, Rudolf 
Kastner came to Eichmann’s office 
in the Majestic Hotel, pleading 
that the death trains be delayed 
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until Brand could bring a reply. 

“No, Ill send more!” Eichmann 
would shout hoarsely, adding as he 
looked at Kastner’s tense face: 
“What’s the matter, are you losing 
your nerve? Perhaps I should send 
you to Auschwitz for a rest cure?” 

Firmly, Kastner replied: “I long 
ago gave up any thought that I 
might come out of this alive. That’s 
why I can deal with you.” 

At last a cable came from Brand ; 
the Jewish Agency for Palestine had 
agreed to negotiate. But Eichmann 
only laughed. “Anyone can send a 
cable,” he sneered at Kastner. “Why 
doesn’t Brand come back? Where 
is Brand?” 

But Brand couldn’t come back. 
Unknown to Kastner, he had been 
arrested by the British a few days 
after sending the wire, and subse- 
quently was detained in Cairo for 
months of questioning, while the 
strange German offer was discussed. 

Thus it was Kastner against Eich- 
mann. He had received word, Kast- 
ner told the Nazi, that there could 
be no negotiations unless the Ger- 
mans showed a sign of good faith. 
His rescue committee had a special 
allotment of 600 entry permits for 
Palestine. Would Eichmann let the 
600 Jews go? Eichmann referred 
the request to Himmler in Berlin. 
Himmler agreed. 

Kastner, his wife and a rabbi then 
sat down in their Budapest apart- 
ment to play God. Six hundred Jews 
out of 1,000,000! Each town had a 
quota. Zionists came first, then rab- 
bis, community leaders, teachers 
and artists. But it was a tragic, im- 
possible task. When the remaining 
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communities were asked to supply 
their lists, many refused, saying that 
they could not make a choice. Oth- 
ers feared that this list, too, was a 
Nazi ruse, and that the chosen indi- 
viduals would be sent directly to the 
gas chambers, instead of to safety. 

Word came from Cluj that two 
deportation trains already had de- 
parted. And from other towns came 
tales of ghastly brutality. Even the 
Nazis’ own deportation procedures, 
packing 70 people into a boxcar, 
were being exceeded. In one town, 


Eichmann forced Kastner to stand for 
hours while he blew smoke in his face. 





100 people had been packed into a 
single boxcar of the small, Euro- 
pean variety. Kastner pleaded with 
Eichmann to show some pity. 

“You Jews spawn lots of chil- 
dren,” retorted Eichmann. “Chil- 
dren don’t take up much room so 
we put in a higher number!” 

Kastner would emerge from these 
sessions white and shaking. Often 
he had to stand before Eichmann 
for as long as three hours in a posi- 
tion of rigid military attention. A 
chain-smoker, he did not dare to 
light a cigarette, while Eichmann 
blew smoke rings in his face. 

One day Hansi Brand insisted, 
“When Eichmann lights a cigarette, 
do the same.” Kastner risked it. 
Nothing happened. Later Eichmann 
commented on Kastner’s silver cig- 
arette case. His daring seemed to 
have some effect, for Eichmann fi- 


nally gave the order for the first 
group of Jews to be brought to 
Budapest for the rescue train. As 


soon as Kastner left, however, 
Eichmann canceled the order. 

But Kastner had another Nazi 
contact who could go directly to 
Himmler. He was Kurt Becher, head 
of the Third Reich’s Economic Sec- 
tion, who realized that Germany was 
losing the war. Counting on Becher’s 
terror of Allied retribution, Kastner 
promised to testify for him after the 
war if Becher would help to save 
Jewish lives. Becher promptly con- 
tacted Himmler, then reported back 
to Kastner. “It costs $1,000 a head 
for a Jew to go to America,” Himm- 
ler had said, “‘so we will charge the 
same price for Jews to get out of 
German hands.” 
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Fighting for lives, Kastner told 
Becher: “Let me take a few hundred 
more of my people. It will be easier 
to raise the money.” Greedily, 
Becher obliged, and little by little, 
Kastner increased the list by 1,000 
souls. Six coffers of diamonds and 
gold were amassed, and carried by 
Hasi Brand to Becher. From all 
over Hungary where Jews still re- 
mained, community leaders, the 
rabbis, Zionist pioneers—and, sad 
to relate, some who bought their 
lives with hard cash—were assem- 
bled in a Budapest barracks. 

Already 500,000 Hungarian Jews 
had gone to Auschwitz. In despera- 
tion, Kastner sent word to Berlin, 
informing Himmler that the Allies 
refused to negotiate unless, as a 
token of Nazi good faith, a train 
load of leading Jews was sent out 
to neutral Switzerland—immedi- 


ately. Himmler agreed and ordered 
Eichmann to release the train. 
As the freedom train prepared to 


depart, panic developed among 
some of the Jews. They were cer- 
tain it was all a Nazi trick to collect 
gold and jewels that otherwise might 
have escaped them. It was a “death 
train,” they wailed. To calm them, 
Kastner persuaded his own wife to 
go along. Dazed, protesting, she 
begged him to come, too. But who, 
then, would negotiate to save more 
lives? Kastner stayed. 

Before Eichmann allowed the 
train to leave Budapest, he played 
one last sadistic joke. The train’s 
orders read: “Destination: Au- 
spitz.” To misread Auspitz as 
Auschwitz was almost inevitable. 
Stunned, the Jews bribed a Nazi 
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guard into letting them telephone 
Kastner who rushed to an Eich- 
mann subordinate and had the 
order clarified. The train’s destina- 
tion was not Auschwitz, but Auspitz, 
an obscure transfer point in Austria. 


HE TASK of saving Hungary’s re- 

maining Jews still tormented 
Kastner. Eichmann’s murder squads 
were by then rounding up Jews in 
Budapest’s suburbs. But Joel Brand’s 
mission to Turkey had not failed en- 
tirely. From Istanbul, his message 
had been relayed to President 
Roosevelt in Washington. Roose- 
velt promptly sent a special emis- 
sary to Turkey to verify the story, 
and organized an intensive diplo- 
matic campaign. The Hungarian 
rulers were warned that they would 
be held responsible for the lives of 
their Jewish citizens. The King of 
Sweden, the Pope, the head of the 
International Red Cross—all joined 
in the humanitarian appeals. 

On the day set for the deportation 
to Auschwitz of Budapest’s Jews, 
Baron von Wisliceny called Kast- 
ner and said, “You have won.” 
Eichmann and his murder crew had 
been ordered to leave town. 

“Pll be back!” Eichmann prom- 
ised. And in a few months, he was. 
But in the interim, Kastner man- 
aged to secure the release of the 
“freedom train” that already had 
left Budapest ; the 1,600 Jews aboard 
had not gone out to Switzerland, 
but instead had been detained at 
the notorious Bergen-Belsen con- 
centration camp, while the Nazis 
waited for their “blood money.” 

Kastner and Kurt Becher had 
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gone to the Swiss border to meet 
with a man from the American Joint 
Distribution Committee (the Jewish 
charity organization). In the mid- 
dle of a frontier bridge, in a driving 
rain, they had bargained for Jewish 
lives. After weeks of such talks, 
Becher was shown a $5,000,000 de- 
posit account in a Swiss bank. 

Though the Nazis were never to 
get this money, Himmler relented 
and allowed the freedom train 
packed with Jews to chug into 
' Switzerland. Hailed as a savior, 
Kastner sped to Berlin, where 
Himmler at last ordered the gas 
chambers to be shut down. 

Among the 1,600 Jews thus res- 
cued from the ovens were 30-odd 
members of Kastner’s family. For 
this, he was never forgiven by many 
kinsmen of Hungarian Jews whd 
had not been saved. He was accused 
not only of favoritism but of some- 
thing much more sinister. In ex- 
change for this “freedom train,” 
Kastner’s foes charged, he had 
agreed to help Eichmann persuade 
the remainder of Hungary’s Jews 
to go quietly to their deaths—failing 
to warn them that they were headed 
for Auschwitz, and instead letting 
them believe they were going to a 
safe labor camp inside Hungary. 

I have tried to find out how true 
this accusation was, poring over 
hundreds of pages of testimony in 
the Kastner trial. But I cannot find 
a single clear fact to corroborate 
this charge beyond doubt. On the 
contrary, a member of Kastner’s 
underground committee told me 
how they had sent young boys 
around on bicycles, with urgent 
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notes to every Jewish family, urging 
them to flee to Rumania, where con- 
ditions for Jews were less oppres- 
sive. And Kastner’s widow recalled 
how she and her husband had 
begged their friends and neighbors 
to flee. But all had waited—blindly 
hoping for a miracle. 

In November 1944, the Nazis 
gathered for a last-ditch fight. 
Eichmann again summoned Kast- 
ner to the Majestic. “Here I am!” 
he snarled. On his own, the Nazi 
Pharaoh ordered the Budapest Jews 
out on a death march to Vienna. 
Hundreds committed suicide or died 
of typhus, and corpses lined the 
roadsides. Hansi Brand had man- 
aged to get a Red Cross emblem 
which the German soldiers recog- 
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nized. In an ancient taxi she drove 
after the coiumn of Jews, snatch- 
ing children out of the sleet and 
carrying them back to her barri- 
caded orphanages. 

Again, Kastner persuaded Becher 
to fly to Berlin. Himmler counter- 
manded Eichmann’s death-march 
order. But a few weeks later, Eich- 
mann, on his own, brazenly forced 
thousands back onto the road. He 
could defy Himmler with impunity 
now; the “Thousand-Year” Reich 
was collapsing and discipline had 
broken down. 

Eichmann eventually fled, one 
step ahead of the avenging Soviets, 
while Kastner drove with Becher to 
several concentration camps to 


make sure the inmates would be sur- 


rendered alive. As the war ended, 
Becher left Kastner at the Swiss 
border; then, driving to the Mau- 
thausen concentration camp, he 
sought out a member of Kastner’s 
committee who had been arrested in 
the first Budapest days. To the star- 
tled, starved Jew, the Nazi handed 
over the six coffers of Budapest ran- 
som. Later, only a fraction of the 
treasure was found in them. 

After several difficult postwar 
years, Rudolf Kastner became a 
radio broadcaster and public rela- 
tions chief for the Israeli Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Jerusalem. 
Already, rumors came from Cluj 
that Hungarian-Jewish Commu- 
nists were attacking him as a collab- 
orator. He should have ordered re- 





sistance, they said, instead of trying 
to buy lives from the Nazis! And in 
Israel, this slogan was echoed by 
the Palestine terrorist group, the 
Irgun, who now formed a powerful 
opposition party in the Government. 
Oddly enough, Kastner’s partner, 
Joel Brand, who had also tried to 
deal with the Nazis, was not at- 
tacked—for Brand had later joined 
a terrorist group. 

Presently, an attack on Kastner 
appeared in a mimeographed news- 
paper published by Malkiel Gruen- 
wald, a friend of the Irgun. Kastner 
had saved his own family while 
herding others to Auschwitz, the 
newspaper charged; Gruenwald 
further disclosed that at Kurt Bech- 
er’s war crimes trial, Kastner had 
submitted a deposition favorable to 
the Nazi, who was subsequently ac- 
quitted. Lastly, the mewspaper 
charged that Kastner had shared in 


the missing loot! 

Kastner, a Government official 
and candidate for the Israel parlia- 
ment, promptly sued Gruenwald for 
libel—a suit that soon became a po- 
litical vendetta. Suddenly Kastner 
found himself deserted by his friends 


and thrust into a loneliness “blacker 
than night, darker than hell”; even 
people from his “freedom train” 
hesitated to testify for him! 

A brilliant young attorney, Schm- 
uel Tamir, once a commander in 
the Irgun, seized on Kastner as a 
symbol of compromise, and tore him 
apart in weeks of savage cross-ex- 
amination. “You began as an am- 
bitious leader,” Tamir shouted at 
the sobbing Kastner, “and ended up 
as a Nazi agent!” 
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It was Kastner’s 1947 deposition 
for Becher that tripped him up. He 
made the mistake of trying to play 
it down, failing himself to produce 
the document from his files. When 
Tamir got it from Germany, Kast- 
ner was caught in half-statements 
that were made to look like out-and- 
out lies. Even Joel Brand, support- 
ing Kastner throughout, condemned 
him for testifying in Kurt Becher’s 
behalf. “A promise to a Nazi didn’t 
have to be kept!” Brand declared 

Judge Halevy upheld Gruenwald, 
condemning Kastner on all points 
except the accusation of sharing the 
loot. The Israeli cabinet fell, and in 
the subsequent new elections, the 
country was plastered with posters 
against “Kastnerism.” 

Resigning all his Government 
posts, Kastner lodged an appeal- 
certain that Judge Halevy’s decision 
would be reversed. It was—al- 
though Kastner never lived to see 
his vindication. He had been as- 
signed a bodyguard, but after a few 
months he asked that he be left 
alone. Then, early on March 4, 
1957, Dr. Kastner walked toward 
the three-room Tel Aviv apartment 
he shared with his wife and daugh- 
ter—an apartment presented to him 
by Jews grateful for his role in res- 
cuing them from Eichmann’s death 
foundries. Suddenly a young man 
approached him. 

“Are you Kastner?” he inquired 


- politely. 


“Yes,” replied the bespectacled, 
50-year-old editor. 

Wordlessly, the unknown man 
drew a revolver, aimed it at Kastner 
and pulled the trigger. Miraculous- 
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ly, the gun failed to go off. Kastner 
ran for his life. Again his assailant 
pulled the trigger. This time the 
gun fired, and Kastner fell, mortal- 
ly wounded, on the doorstep of his 
home. The young gunman fled to a 
waiting jeep. Kastner died 11 days 
later, as Israeli police rounded up 
his assassins, three of whom are now 
serving life sentences in prison. 
They were youths influenced by a 
one-time terrorist who wanted to 
overthrow the Government. 

Shortly after his death, the Israel 
Supreme Court exonerated Rudolf 
Kastner—except for giving the 
Becher testimony. 

Commented one judge: “Who 
can see into a man’s soul?” 

Most people in Israel now feel 
that Kastner did his best. Elizabeth 
Kastner believes she saw into her 
husband’s soul. He knew he was 


risking his life in keeping his prom- 
ise to a Nazi. But Kastner did not 
believe, as does Eichmann, that in 
war a man acts on orders alone. He 
believed that Kurt Becher kept his 
word to help save Jews. And so, 
quite simply, Kastner kept his. 

“My husband,” says his widow, 
“was a hero.” 

But however history evaluates 
Kastner’s actions, his life and Ejich- 
mann’s are once again intertwined 
—dramatically and inseparably. At 
this very moment, as the Eichmann 
trial drones toward its inevitable 
conclusion, the Great Destroyer 
finds himself impaled upon the testi- 
mony of a dead man who cries out 
not for vengeance, but for justice. 
In life, Rudolf Kastner was denied 
the vindication that was due him. 
But in death, he has won his trans- 
cendent victory. 


Israeli terrorists shot Kastner—believing he had betrayed Jews to Eichmann. 
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A birth control pill for men 


O 
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Science has made what 

could be a major breakthrough in 
the search for a safe, 

practical drug to render the human 
male temporarily sterile 


—" SUMMER GROUPS OF MEN across the country are acting as 
guinea pigs in a precedent-setting experiment in human birth 
control. The men—selected volunteers at hospitals, clinics and 
medical schools—-are taking an odorless, tasteless, aspirin-sized 
tablet in tests which could bring the world’s first practical oral 
contraceptive for men. Already, in experimental studies, the pill, 
taken daily, has: (1) halted dramatically the production of sperm 
cells in the male sex organs; (2) had no serious side effects; (3) 
allowed full recovery of fertility within roughly 100 days after 
discontinuance of dosage; (4) promised to be considerably 
cheaper than contraceptive pills for women. News of progress 
in developing an oral contraceptive for men follows the approval 
last autumn of the female pill by the U.S. Food and Drug 
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Administration. Once on the mar- 
ket this pill sold so fast that drug- 
gists were unable to keep adequate 
stocks on hand. Yet the successful 
launching of the pill for women, 
rather than making a male pill the 
next logical step, raises the question : 
why have a pill for men at all? 

The answer lies in the physio- 
logical differences between male and 
female reproductive processes. Many 
doctors would prefer to prescribe a 
pill that renders a man temporarily 
sterile rather than employ hormones 
(the basis of the female pill) that 
interfere with the more complex re- 
productive processes of the woman. 

There are also such considerations 
as the fact that, while a woman re- 
leases only one egg a month, the 
man continuously produces sperm 
in fantastically large numbers. Also, 
while a woman can become preg- 
nant only during a few days each 
month, a fertile male is capable of 
procreation at any hour of the day 
and at any moment of the month. 

Although only one sperm is re- 
quired for conception, about 300,- 
000,000 sperm are deposited in the 
vaginal tract. The tiny cells—with 
their flattened, oval-shaped heads 
and long tails—start to swim toward 
the safety of the uterus where they 
may survive for as long as 72 hours. 
By furiously lashing its tail, a sperm, 
length for length, can swim at a 
rate equal to that of a fast human 
swimmer, covering one-quarter of 
an inch in two minutes. 

Yet, as active as they are, sperm 
have difficulty surviving their jour- 
ney—equal to a swim, in human 
terms, of about three or four miles. 
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Only about 2,000 sperm out of mil- 
lions reach and enter the cervical 
canal leading to the uterus. Fewer 
still reach the Fallopian tubes where 
the egg is fertilized. 

The greater reproductive poten- 
tial of the male helps explain why 
from ancient times until very re- 
cently all of mankind’s efforts at 
birth control have been centered on 
the sperm rather than the egg. The 
douche and concoctions of herbs, 
antiseptic chemical solutions, sup- 
positories and powders have been 
utilized to prevent conception by 
eliminating the sperm. Conception 
is also avoided through the use of 
devices which mechanically block 
the progress of the sperm. 

Yet all of these techniques—be- 
cause they have interfered with the 
physical or psychic aspects of sexual 
intercourse—have proved to be al- 
most as much of a nuisance as a 
boon to mankind. In the teeming, 
underdeveloped countries where 
the need for birth control is most 
acute, lack of suitable privacy and 
sanitation facilities have made such 
methods almost totally impractical. 

With the end of World War II, 
however, scientists began develop- 
ing, for the first time in commer- 
cial laboratories, synthetic hormones 
that would interrupt conception in 
women by halting the monthly re- 
lease of an egg cell. The new hor- 
mone birth control pills for women 
were the result. 

Meanwhile, conducting parallel 
experiments in men, scientists had 
discovered that doses of the female 
hormone, estrogen, would also make 
a man sterile by reducing his sperm 
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output. At the same time, estrogen 
drastically reduced virility. Sex 
drive dropped. Exterior signs of mas- 
culinity were replaced by feminizing 
side effects. Testosterone, the male 
hormone, produced by the testes, 
stopped sperm production too, but 
had to be given by hypodermic 
needle to be effective. Because of 
these discouraging factors, few scien- 
tists today hold out much hope for 
a hormone-controlled contraceptive. 
As a result, in many laboratories 
throughout the world, scientists 
pushed the search for a nonhormon- 
al, oral contraceptive for men. 
When the key breakthrough 


came, it came dramatically; and by 
accident rather than design. 

At the Sterling-Winthrop Re- 
search Institute near Rensselaer, 
New York, scientists were seeking 
better drugs to combat an often in- 


curable intestinal and liver ailment 
caused by single-celled animals 
called amoebae. A team of research- 
ers—Doctors G. O. Potts, D. F. 
Burnham and A. L. Beyler—noted 
that a group of substances belonging 
to the chemical family known as the 
bis (dichloroacetyl) diamines had 
caused certain tissues in the testicles 
of rats to decrease in size. 

No such change had occurred in 
the ovaries of female rats who had 
also eaten the compounds. Further- 
more, when the treated male rats 
were mated with untreated females, 
no pregnancies resulted. 

In experiments with rats and then 
with higher animals, including dogs 
and monkeys, the new diamine com- 
pounds apparently rendered the 
animals sterile by halting sperm pro- 
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duction. Yet the drugs did not in- 
terfere with the males’ sex drive or 
hormonal activity or harm the ani- 
mals in any way. When the diamine 
treatment was discontinued, sperm 
production was resumed with no 
evidence of lasting damage to the 
reproductive organs. Even when the 
laboratory animals absorbed a dose 
equivalent in man to a dose of two- 
and-a-half pounds a day, there were 
no signs of ill effects. 


pees DIAMINE COMPOUNDS were 
tried on human subjects for the 
first time about two years ago. In a 
pioneer study begun by Doctors Carl 
G. Heller, Donald J. Moore and C. 
Alvin Paulsen at the Oregon State 
Penitentiary, prisoner volunteers 
swallowed a white tablet twice a day. 

Nothing happened for two weeks. 
But between the 14th and 21st day 
microscopic examination of samples 
showed both normally shaped and 
stunted sperm. By the sixth week the 
sperm were less active and decreased 
in number. By the tenth week there 
were virtually no sperm present in 
the seminal fluid of many volunteers. 
The tests had proved that the Ster- 
ling-Winthrop compound, taken as 
an oral contraceptive, would render - 
a human male sterile. 

Dummy pills when substituted 
brought no reduction in sperm count 
—ruling out the possibility of psy- 
chological effect. After eight months 
of continuous dosage, the only side 
effects reported in humans were 
some dizziness during the early 
stages of the experiment and oc- 
casional intestinal flatulence. 

Yet, as promising as they were, the 
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tests on the prisoners failed to an- 
swer a vital question: would the 
pills have made thern sterile under 
conditions of frequent intercourse? 
To find the answer, doctors, medi- 
cal students and technicians at hos- 
pitals, medical schools and fertility 
clinics in California and New York 
began taking the pills daily. Within 
six weeks their sperm counts were 
dropping and soon reached what 
the researchers considered “levels of 
sterility.” Thus far, none of these 
men has conceived a child while 
taking the Sterling-Winthrop pills. 
Another, perhaps more formida- 
ble, side effect resulted from these 
additional studies. Subjects taking 
the pills experienced severe reactions 
to alcoholic drinks. Some developed 
hot flushes and quickened heart- 
beats; others experienced violent 
nausea. Whatever chemical reasons, 
the diamine compounds and alcohol 
were not good company. 
Chemists at the Rensselaer lab- 
oratory are seeking to develop a 
birth control agent which is com- 
patible with alcohol. Two other bis- 
diamine drug products of the lab- 
oratory are widely used in South 
America and other countries against 
amoebic dysentery. Neither has 
ever been reported: to cause side 
reactions to alcoholic beverages. 
Another hoped-for refinement 
would be a diamine compound that 
both kills amoebae and suppresses 
sperm production. A safe pill for 
both problems would be especially 
welcome in countries such as India 
where amoebic dysentery and over- 
population are creating vast health 
problems. 
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Meanwhile, scientific observers 
are debating the future of the dia- 
wines as birth control pills. Says one 
doctor, “We must realize that any 
drug which has such a drastic effect 
on the germinal tissues of the testes 
might have serious long-term effects 
on the human body. In my opinion, 
they should be kept in the labora- 
tory for carefully controlled and 
limited research projects.” 

In contrast, a population expert, 
who sees birth control as the world’s 
most pressing problem, urges that a 
large-scale field trial of the new com- 
pounds be launched immediately. 
“We are witnessing an unprecedent- 
ed and steadily accelerating rate of 
growth in man’s power over his en- 
vironment. We still move entirely 
too slowly in taking advantage of 
these discoveries. Large-scale tests 
might have halved the time it took 
to perfect birth control for women. 
The same may well be true for these 
diamine drugs.” 

Regardless of the medical men, 
religious groups who oppose birth 
control are not expected to be any 
more receptive to male birth control 
pills than they were to the female 
oral contraceptives. Speaking of the 
new diamine pills, a spokesman for 
the Catholic Church told coroner: 
“Any member of the Catholic faith 
who employs a chemical, in pill form 
or any other form, for the purpose of 
preventing conception would be 
committing an immoral act.” 

Lawyers suggest that birth contro] 
pills for both men and women may 
stir up a hornet’s nest of new legal 
problems in marital cases. In some 
states a spouse’s refusal to conceive 
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or bear a child constitutes grounds 
for annulment or divorce. Oral con- 
traceptives would seem to offer 
either husband or wife the oppor- 
tunity to regulate pregnancies with- 
out a mate’s knowledge. 

If oral contraceptives for men are 
perfected, will there be pressure 
from wives for husbands to take 
over the responsibility of unwanted 
pregnancy? This is a possibility since 
some women suffer slight, though 
unpleasant side effects from the hor- 
mone pills—such as nausea and 
slight weight gains. Nevertheless, 
birth control advocates doubt that 
women would ever depend com- 
pletely on their husbands for control 
of pregnancy. They see pills as being 
used by both husband and wife. 

Too, it would take some time, fer- 
tility experts point out, for men to 


become psychologically conditioned 
to accepting a pill that acted on their 
sex glands. And another logical fear 
might be that sperm weakened or 
made abnormal by a birth control 
drug might result in an abnormal 
offspring. Some experts dismiss this 
possibility on the grounds that the 
imperfect sperm could never reach 
the egg. 

There is also the point that—be- 
cause their effect on sperm produc- 
tion closely resembles that caused by 
illness, heat, cold, emotional stress 
or other factors—the new diamine 
compounds could prove invaluable 
in the study of male infertility. If 
this should come true—and the dia- 
mines also lead to a_ universally 
acceptable birth control pill for men 
—the ultimate effects and benefits 
of the drug could be limitless. ew 
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THE UNTOLD STORY OF DR. TOM DOOLEY 

The deeds of Dr. Tom Dooley, famed young jungle doctor of Laos, 
are legend. Yet his own story has never really been told. Here, 
revealed by his mother and boyhood friends, is the moving 
account of how a brash youngster became a modern saint. 


A CHANGING CHURCH VIEW OF SEXUAL CONDUCT 
Through new interpretations of the Bible and the influences of 
modern psychology, a new, liberal attitude toward sex has 

been developing. What once was regarded as sinful is no longer 
charged with guilt and anxiety. A provocative article people 


will be talking about. 


LEARN MORE ABOUT YOUR EMOTIONS! 

Do you know when a person’s emotional problems are serious 
enough to require expert help? What are the causes? The differ- 
ent treatments? The costs? You'll find all the answers and more 
in CORONET’s Special Project No. 4—‘“What You Should 


Know About Mental Health.” 
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MONEY -WISE 


TRADING STAMP DRIVES: better than money 


The same trading stamps you get 
from your retailer are helping 
communities all over the country 
obtain anything from school buses 
to books for a town library. Hos- 
pitals, schools, charities, clubs are 
all using group trading-stamp 
plans as a form of fund raising. 
Here is how it works. After your 
group decides on what you want 
(items are not limited to mer- 
chandise listed in catalogues), ap- 
proach an established trading- 
stamp company. They will work 
out the item’s value in stamps— 
each stamp is ordinarily worth 
three-tenths of one cent—and the 
company will get it for you when 
you have the stamps. The largest 
trading-stamp companies have set 
up special departmenis to work 
with groups on campaigns. Sev- 
eral provide bonus stamps during 
the drives. 

Once you decide what you want 
and know how many stamps you 
need, start by asking for stamps 
already saved (these are valuable 
only if they are from the same 
stamp company the group is deal- 
ing with). Next, request neigh- 
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bors to save stamps during the 
drive. Third: at the end of the 
period, pick up the stamps. Drives 
need not be confined to communi- 
ties but can be conducted nationally. 
Here are some examples of items 
procured with trading stamps: 
Three school buses; St. Francis 
Parish School in Provo, Utah. 
Each bus cost $9,000; total 11,- 
000,000 stamps. The campaign was 
nationwide. 

An organ; St. Luke’s Catholic 
Church in Ho-Ho-Kus, New Jersey. 
Cost: $1,795; 1,372,000 stamps. 
Oxygen tent; Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Suffern, New York. 
Cost: $425.45; 320,000 stamps. 
Projector, film strips and books; 
Washington Public School, Mill- 
burn, New Jersey. 

Cost: $172; 114% books of stamps. 
A pumper; the volunteer fire de- 
partment, North Lawrence, Ohio. 
Cost: $18,000; 6,000 books of 
stamps—saved over a year. 
Stanley Pack, a Buffalo, New 
York, gym teacher, uses trading- 
stamp contributions—later 
verted to cash—to help send 
worthy students through college. 


con- 





He works out the plan with the 
local Kiwanis Club, has raised 
$1,500 this way. 

Other campaigns now under way: 
for a bus at Grace Baptist 
Church, Anaconda, Montana; for 
a swimming pool at Camp Lend- 
a-Hand, Conneaut Lake, near Oil 
City, Pennsylvania; for 21 college 
scholarships for students at Po- 
joaque and Santa Cruz, New 


Mexico High Schools. 
Experience has shown three ad- 


vantages of a community trading- 
stamp savings plan. First, fund 
raisers find it easier to get con- 
tributions of than of 
money. Second, your group may 
be able to benefit from discounts 
available to the company for mer- 
chandise purchased in quantity. 
Third, you can raise money with 
stamps by saving for some item 


stamps 


HOMEOWNERS’ INSURANCE: 


It is estimated that half of all 
insurance on American homes is 
written under the homeowners’ 
policies covering fire and wind- 
storm damage, theft, liability, 
medical payments, additional liv- 
ing, etc. Some advantageous 
changes are now being offered to 
holders of these policies. 

When the homeowner plan was 
first introduced, a fixed ratio was 
set between the insured value of 
the home (100 percent) and the 
contents (40 percent), except un- 
der Form 5, a special policy. Now 
in 40 states and probably soon in 
the remaining ten, you can insure 


—say a mink stole—and then 
raffling it off (unless your state 
laws prohibit such an activity). 
If you want to put on a trading- 
stamp drive, here are some hints: 


1. Make your arrangements with 
a reliable company. Check Trad- 
ing Stamp Institute of America, 
11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


2. Shop around for the best deal. 
It’s a highly competitive field and 
all trading-stamp companies are 
eager for your business. 

3. Don’t restrict your campaign 
to stamps that are issued by ex- 
pensive stores; you will cut down 
your take. 


4. Set a reasonable goal. If it is 
overly ambitious or if the cam- 
paign runs too long (three to six 
months is suggested), the project 
may fail. 


three new benefits 


the contents of your home for as 
little as 30 percent of the value 
of the house (that is $3,000 on a 
$10,000 home). In the past you 
had to take out an additional 
policy to do this. 

Previously, outbuildings were in- 
surable only up to ten percent of 
the insured value of the house. 
This often proved inadequate. 
Now there is no limit on the in- 
surable value of outbuildings. 
Similarly, a second, seasonal 
home could previously be insured 
on the same homeowner policy 
only for liability. Now one pol- 
icy can also cover the seasonal 
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home for all types of coverage. 
If any of these changes apply to 
you, check immediately with your 


insurance agent. You don’t have 
to wait until your present policy 
expires to change it. 


TAX-FREE SHOPPING: just across the border 


Large collections of duty-free 
merchandise are now available to 
tourists from the U.S. at two cen- 
ters located in Canada near the 
U.S. border: The Niagara Falls 
Center at Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, and the Thousand Islands 
Center just off the Thousand Is- 
lands Bridge near Alexandria 
Bay, New York. 

The centers provide savings to 
U.S. shoppers (Canadians are not 
eligible except for Canadian-man- 
ufactured goods) of 25 to 50 per- 
cent. The merchandise, imported 
into Canada and stored in bonded 
warehouses, is exempt from Cana- 
dian duty and sales tax. If you 
remain in Canada for 48 hours 
you may save U.S. excise, sales 
and customs taxes on $200 of mer- 
chandise (increases to $500 after 
a 12-day visit). If your stay is 
less than 48 hours you are limited 


to one $10 gift item per day. 
Among the items for sale are 
Oriental pearls and jade, French 
perfumes, Irish linens, Japanese 
and German cameras. Biggest 
saving is on mounted diamonds 
which normally carry a 55 per- 
cent customs duty plus a ten per- 
cent excise tax. The Thousand 
Islands Center is open every day 
from April 1 to October 31, 8 A.M. 
to 8 P.M. The Niagara Falls Cen- 
ter is open 365 days per year, 
generally at the same hours as 
other stores. 

At both, you buy from display 
samples, paying in cash, check or 
with American Express credit 
card. You declare your receipted 
purchases at U.S. Customs. Cus- 
toms returns a copy of the val- 
idated declaration to the Center 
which ships the merchandise 
directly to your home. 


CARS UNDER $2,000: more drive for your dollar? 


The compact cars introduced last 
year by U.S. manufacturers have 
cut into the total sales of foreign 
ears in this country. U.S. com- 
pact prices start just below $2,000. 
The foreign manufacturers have 
responded by bringing out some 
smaller models, such as the re- 
cently introduced Austin 850 
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($1,295) and the Toyopet Tiara 
($1,613). In addition, prices have 
been reduced on some models as 
much as $50. 

However, the lowest priced car 
seen at the recent International 
Automobile Show at New York 
City’s Coliseum was an American 
car, the King Midget, at $889 plus 





taxes. This one cylinder, two- 
seater weighs only 675 pounds 
and is said to have a top speed 
of 50 miles an hour and to average 
60 miles to the gallon. 

Advantages of owning a small 
ear are in low initial cost; inex- 
pensive operation—although man- 
ufacturers claim as high as 100 
miles a gallon of gasoline for 
some models, the average is 25 to 
40 mpg; low repair bills; good re- 
sale and trade-in; lower insurance. 


Disadvantages are cramped in- 
teriors; a rougher ride on roads 
that are not smoothly surfaced; 
less protection in a collision. 

Service and resale or trade-in de- 
pend mainly on the car’s populari- 
ty. If a lot of cars of a certain 
make are sold, there are probably 
more dealers more widely distri- 
buted—hence service and parts 
are easier to obtain. Too, if a car 
is widely bought, it finds a ready 
market for resale or trade-in. 


Below is a representative list of foreign and domestic cars which retail 
for less than $2,000. The foreign car prices are quoted P.O.E. (Port of 
Entry) for the New York area. Price quotations for the American-made 
cars are the suggested list prices F.O.B. (Freight on Board) at the 
factory. All prices are subject to change and do not include the various 


state and city taxes. 


Austin: (850, $1,295; Sprite, 
$1,795) 

BMW (BMW 700 sedan, $1,648) 
Chevrolet Corvair: (500 club coupe, 
$1,920) 

DAF: (Standard, $1,395; de iuxe, 
$1,545) 

Datsun: (Bluebird, $1,616) 

DKW: (750, $1,665; 1000, $1,995) 
Dodge Lancer: (770 two-door hard- 
top, $1,977; 170 two-door sedan, 
$1,806) 

English Ford: (Anglia, $1,608) 
Fiat: (600 series, $1,198; 1100 
sedan, $1,385) 

Ford Comet: (Two-door sedan, 
$1,830) 

Falcon: (Two-door sedan, $1,746) 
Hillman: (Minx special, $1,599) 
King Midget: ($889) 

Metropolitan: (Two-door hard-top, 
$1,672.60) 

Morris: (850, $1,295; 1000, 
$1,495) 


Nash Rambler: (American de luxe 
6106, $1,845) 

NSU Prinz: (Sedan, $1,398; NSU 
Sport Prinz, $1,998) 

Opel: (Two-door sedan _ Rekord, 
$1,987.50) 

Renault: (Dauphine, $1,385; Gor- 
dini, $1,595; 4CV, $1,095) 

SAAB: (Standard SAAB 96, $1,895) 
Sabra: (Stationwagon, $1,751) 
Simea: (Etoile, $1,398) 

Studebaker Lark: (Two-door sedan, 
$1,935) 

Toyopet Tiara: ($1,613) 

Triumph: (Heraid sedan, $1,798.11; 
TR 10 super sedan, $1,398.43) 
Valiant: (Two-door sedan, $1,953) 
Vauxhall: (Victor four-door sedan, 
$1,987.50) 

Volkswagen: (De luxe sedan, 
$1,595; de luxe Sun Roof, $1,685) 
Volvo: (PV 54401, $1,895; PV 
54402, $1,995) 
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HOW TO STAY THIN PERMANENTLY 


How I do it 


BY ROBERT P. GOLDMAN 


Are you one of those perennial 
dieters who loses ten, 20 or 30 
pounds—but never seems able to 
keep them lost? Then hear this: 
you can reduce and stay reduced. 
I’ve done it. I’m doing it. 

Firmly fixed is my motivation for 
keeping those unwanted pounds 
away. You really must want to be 
slim—for looks, for health rea- 
sons, to please. your wife. And 
you must be convinced that you 
can change, that you can establish 
new eating patterns. 

In February 1957 I was a 206- 
pound rolling hill of fat. 

For the past three years I have 
weighed 165, give or take a pound. 
Here is how I have kept my lost 
41 pounds really gone. 


From: Lose Weight and Live 
Copyright @ 1961 By Robert P. Goldman 
Published by Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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What to do to level off? First, lose 
weight. Then, over a period of two 
weeks, begin eating a little more 
than when reducing. One day have 
a two-slice-of-bread sandwich in- 
stead of a one-slice-of-bread sand- 
wich. At dinner have a little more 
mashed potatoes than during the 
weight-loss days. 

But add slightly to just one meal 
a day. Do not take in extra fatten- 
ing foods, cake, butter, cheese, pie 
or the like. Increase with foods 
that are highly nutritious, like 
meat, fish or vegetables. 

All of this assumes that you keep 
your activity level steady. If your 
walking, bicycling, doing house- 
hold chores or exercise drops off, 
then eat less. 

I have found, too, that I can main- 
tain my weight only by continuing 
certain practices which I employed 
in.my weight-loss program itself. 


These permanent parts of my rou- 
tine are: 

1. Leaving something on the plate 
at just about every meal. If I fail 
to do this, I begin to gain weight. 
I have no idea how many calories 
this adds. The caloric total is far 
less important than the fact that 
I have been able to maintain my 
weight at 165 for nearly three 
years now. 


2. Taking smaller portions to start 
with. Size of portions ,was one 
very big’ factor in my overweight 
all through the years. I play down 





high-calorie foods. I do not elimi- 
nate them nor do I eliminate alco- 
holic beverages. I simply go easy 
on both. 


3. I still substitute low-calorie 
foods for high. Every dieter knows 
which are which—lean meats, fish 
and vegetables are low; cake, pas- 
tries, fats and starches are high. 
I virtually never eat fried foods— 
both because of their calories and 
because foods prepared in other 
ways taste better. 


4. I continue to work off calories 
on a level somewhat higher than 
when I was fat. I do this by walk- 
ing, playing with the baby, occa- 


sionally playing tennis. I sit less 
and move about more in my daily 
living. All this is good for the fig- 
ure—and for your health. 

While you’re doing these things, 
watch your weight. 

I weigh myself daily. The best 
time is in the morning. Your stom- 
ach is empty and the fluid which 
has left your body may weigh a 
half-pound or so, and so you will 
be lighter for a short time. 

After dinner, you will probably 
weigh one or two pounds more 
than you did in the morning. Don’t 
let this alarm you. But if your 
evening weight begins to creep 
beyond the limit— 
that is, the limit beyond your de- 
sirable weight level—it is time to 
take in a tuck in your eating and 
let out in your activity program. 


three-pound 


How I help him 


BY MRS. PHYLLIS W. GOLDMAN 


When Bob told me he was going to 
reduce, I decided to take him seri- 
ously. First, I bought him a scale. 
Next, I changed my shopping hab- 
its. Instead of pretzels, potato 
chips, ete., I stocked up on fruit, 
fruit juices and club soda. 

And finally, I changed my cooking 
routine. I didn’t feel that I should 
cut out foods I liked. So, instead of 
cooking two portions of potatoes, I 
made only one—for myself. I pre- 
pared separate salads—mine with 
dressing, his without. Instead of 
loading the refrigerator with choc- 
olate cake for snacks—I prepared 
cold chicken (broiled) and no-cal- 
orie fruit gelatin. After a while, | 
stopped pretending I had forgot- 
ten to buy fatty foods—just an- 
nounced I didn’t want to put temp- 
tation in his way. 
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This brings me to wifely advice: 
1. Don’t be snide and sarcastic if 
you want your husband to lose 
weight. He’ll just resent your at- 
titude and this in turn may make 
him eat more. 

2. Don’t urge him constantly. 

3. Don’t set weight-loss quotas. If 
you do and he fails, he may decide 
to jurik the entire operation. 


Instead: 


1. Do all you can in a quiet way. 
Like using a woman’s prerogative 
and changing your mind about 
what goes into your refrigerator. 
2. Find out ways to prepare meats, 
vegetables and desserts in less fat- 
tening ways. Fresh fruit can be 
just as appetizing a dessert (and 
less trouble) as pudding or pie. 

3. Once you see he’s serious, start 
with the occasional compliments 
—without playing it up too big. 
The wiles of femininity should con- 
tinue. For instance, even though 
you have a passionate desire for 
Italian food, have the spaghetti 
and ravioli at lunch and steer your 
ever-loving to a steak house or a 
seafood place for dinner. For mid- 
night snacks have you ever tried 
cold roast beef with pickles and 
sliced tomatoes? Or a fresh fruit 
salad with a little drop of Curacao 
poured over it? Or canned egg 
plant or shrintp or soup? 

It’s amazing how a bowl of fresh 
vegetables will disappear if scraped 
and cleaned, or how irresistible 
cold chicken or seafood can look; 
or how appetizing a carton of cot- 
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tage cheese can appear with chives 
or pimentos mixed in. The trick, 
of course, is abstaining from hav- 
ing a rich cake or pie alongside it. 


Here are a few typical meals I 
planned which are just as appro- 
priate for special guests as when 
we dine téte-d-téte. 

1. Shrimp creole: onions, green 
pepper and mushrooms sautéed in 
vegetable oil. Shrimp and canned 
tomatoes added with appropriate 
seasoning; served with a water 
eress and cucumber salad and a 
fresh fruit dessert. Coffee or tea. 
2. Soup, roast beef (with natural 
gravy), string beans and apple- 
sauce with celery and olives on the 
side. Gelatin and cookies for des- 
sert. Coffee or tea. 

3. Seallopini of veal, sautéed in 
vegetable oil along with green pep- 
pers; seasoned with garlic, salt, 
pepper and lemon. juice; served 
with a green salad and rice, and 
orange and grapefruit slices for 
dessert. Tea or coffee. 

4. Broiled chicken basted with a 
stock made from parsley, onion 
and chicken giblets with small 
amourts of white wine added. 
Serve with baked potato (a small 
one and no butter for the weight 
loser). Apple-raspberry sauce for 
dessert. Tea or coffee. 

5. Steak, covered with a mush- 
room and red wine sauce, green 
salad and watermelon for dessert. 
Tea or coffee. 

6. Chef’s salad loaded with lettuce, 
tomato, cucumber, radishes, Swiss 





cheese, cold chicken and lean 
tongue. Strawberries and plain 
cookies (he’s entitled—if he makes 
up for it at a later meal) for des- 
sert. Coffee or tea. 

7. Fruit salad (melon, oranges, 
grapefruit, berries, grapes) served 
with cottage cheese and crisp wa- 
fers or crackers, with iced tea and 
cookies for dessert. 

8. Hamburger and raw onions 
(for the barbecue set) served with 
a green salad and sliced melon 
with a dab of ice cream for dessert. 
Tea or coffee. 

Now that Bob is slim, I find it 
difficult to realize that he is still 
watching his weight. The person 
with a weight problem must learn 
to live with temptations all his life. 


THERE’S 
CASH 

IN 

YOUR 
CLOSET 


BY JOAN SCOBEY 


One snowy afternoon last winter 
an elderly New York woman drove 
out to a house in suburban Larch- 


But, unlike an alcoholic, he can 
binge without losing everything. 

I admit that for me the rewards 
are a little questionable. I now get 
beaten regularly at tennis. If a 
dress starts to look a little tight 
around the hips or waist, I get an 
all-knowing warning look from my 
spouse. And I’m quite aware of the 
admiring glances my husband’s 
svelte physique gets from other 
members of my fair sex. 

In all seriousness, we are both 
much happier with Bob’s new look. 
We realize that it was a challenge 
which he met and conquered with 
some help from me. 

All the world loves a fat man? I 
don’t know. You see, the one I love 
is thin. Permanently. 


mont. A sign on the unlocked 
front door read “Sale in Dining 
Room,” so she marched right in. 
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There were rickety picnic baskets, 
chipped flower vases and battered 
baking tins on the dining-room 
table. Hanging on a metal coat 
rack was a collection of old 
clothes ranging from a_ baby’s 
snowsuit to a man’s sport jacket. 
Arranged around the walls were 
a play pen, an unstrung tennis 
racket, broken folding chairs, two 
scratched end tables and some car- 
pet remnants. 

Every item carried a price tag, 
from ten cents to $8, and men and 
women were happily rummaging. 
After poking through the junk 
for almost an hour, the old lady 
gleefully pounced upon a broken 
potato baker. As she paid the 
housewife 20 cents for it, she said: 
“T have a terrible weakness for 
kitchen gadgets.” 

The gadget-happy woman was one 
of many bargain hunters, curi- 
ous strangers, hopeful collectors, 
friends and neighbors who poured 
into the house for three days, vir- 
tually emptied the dining room 
of junk, and made the Larchmont 
housewife $235 richer. 

If you think it is virtually impos- 
sible to turn a tidy profit on house- 
hold debris, you are not reckon- 
ing with human nature. A price 
tag on a piece of junk changes its 
status immediately. To a prospec- 
tive buyer, an old flatiron becomes 
an antique; a cup without its sau- 
cer becomes a curio. 

The announcement of a white ele- 
phant sale can attract customers 
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in droves—dealers who plan to 
resell the junk, young couples try- 
ing to furnish their new houses 
inexpensively, but mostly just peo- 
ple who can’t resist a bargain. 
Some are merely curious to see 
how other people live. Others are 
touched by the sentiment of some- 
one else’s belongings. 

One mother bought a set of doll’s 
clothes made by a little girl. The 
stitches were crooked and the 
hem was uneven, but it was clear- 
ly a labor of love. Most people who 
come to a white elephant sale buy 
something. 


A young couple stopped in at one 
sale to look around. They left 
with ski boots, skis and poles. 
“We've never skied,” the husband 
said, “but the boots fit, and we 
might want to try it one day.” 
Other people are embarrassed by 
their impulse buying. “This toast- 
er isn’t for me,” one woman ex- 
plained. “I’m getting it for my 
neighbor.” 

Collectors are good customers. 
They go from sale to sale hoping 
to add to their collection of tea- 
cups or baby spoons or dolls or 
whatever. Often an impulse pur- 
chase at a sale will start some- 
body on a hobby. 


A woman who was looking for 
small animal figures bought three 
Toby jugs. “I guess I’ll start a 
collection of these jugs,” she said. 
“Lots of people seem to be getting 
rid of them and I haven’t seen a 
good animal figure in six sales.” 
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The largest number of customers 
are do-it-yourselfers. They scrape 
varnish off old chests and turn 
them into modern furniture. They 
glue together broken spinning 
wheels and wire them for lamps. 
They saw the legs off old kitchen 
tables and make children’s work 
benches. They rewire broken toast- 
ers and paper walls with curtain 

material. One woman bought three 
straw picnic baskets, planning to 
fit them out as sewing baskets for 
her daughters. 


Another customer begged the 
owner for the wrought-iron doors 
between her living room and din- 
ing room. “They would make a 
wonderful headboard,” he said. He 
bought a full-length framed mir- 
ror instead. 


“I’m going to put the mirror on 
the closet door, and cane the frame 
for the headboard,” he told her. 
“Why don’t you just make a head- 
board?” she asked. 

“Tt’s more fun this way.” 


It is easy for a housewife to run 
her own white elephant sale. Spe- 
cial selling permits are usually 
not required. Here are the basic 
steps to take: 


1. Gather what you want to get 
rid of in one room. Small ap- 
pliances—toasters, radios, cake 
mixers—are usually in demand; 
lamps, drapes and pictures seem 
harder to sell. Don’t think that 
anything is too battered to be 
put up for sale. People will buy 
mess kits without forks or spoons 


and incomplete sets of dishes. The 
substitute for quality is quantity. 
If you can’t produce enough junk 
of your own, run a joint sale with 
a friend. 

2. Display your junk like bargains 
—not too fancy or neat. People 
love to rummage. 

3. Price each item (you can com- 
pare with local secondhand stores) 
at what people will pay. The fol- 
lowing prices are suggested for 
some common household odds and 
ends: thermos bottle—50 cents; 
broiler—$7; toaster—$3; pair of 
rubbers—$1; play pen—-$4; old 
best sellers—50 cents; mess kits— 
75 cents; pair of curtains—$1; ice 
skates—$3. 

4. Advertise. Send postcards to 
friends, tack a notice up at church, 
at school, at the supermarket and 
on any other public bulletin board. 
Put an ad in the local paper; 
chronic sale followers read the 
want ads. 

5. Limit the sale to one week or 
less. Accept bids on large items— 
furniture, appliances—and sell to 
the top bidder at the sale’s end. 

6. The customer is responsible for 
carting his purchases away. Have 
the name of a trucker to offer to 
buyers of big items. Keep a book 
of blank checks handy. 

A white elephant sale is an easy, 
profitable way to clean out that 
mountain of junk in the attic. 
There’s just one word of caution: 
be careful when you go to other 
people’s sales, or you'll have a 
houseful of new junk. 
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BY CHESTER D. CAMPBELL 


As the multibillion dollar inter- 
state highway program bulldozes 
its way across the U. S., and as 
commercial development of once- 
fashionable residential areas in- 
vades the suburbs, thousands of 
houses otherwise doomed to the 
wrecking bar are being offered for 
sale at tremendous bargains. Many 
sturdy, well-kept residences can 
be bought for only a few hundred 
dollars. Jacked up onto rubber- 
tired dollies and moved to new 
locations, these cash-and-carry 
homes can double in value, after 
accounting for moving and in- 
stallation costs. 


In a suburb of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, for example, ten modern brick 
homes in the $10,500-$13,500 class 
recently were auctioned for an 
average of $500. After having 
the houses moved and put into 
shape for occupancy, the new 
owners had spent approximately 
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$7,500 for houses worth more than 
a third again as much. 


Another couple paid $2,000 for a 
seven-room brick house—a _ bit 
high as such structures go. They 
carted it off to a new location, did 
extensive remodeling and made 
additions to the tune of $8,000. 
But today the house is valued at 
$18,000. 


Working the house-moving game 
differently was a family that had 
an ideal lot, but a house that was 
too small when children came 
along. They moved their house to 
a new lot, sold it at a good profit, 
and applied the proceeds toward 
building a bigger home where the 
old one had stood. 


What does it cost? Powell Winn, 
partner in the 56-year-old Winn 
Brothers Engineering Co. of 
Nashville, Tennessee, gives this 
breakdown on an average rectan- 





gular house with six rooms and 
a bath, full basement, standard 
kitchen and heating equipment: 


Salvage price of house: $1,000; 
moving cost, $1,750; new founda- 
tion, steps, porches, basement, 
$1,500; new water and sewer con- 
nections, replacement of pipes 
under the house, $600; electrical 
service, $100; grading and land- 
seaping, $250. Total cost: $5,200. 
Based on industry estimates (av- 
eraging $10 per square foot), it 
would cost about $12,000 to build 
such a house. 


These are average figures. The 
outlay can vary widely depending 
on a number of considerations. A 
heavy house of irregular dimen- 
sions requires more equipment 
and more time to move (the aver- 
age job takes one week to a month, 
depending on such variables as 
weather and time of year). The 
house’s dimensions also determine 
what it will cost to clear the way. 


If a house is going to ride higher 
than 18 feet above the pavement, 
it must contend with the maze 
of wires found draped across most 
streets. The answer is to raise 
the wires or splice on extra 
lengths sc they can be hoisted by 
hand as the house trundles be- 
neath. Utility companies usually 
will do the work at cost—but that 
cost might easily become a decid- 
ing factor. 


After the eight-block haul of a 
two-story apartment building 
through a congested section of 
San Francisco a few years ago, 
utility firms presented bilis total- 


ing $2,500 for snipping power, 
telephone and trolley wires. It is 
wise to be sure property owners 
on the moving route will allow 
movers to cut tree limbs that may 
be in the way. 


House movers are not often 
stumped by such problems. An in- 
dustry that has performed such 
feats as transplanting the 6,000,- 
000-pound gray stone Mariner’s 
Church two blocks in downtown 
Detroit, moving a seven-story 
brick and concrete department 
store in Montreal and carting en- 
tire towns out of the path of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, has no 
trouble getting a house past a 
bridge or underpass. They simply 
whack the peak of the roof down 
to size and put it back later as 
good as new. If they find roads 
and bridges too narrow, they may 
skip the highways and load the 
houses onto river barges instead. 


One of the largest residential 
moves involved a 32-unit apart- 
ment building in the way of a 
Los Angeles freeway. A rambling, 
three-story structure, it was 
chopped into three sections for 
a move of several blocks, then 
fitted back together. The own- 
er’s total investment was $57,750, 
for a building which then had an 
estimated value of $100,000. 


Typically, when a house is ready 
to move, with pipes and wires dis- 
connected and easily broken house- 
wares packed up, a crew of four 
to six men will gently lift it off 
its foundation with large steel 
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jacks. Then they will set it down, 
supported by heavy beams, on 
eight-wheeled, rubber-tired dollies 
placed two in back and one in 
front. After the front dolly is 
hitched to a truck or tractor, the 
house goes rumbling on its way. 


Frequently, houses are moved 
only a short distance on the same 
Jot. This may be necessary be- 
cause of a street-widening project. 
Often it’s done to make room for 
a lucrative commercial building. 
And sometimes a house’s value 
can be hiked simply by changing 
the direction that it faces. 


A house of almost any type con- 
struction is movable if it is in 
good condition. Age is no bar to 
moving a well-constructed house. 
One company successfully nego- 
tiated an 11%-mile haul with a 
large, two-story frame house built 
around 1814. Frame is the sim- 
plest to handle. Prefabricated 
homes can be dismantled, but nor- 
mally it is faster and cheaper to 
move them intact. 


Most ticklish are masonry houses. 
In fact, the majority of movers 
won’t fool with them, contending 
it’s “worse than handling a crate 
of eggs.” Because they’re heavier 
and must be babied along, ma- 
sonry houses are the most costly 
to move. 


On the other hand, masonry homes 
can often be had at a startling 
price because the seller figures 
they'll have to be wrecked. For 
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instance, a group of $20,000-$30,- 
000 brick residences in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, were sold not long ago for 
only $200-$1,200 apiece. By using 
special hydraulic equipment, a 
skilled mover whisked them away 
without so much as a crack in the 
plaster. 


J. D. Callahan, a California equip- 
ment maker, estimates that there 
are some 1,000 house movers in the 
U.S. and Canada today. But with 
the current boom, there’s no sur- 
plus. It is wise to book one well 
ahead, and get a firm commitment, 
because in most cases the buyer 
has a time limit to take his pur- 
chase away. 


City engineers or building inspec- 
tors who deal with house movers 
in the course of their work can 
usually advise which movers 
are available. Bankers and real 
estate men may be able to do so 
too, or to put a buyer in touch 
with people who have had houses 
moved recently. 


And when you do find a good 
house mover you can i. as confi- 
dent as the lady in Butler, Ten- 
nessee, a little town that pulled up 
stakes and vacated land to be 
flooded by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s Watauga Dam. She 
continued to live at home all dur- 
ing the move, even when her neat 
frame house splashed across a 
broad but shallow section of the 
Watauga River in the wake of a 
chugging bulldozer. 





BE 

YOUR 

OWN 
INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 


BY DANA LEE WHITE 


Are you tired of your old house; 
or are you decorating a new one? 
If you hire a decorator to “do it 
up righi,” you might have a house 
as attractive as those pictured in 
magazines. But, would you be able 
to live in it without spoiling the 
picture? And you might tire of it 
in two or three years. Why not 
decorate it yourself znd have all 
the fun? 


Get ideas from others; but you 
will not find it necessary to follow 
every whim of decorative fashion. 
Consider how to make your home 
reflect the personalities of the 
people who live in it, and how it 
can give them the most satisfac- 
tion and happiness. Then your 
home will never be out of style. It 
will be your style, and it will have 
a personality of its own. 

How to accomplish this? It is the 
result of the efforts and ideas of 
all the members of your family— 
plus a very few rules to help guide 
you. There is nothing sacrosanct 
about these rules. If you under- 
stand a rule and its purpose, but 


the effect you want means deliber- 
ately breaking that rule, by all 
means go ahead and break it. 


COLOR 


Too much of a bright, warm color 
(example: red) can be nerve-rack- 
ing. Too much of a dull, cold color 
(example: gray) can be deaden- 
ing. Also, too many colors can be 
confusing. Therefore: 

1. It is best not to use more than 
three colors at a time in any one 
room or area, 

2. Sixty percent of the room should 
be in a soft background color. 

3. Thirty percent of the color 
should be more dominant but har- 
monizing. 

4. Ten percent of the color should 
be a brighter accent to give the 
room interest. Incidental colors 
on books, ete. don’t count, nor do 
the neutral colors (black, gray or 
white), nor the colors in wood- 
work and wooden furniture. Good 
effects can be achieved with two 
colors or with. different shades 
and tints of one color. 
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FACTS FOR FAMILIES 


Today, any color may be used in 
any room of the house. However, 
there are a few precautions: for 
example, if you plan to use red in 
a small, sunny room it would be 
better to use less than 30 percent. 
A red candy-striped bedspread 
would be better than red walls. If 
blue is too cold in a northeast 
room, liven it up with touches of 
yellow or orange. Jn deciding what 
colors to use and how much of 
them to use, consider the size of 
the room (a larger room can stand 
brighter colors and in larger 
amounts) and the amount of sun- 
shine or light. 


Choose pleasant colors. An irri- 
tating color can ruin a good dis- 
position or cause a person to avoid 
a room. Any color on a wall or 
large area will look much brighter 
and stronger than it did in the 
sample. Remember, rooms open on 
to each other, so the colors in each 
room should be visualized in rela- 
tion to adjoining rooms. 


PATTERN AND LINE 


Too many patterns are confusing; 
and confusion is unattractive and 
disturbing. Use only one pattern 
and two plains; or a pattern, a 
stripe and a plain in an area. Pat- 
tern is like color: the bolder and 
brighter the pattern, the less you 
use. Stick to the color percentages 
—60, 30, ten percent. An exception 
to the rule of using only one pat- 
tern could be made if the two pat- 
terns are very similar in design, 
and if one is large and one is small. 
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Adjoining rooms should not have 
conflicting patterns. 


The lines of a room come from its 
proportions, the sizes and shapes 
of the furniture, curtain and win- 
dow treatments, picture group- 
ings, ete. Vertical lines create an 
impression of formality, stiffness 
and dignity. Horizontal lines are 
informal, spacious and comforta- 
ble. Diagonal lines can add sophis- 
tication, but can also give a feeling 
of clutter and should, therefore, be 
used carefully. Curved lines are 
feminine; straight, masculine. 


ARRANGING FURNITURE 


There should be enough comforta- 
ble, well-lighted reading spots so 
that each member of the family 
can read in the living room at the 
same time. If hobbies and special 
interests are provided for, family 
members will want to spend more 
time at home. 


The living room should have differ- 
ently sized and shaped chairs to. fit 
the different people likely to sit in 
them. Furniture with more simple 
lines is often more comfortable 
than overstuffed upholstery, and 
more beautiful. You won’t tire 
quickly of a well-designed piece. 
Buy the best quality your budget 
can stand, considering the length 
of time each piece will be used. 

In arranging furniture first place 
heavy pieces evenly around the 
room, so that no side seems heavier 
than the other. Long pieces, like 
sofas, should be placed along long 
walls. Make a fireplace or picture 





window important by putting com- 
fortable chairs nearby. Don’t ob- 
struct the view from a window or 
prevent easy access for an opening. 
Never place large pieces across 
corners. All pieces (and rugs) 
should follow the lines of the rcom. 
No rule says they must be pushed 
up against walls; but don’t place 
furniture so that you must walk 
around it. Keep traffic areas open. 
Easy access to a room makes it 
more open and inviting. 


After the heavier pieces are placed 


the smaller pieces should be ar- 
ranged. Sofas and chairs will need 
tables and lamps, but keep these in 
scale with the furniture. Don’t put 
squatty lamps with heavy pieces. 
Lamp tables should be level with 
the arms of chairs, or with the 
seats if there are no arms. 
Eliminate unnecessary articles. 
They only add to clu‘ter. Start by 
removing one thing at a time. 
Whenever you miss something, put 
it back. If it isn’t missed it is prob- 
ably unnecessary. Get rid of ugly 
pieces. One ugly piece of furniture 
can ruin the whole room. 
COORDINATING FURNITURE AND 
BACKGROUND 

If you are starting to decorate 
from scratch, don’t be in a rush to 
buy things. Take your time and 
really shop for what you want. 
There are so many periods and 
styles they can be very confusing. 
But they can all be boiled down to 
major categories: formal and in- 
formal; traditional and modern. 
What kind of family is yours? Do 
you entertain formally with fine 
linens, crystal and silver? Or do 


you prefer buffet suppers and 
back-yard barbecues? Stick to your 
type in decorating your home. Con- 
sider, too, the architectural style 
of your house and neighborhood. 
Café curtains and ranch tables 
don’t belong in Georgian homes. 


Here is a list of some formal and 
informal periods and materials: 


FORMAL INFORMAL. 
PERIODS 
Queen Anne Early American 
Victorian | Pennsylvania 
English Georgian; Dutch 

Empire Cape Cod 

Louis XV French Provincial 
Directoire Southwest 

Louis XVI Provincial 
Federal Italian Provincial 
Danish Modern 


(some of it) 
woops 


mahogany 
walnut 
rosewood 
satinwood 
dark woods 
generally 


fruit wood 

maple 

light woods gen- 
erally 

bamboo 

knotty pine 


DESIGNS 
scenic pattern 
(court life) 

Chinese patterns 
COVERINGS 
silk 

fine linen 
damask 
faille 

velvet 
brocade 
leather 
ACCESSORIES 
china 

silver 
crystal 


provincial 
patterns 
indian designs 


sailcioth 
coarse linen 
rawhide 
gingham 
corduroy 
cretonne 
tweed 


pottery 
copper 
brass 








FACTS FOR FAMILIES 


Do you prefer the traditional or 
modern styles of furniture? Both 
are acceptable. You can mix the 
periods, if (a) all the pieces have 
the same degree of formality or 
informality and the same quality 
of construction, and (b)if you use 
them in unequal amounts. For ex- 
ample: a room may be predomi- 
nantly modern, but include a few 
traditional pieces. Any of the in- 
formal periods may be intermixed; 
so may any of the formal periods. 
A few dark pieces may be used 
with light woods, or vice versa, 
providing they are, again, used in 
unequal amounts and have the 
same degree of formality and 
quality of construction. 


ACCESSORIES 


1. Lamps. Lamps for formal rooms 
should have bases of simple line 
and design and plain silk shades. 
Ruffled gingham and parchment 
shades belong in informal rooms, 
as do bases made of salt boxes, 
jugs, ete. Even in informal roums 
simple designs are better; only ba- 
sic materials are changed. Don’t 
use too many pairs, and keep all 
lamps about the same height, with 
similarly colored shades. 


2. Pictures. Often stores and deal- 
ers will let you take a picture home 
and “live with it” for awhile to 
determine just how you feel about 
it. It is better to keep religious 
pictures and photographs off the 
walls of rooms in general use. Ex- 
ceptions might be made if you are 
making a collection part of the dec- 
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orative scheme, even making it a 
focal point of the room. 

Den’t group pictures in stairstep 
fashion, unless they are along a 
stairway. Group them in horizontal 
or vertical lines, and keep them 
close enough so that they appear 
as one major unit. Also, don’t 
group unrelated subjects. 
Pictures should be hung at a good 
viewing level, flat against the wall 
with no wires showing. Hang pic- 
tures as part of a grouping of fur- 
niture, not as separate islands. It 
is better to have no pictures than 
too many. 


3. Knickknacks. Too many knick- 
knacks tend to clutter the room. 
Make use of collections or prized 
heirlooms. Plants and flowers add 
warmth and cheerfulness and give 
the room a finished touch. 


4. Windows. Don’t skimp on the 
windows! A good window treat- 
ment does as much for the room as 
an important piece of furniture. 
Remember: windows are to use. 
Se much for basics and fundamen- 
tals. If you want to go on with the 
subject you will find a wealth of 
information in books, magazines, 
newspapers, department stores, 
etc. You won’t like everything you 
see, or agree with everything you 
read and hear, but you should be 
able to decide what you want. You 
can accept what is useful and dis- 
eard what isn’t. The main thing is 
to suit your furnishings to your 
way of life; and the door is open 


foralifetimeofdecoratingfun. jis 





merry mixups 


LADY DINER Called the waiter over to her table and complained, 
“Waiter, these beans seem very stringy.” 

‘Perhaps it would help, madam,” suggested the waiter with a raised 

eyebrow, “if you tried eating them with your veil up.” —rranx r. poorer 


ee IN AUSTRALIA, an American Army officer decided to go 

on a kangaroo hunt. He climbed into his jeep and instructed his 
driver to proceed to the plains in quest of a kangaroo. No sooner had 
they reached the wide-open spaces when they spotted one, and the 
driver drove the jeep in hot pursuit. 

For some time they went at breakneck speed without gaining on 
the animal. Finally, the driver shouted to the officer, ““There’s no use 
chasing that thing, sir.” 

“Why not?” asked the officer. 

“*Cause we’re now doin’ 65, and that critter ain’t even put his front 
feet down yet ss —ALMA MINZER 


FTER LONG ARGUMENTS, the big-game sportsman finally agreed to 
take his wife on a hunting trip to Africa. When they returned 
months later, he had virtually no trophies, but his wife proudly dis- 
played a superb lion’s head. 
“Did she hit it with that Magnum rifle you bought her?” a friend 
asked the husband. 
“No,” he replied sourly, “she hit it with the 1961 station wagon 
we rented.” —DAN BENNETT (Family Weekly) 


HE DRUGGIST EXAMINED the doctor’s prescription a teenage miss 
had handed him and asked, “Wait?” 
The young woman looked a bit bewildered, but stepped on a scale 
next to the counter. Dropping in a penny, she announced to the sur- 
prised pharmacist, “112.” —CENE LEROY 


DOCTOR AND a young man met at a cocktail party. 
“T want to thank you, doctor,” said the young man, “for the 
benefit I have gained from your treatment.” 
The doctor looked at him blankly. “But I don’t think you are a 
patient of mine,” he finally said. 
CONT ’ 9 : . f . , *pD 
No, I’m not,” came the cheerful reply. “But my uncle was, and 


’ . ° 99 
] m his heir. —RICHARD WHEELER 
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Now 
Juanito 
can 
read 

BY KEITH ELLIOTT 


Felix Tijerina, field hand 
turned tycoon, 

is giving Mexican-Americari 
kids in Texas 

the precious gift of 
English language 


PRETTY LITTLE GIRL with grave 
A brown eyes held up her hand 
in a Ganado, Texas, classroom one 
hot, dusty day in 1946. It was Isabel 
Verber’s first day in school. Shyly 
she spoke up: “Quiero, por favor, 
poquita agua.” (1 wish, please, a 
little water.) 

The teacher, who spoke only 
English, ignored Isabel’s request. At 
recess the child ran home in tears. 
Next day she returned to school, but 
she never forgot the frustration of 
her first day there. Instead of ran- 
kling, however, the memory of her 
despair grew into a determination to 
break the language barrier that has 
handicapped millions of Mexican- 
Americans in the Southwest. 

Ten years later, destiny brought 
the girl, now grown to womanhood 
and aspiring to be a teacher herself, 
together with the very man who 
could help her. Stubby, mustachioed 
Felix Tijerina, 56, was an energetic 
Houston businessman of Mexican 
parentage noted for his philanthro- 
pies. Isabel told him about the glass 
of water and the tears, and the tell- 
ing took him back to the days before 
he had a Cadillac and a private 
plane and a chain of prospering res- 
taurants—days when he picked cot- 
ton all day inthe hot sun for 25 
cents and couldn’t say, either, “I 
wish, please, a little water.” 

Isabel told him, too, how some 
50,000 Mexican-American young- 
sters reached school age each year 
without knowing a word of the Eng- 
lish required in class; how 80 per- 
cent had to repeat the first year, and 
many soon dropped out altogether, 
mainly because of the language bar- 
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rier. She mentioned the University 
of Texas study that showed native- 
born Mexican-Americans in Texas 
averaged only three-and-one-half 
years of schooling. 

“Isn’t it a dreadful thing that our 
people’s children still suffer because 
their parents speak only Spanish?” 
she lamented. “If only we could 
teach them English before they start 
school!” 

“Well, let’s do it!” Tijerina said 
impulsively. 

4 

igs PROBLEM was, and still is, 

immense. The League of United 
Latin-American Citizens (LULAC) 
estimates that there are 10,000,000 
Spanish-speaking people in the con- 
tinental U.S., and 8,000,000 of them 
are Mexican-Americans. The lan- 
guage barrier, LULAC officials have 
long agreed, is the biggest obstacle 
separating these Latin-American 
citizens of the U.S. from total ac- 
ceptance and understanding. But in 
a matter of weeks the indefatigable 
Tijerina had launched a campaign 
that got to the heart of the problem, 
bringing new hope to millions of his 
people in the Southwest. 

Felix knew that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Parris Burrus, veteran teacher at 
Baytown, Texas, had enjoyed singu- 
lar success in teaching Mexican- 
American first graders. Tijerina 
went to see her and asked her secret. 

It was fairly simple, the teacher 
replied. Most first-grade situations, 
she had learned in 20 years expe- 
rience, required just 400 words. 
Working slowly with these meaning- 
ful words helped Spanish-speaking 
youngsters make the transition into 
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English. At Tijerina’s request Mrs. 
Burrus drew up a list of her 400 
“magic” words. Felix had the vo- 
cabulary printed in booklet form. 

Then, with his own money, Felix 
established two tuition-free summer 
classes of six weeks which he called 
“Little Schools of the 400.” Aided 
by the local LULAC, he enrolled 
42 preschoolers who spoke only 
Spanish. In church-room classes at 
Ganado and Edna, near Houston, 
the wide-eyed children were exposed 
to English for the first time in 1957. 
The first teacher: Isabel Verber, 
whose childhood thirst and rejection 
had started it all. 

Felix visited the classes constantly. 
Patiently, he helped teachers correct 
basic pronunciation faults. (““Don’t 
say jue,” he would explain, “say 
you.” Or, “It’s mouth, not mouse, 
Juanito.”) Finally, the 42 children 
were ready for the acid test. They 
entered elementary school. 

And caramba! All of them passed 
the first grade. The year before, 
over half the Mexican-American 
first graders at Edna and Ganado 
had failed to pass first-grade work. 

Isabel was ecstatic. ‘““‘We’ve won,” 
she said proudly. 

Felix said: “We’ve just begun.” 

Such was the beginning of the 
“Little Schools,” of which Texas’ 
Governor Price Daniel has said: 
“No other program has offered such 
hope for the Latin-American chil- 
dren of Texas. And it is all due to 
the work and faith of one man.” 

Felix Tijerina explains his work 
and faith simply: “A man does not 
wish just to take from his com- 
munity. He must give, as well.” 
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What Felix has “taken” from Texas 
he has worked hard for. Until he 
was 14 he spoke only Spanish. His 
father died when Felix was ten, 
leaving the boy to care for his 
mother and three sisters. For four 
years he toiled as a field hand in 
the cotton and fruit farms around 
his native Sugarland. At 14, he 
landed a job as a bus boy in a 
Houston café. One day his bilin- 
gual employer gave him some good 
advice: “You wish to get ahead? 
Then speak as others speak. Learn 
English.” Six months in a_ public 
night school followed, the only for- 
mal schooling Tijerina ever had. 

Over the years, Felix has acquired 
the ability to speak and write flaw- 
less English. He has also acquired 
wealth. “It is simple to make 
money,” he insists. “One merely 
finds a hunger and satisfies it.” 

The hunger that built the Tijerina 
fortune was for Mexican food. Start- 
ing with a one-man diner in 1929, 
the business has grown to a chain of 
thriving restaurants in Houston and 
Beaumont, and includes prospering 
real estate and banking interests. 

True to his philosophy, Felix has 
given providently from the first. He 
has been a director of Rotary, twice 
chairman of the Houston Housing 
Authority and national president of 
LULAC. Hospitals, youth organiza- 
tions and the Houston Opera are 
only a few of the causes that have 
known his financial backing and 
tireless campaigning. But the gift he 
most likes to give is education. 


“T couldn’t guess how many stu- 
dents have attended college with 
grants from the boss,” says Antonio 
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Campos, Felix’s assistant and long- 
time friend. “Some men are com- 
pulsive gamblers or drinkers. Felix 
is a compulsive educator.” 

Once Felix lent a young Mexican- 
American $750 to enter medical 
school.Ten years later the loan was 
repaid. Felix laughed. “I had forgot- 
ten all about that loan,” he said. 

“Is that good business?’’ his as- 
sistant wondered. 

“IT think so,” Felix replied. “I 
might have doubled my money by 
investing it. But this way, I’ve still 
got the money, and I’ve given the 
world a doctor. Isn’t that a 
dividend?” 

But nothing he had ever done was 
to pay such dividends, both in per- 
sonal satisfactions and public good, 
as the “Little Schools of the 400.” 
Tijerina plunged into the work with 
characteristic energy. 

During six months following the 
Ganado-Edna success, Tijerina 
opened seven more schools near 
Houston. Felix poured out thou- 
sands of his own money for materi- 
als, salaries and advertising the 
program among Mexican-American 
parents; he obtained LULAC’s sup- 
port for funds and recruiting pre- 
school children. By the spring of 
1959, the nine schools had taught 
basic English to more than 1,000 
children. Less than five percent of 
them failed on entering formal 
school. Armed with statistics, Felix 
now moved for statewide support of 
his program. Austin, the state capi- 
tal, became headquarters for his 
most telling assault on the language 
barrier. 

He visited his old friend, Gover- 


nice 
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nor Daniel. Glowingly, he reviewed 
the success of the nine Little Schools, 
won the Governor’s personal sup- 
port for additional Little Schools. 
Felix registered as a lobbyist. He 
talked with legislators, Senators and 
educators, imploring their help. 
Representative Malcolm McGregor 
of El Paso agreed to sponsor a bill to 
set up state-financed Little Schools 
throughout Texas. House Speaker 
Waggoner Carr went with Felix to 
see preschool English classes in ac- 
tion. Deeply moved by what he saw, 
he promised to help get McGregor’s 
measure passed. 

Finally the Legislature met to con- 
sider dozens of school appropria- 
tions. Felix watched tensely as fru- 
gal representatives turned down 
recommendations one by one. Texas 
was facing severe budget problems, 
and Felix’s hopes for a revolution- 
ary new program seemed dim. 

But when the McGregor Bill came 
up for a vote, it carried without 
difficulty. The little restaurateur’s 
friendly persuasion had paid off. 
The Texas Education Agency now 
had $1,300,000 with which to estab- 
lish Tijerina-styled Little Schools 
throughout Texas. 

Felix addressed the State Senate 
after the bill was passed. For once 
he was at a loss for words in any 
tongue. Near tears, he said simply: 
“Thank you, gentlemen, for what 
you have done. May God bless you.” 

There was still work to be done. 
As administrators began hiring 
teachers for the initial state-sup- 
ported Little Schools in 130 school 
districts, Felix was faced with an 
ironical problem. He now had to 
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convince Mexican-American par- 
ents all over the vast state that here 
lay hope for their children. 

It was a tremendous job, often a 
frustrating one. Many Spanish- 
speaking parents were reluctant to 
abandon their own lingual heritage. 
Others simply didn’t know about the 
new program. 

Felix discussed the problem with 
his friend Madison Farnsworth, a 
former executive with the Gulf Oil 
Corporation. “I want only one thing 
for my people,” he explained. “To 
erase forever the phrase, no hablo 
Inglés—‘T don’t speak English’— 
from their children’s tongues.” 

“TI have an idea,” said Farns- 
worth. “If it works out, I'll be in 
touch with you.” 

The oil man telephoned a few 
days later. “Would $15,000 and a 
company airplane help you tell your 
story, Felix?” 

“Will a chile burn your tongue?” 
said Felix gleefully. “Of course it 
will help. It should finish the job.” 

Now Felix, the LULAC, Gulf’s 
publicity and advertising people, the 
Boy Scouts and scores of volunteers 
rallied to recruit students for the 
Little Schools. Leaflets were 
dropped from the Gulf plane. Ap- 
peals were broadcast in Spanish over 
38 radio stations. TV studios ran a 
documentary film explaining the 
new program. Newspapers head- 
lined the good word. Scouts carried 
handbills to remote Mexican-Ameri- 
can settlements. 

When state-sponsored Little 
Schools opened officially last sum- 
mer, the language legions had 
reached more than 15,000 children 
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in 81 Texas counties. Specially 
trained teachers, all bilingual, used 
stuffed toys, records, picture books 
and films to make the 400 basic 
“Anglo” words more graphic to 
youngsters. With patience and un- 
derstanding they proved that “Eng- 
lish can be fun.” 

Though Felix Tijerina is justifi- 
ably proud, he regards this as just a 
start. Next summer he hopes to see 
twice as many Mexican-American 
children taking preschool English 
courses in Texas. Felix has also 
talked with educators in other states 
with heavy Latin-American popula- 
tions—New Mexico, Arizona and 
California—in the hope of establish- 
ing other Little Schools where they 
are especially needed. He has ad- 
dressed groups in Oklahoma, Iowa 
and Illinois, where migrant Mexi- 
can-Americans and their children go 
to harvest crops during the months 
when they might be learning pre- 
school English; Felix’ hope is to 
establish migrant Little Schools 
eventually for these people. 

Meanwhile, through LULAC, 
pilot Little Schools are already op- 


erating at Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
Santa Fe and Los Alamos, New 
Mexico; and Santa Ana, California; 
and at least one is being developed 
for New York City, to accommodate 
Puerto Rican preschoolers. 

The walis of Tijerina’s office are 
lined with civic accolades. Not long 
ago George Carmack of The Hous- 
ton Press wrote: “If I had to name 
what I consider the best single civic 
program in this entire area, I think 
I would name the program that 
Felix Tijerina and his fellow 
LULAGCs have set up to teach Latin- 
American children English before 
they start school.” 

But little Victoria Vasquez voiced 
the tribute Felix treasures most. A 
fourth grader, she had been one of 
the first students in a Little School 
of the 400. Proudly, she displayed a 
medal she had won in church for 
Bible interpretation. “I had to ex- 
plain the story of the Good Samari- 
tan,” she said. 

“And how did you explain it?” 
Felix asked. 

Victoria blushed. “I said the Good 
Samaritan was a man like you.” eb 


CASUAL COURTSHIP 


A CUTE TEENAGER proudly showed her mother a large 
ring on a chain around her neck. 

“It’s from that dreamy boy in our class, Mom,” she 
said. “His name’s Herbie and we're going steady.” Her 
face darkened momentarily. “But what'll we talk about 


now?” 


Her mother laughed. “Why, just the same things you 
talked about before, silly.” 


“Gee,” said the worried girl, “all we’ve ever said to 


each other is ‘Hi!’ ” 


—A. M. A. Journal 
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Rolling across Western vacation 

lands, this big yellow school bus carried an 
Oregon family on the wonderful, 

2,500-mile free outing these pictures show... 











~ ‘Text by Donald A. Allan 
Photographs by Archie Lieberman 











Mrs. Cleo Krieger, Debra, 
8, Perry, 11, and husband 


*. Harold line up at Divco- 


Wayne bus. factory in 
Richmond, Indiana, at start 
of week’s adventure. The 
Syae]adalele le) am agi oma c-1-1) ham ol-o 
gan in Harold's barbershop 
in. McMinnville. Oregon, 
when a bus distributor 
offered to fly Kriegers East, 
pay travel expenses, if 
they'd drive new. bus back 
for school at Eagle Point. 
“It's a deal,’’. volunteered 
- Harold, 31, who'd jockeyed 
- Army trucks in postwar Ja- 
pan. Route was planned 
-to include Yellowstone 
Park, other tourist sights. 



























































Kriegers cooked by the wayside, rode; fished and swam, 
yet covered an average 400 miles daily. 

Harold often drove into the night to save daylight 

hours for fun. After. night in motel, they'd 

board bus at sunnise. Songs and games made time fly. 















































history lessons had new 
meaning for them this year, 
after skipping stones 

in the Mississippi, driving 
past cornfields of lowa, 
climbing on dinosaur statues 
at Rapid City, South Dakota. 
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eee PAs New face at Mount 
Rushmore, South Dakota, 
is masklike ° aa 
viewing machine with 
Perry's body. 
Children recorded 
stops in ten 
'. states on side of bus 
with red crayon. 
It was first visit 
"outside Oregon 
for Cleo and kids. Now 
family.album _ 
mare ow e)ale)col-molaa inlet tla) 
Chief Big Cloud, , ; 
Wyoming antelope and 
corncob-covered 
museum at Mitchell, 
South Dakota. 
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“You should've seen the 
looks people gave 

us in the bus,’’ Harold told 
boss Don Milton, 

back in McMinnville. 
“Some of those 

Marc] ace) maslelesal¢-liawe aey-le fs 
were murder. Guess 

I'll stick to barbering.”’ But 
Kriegers will forever | 
treasure in memory scenes 
of America’s 
majestic panorama, like 
this sunrise over 
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BY HERBERT S. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


Our 
amazing 
network of 
nerves 


SS co aa 


Tiny highways 

carry delicate impulses that 
run our lives. Now 

science has good road maps 
—and new drugs 

to change the speed limit 


ene TO HER OFFICE Jos after 
a sleepless night, a vivacious, 
socially active young housewife was 
gripped with terror as she felt her 
heart miss a beat. Suddenly it began 
to pound fiercely and a viselike pain 
gripped her chest. 

A quiet young man, who rarely 
mixed with people and maintained 
an unvarying daily routine, kept 
suffering abdominal cramps with 
terrifying frequency. 

Certain they were seriously ill and 
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prepared to hear the worst, both 
patients were astonished when a 
medical checkup revealed there was 
nothing organically wrong, and their 
symptoms were ascribed to “nerves.” 

Like automatic brakes and ac- 
celerator which work together to 
keep a machine moving smoothly, 
two opposing nerve forces—the 
“hurry” nerves and the “slowdown” 
nerves—balance your body’s inner 
life. Threading through your tissues 
like finest electrically charged lace 
and called ‘‘autonomic” nerves be- 
cause they automatically control 
your inner organs without your con- 
scious bidding, they have been found 
to contain the most important nerve 
circuits in your body, running and 
regulating every organ vital to life. 

In recent years important ques- 
tions about body health, pains and 
a large number of serious illnesses 
have been answered by new knowl- 
edge about the autonomic nervous 
system, or ANS. Today treatment 
designed to restore upset balance 
in ANS circuits is saving lives and 
bringing profound relief for a wide 
variety of health problems affect- 
ing many parts of the human body. 

Organ-balancing ANS medica- 
tion. (not to be confused with “tran- 
quilizers”) are among medicine’s 
most reliable weapons for life-threat- 
ening emergencies and chronic dis- 
tress ; for shock and collapse,stomach 
ulcer, blocked blood vessels, mi- 
graine headaches, kidney stone at- 
tacks, bladder incontinence, excess 
sweating, sight-threatening eye dis- 
eases, acute allergies, a majority of 
digestive problems and circulatory 
ailments, and many physical symp- 
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toms of stress and fatigue. And even 
in cases where autonomic nerve im- 
balance is not the basic cause of 
health disorders, soothing therapy 
with ANS drugs brings marked re- 
lief of symptoms. 

Normally these delicate but de- 
pendable nerves run body machinery 
daily at the safe speed to meet every 
situation. For instance: 

Imagine yourself at a time of crisis 
or excitement; perhaps in a job in- 
terview, or in the middle of an ex- 
citing sports event. Forty-four hurry 
(medically called “sympathetic” ) 
nerves, spreading out in parallel 
formation from the middle of your 
spinal cord like rows of whips with 
frazzled endings, send electric 
charges through you from top to toe, 
spurring your body to battle readi- 
ness. Hurry-charged nerve tendrils 
reaching your eyes widen your lids 
and dilate your pupils so you won’t 
miss seeing. anything important. 
Alerted, your heart and breathing 
accelerate, speeding extra needed 
oxygen to your brain and muscles; 
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sugar depots in your liver are prod- 
ded to release energy-giving sugar 
into your blood stream. 

During a quiet lunch hour a coal 
miner suddenly hears a faint rum- 
bling noise, indicating a threatened 
cave-in. Automatically his body’s 
sympathetic nerves—also called the 
“fight-flight-fright circuit’”—switch 
into immediate control, tensing mus- 
cles to spring, and pushing action 
organs into top-gear performance. 
Energy drive in his digestive organs 
—not necessary for protection— 
slackens, and digestion practically 
suspends work until the crisis is over. 
This explains why during intense ac- 
tivity you lose appetite for food, and 
why after busy work or excitement 
is over a hearty appetite returns. 

Though a suspect denies all 
knowledge of the crime and is out- 
wardly calm during questioning, 
when certain details about the scene 
of the crime are mentioned a lie de- 
tector catches a hastening of his 
pulse and breathing and a sudden 
change in the electric charge ii his 


} body cell (or cyton) 


SYNAPSE 


HOW NERVE IMPULSES ARE TRANSMITTED Each nerve cell, or neuron, is composed of a cell body 
with hairlike antennae called dendrites, and the axon, a fat-sheathed avenue along which an 
electrical charge travels. In order to bridge the gap between one neuron and the next neuron, 
nerve impulses must jump across a microscopic chasm which is known as the synapse. 





skin caused by his sympathetic nerv- 
ous system. 

In peaceful periods one’s slow- 
down nerves (called “parasympa- 
thetic”) take over. Entering your 
body tissues from the topmost and 
bottommost parts of your spinal 
cord, they put calming brakes on 
your energies, coaxing your body 
cells to build up needed new ma- 
terial to replace organ chemicals 
used up during the day. As you put 
out the light and get into bed, a 
quieting charge narrows pupils and 
droops your eyes to let in less disturb- 
ing light; digestion is prodded into 
top action to refuel your body for 
the next day’s activity. Finally, in a 
deep, peaceful sleep, your body is 
safely under the restful command of 
slowdown nerves. 


pp THE MICROSCOPE, auto- 


nomic nerves leading to vital 
organs are seen to split up into innu- 
merable branches like the gigantic 
web of lines in a big-city telephone 
hookup. The thousands of miles of 
autonomic nerve fibers in a single 
adult organism would, if laid end 
to end, reach around the world. 
Though the human body can go on 
living without “mental” nerve cur- 
rents in the brain cortex—which 
carry thoughts, sensations and will- 
ful action—autonomic nerve cir- 
cuits, which power physical tissues 
and are thus “the body’s own brain,” 
are vital to life. 

Once they develop in the embryo, 
the autonomic nerves are ready to 
carry the main currents in the body’s 
mysterious electric life-charge for the 
creature’s lifetime. Deriving their 
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charge from chemicals inside their 
fibers (something like but infinitely 
more complicated than the wet cell 
in an automobile battery) , autonom- 
ic nerves often have no insulating 
sheaths; thus, a disturbance in one 
part of this system may spread 
throughout the body. 

A heavyweight boxing champion 
became famous for his secret “solar 
plexus” punch, an uppercut to the 
top of the abdomen. Sudden pres- 
sure on the solar plexus, a spider- 
web center of autonomic nerves 
which radiate like sun rays below 
the rib cage, may shock body cur- 
rents out of balance, causing col- 
lapse. Boxing’s other k.o. blow, to 
the jaw, shocks autonomic circula- 
tion nerves near the base of the 
skull, momentarily stopping flow of 
blood to the brain. 

Other vulnerable centers in this 
vital nerve net lie deep in the base 
of the neck. A man in seeming good 
health who began to have mysterious 
fainting spells was “cured” when it 
was found his too-tight collars were 
pressing on oversensitive nerve cen- 
ters. Tests have shown that all faint- 
ing, shock and collapse are signs of 
sudden autonomic imbalance. 

Of untold benefit to sufferers 
from many chronic or formerly fatal 
internal diseases was the discovery 
that autonomic nerves manufacture 
minute amounts of powerful chem- 
icals, having hurry and slow effects 
on body cells. Today such nerve sub- 
stances are produced artificially and 
used routinely to restore drive if 
ANS currents to vital organs fail. 
“Anti”-ANS_ chemicals have been 
discovered in plants, and developed 
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in laboratories, which counteract the 
unbalancing effects of overactive au- 
tonomic nerves. Today every doctor 
carries a ready selection of such 
medications in his bag for emergen- 
cies and chronic distress, while doz- 
ens of new ANS drugs, neostigmine, 
oxyphenonium, homatropine, di- 
benamine and many others, each 
designed for different effects on dif- 
ferent body organs, recently have 
been developed in tablet, drop or 
injection form. 

Today, ANS therapy with these 
remarkable drugs, along with ANS 
anesthesia and surgery, have revo- 
lutionized medical treatment. 

Examples: 

Wood splinters lodged deep in the 
irises of a forester’s eyes had caused 
an infection threatening his sight. 
An ANS drug relaxed the infected 
irises out of the way of the eyes’ 


lenses, preventing the lenses from 
scarring, and his sight was saved. 
No heartbeat was heard from the 
chest of a patient suffering from sud- 
den heart block. An injection of a 
hurry-nerve substance urged her 
heart into action once more. This 


substance, “epinephrine,” the most 
potent of hurry-nerve chemicals, is 
released in unmeasurably small 
amounts at the microscopic ends of 
hurry-nerve tendrils, and is produced 
by hurry-nerve cells in the body’s 
two adrenal glands next to the kid- 
neys. An injection of a mere 50,000th 
of an ounce of it, dissolved in water, 
may stave off death during shock or 
heart stop. 

A stomach ulcer victim had lost 
weight and was in acute distress. 
Since slowdown nerves power diges- 
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tion, increasing stomach acidity, an 
“antislow” ANS drug, called pro- 
pantheline, reduced his gastric acid 
level to normal. Today ANS therapy 
combats ulcers, “heartburn,” swal- 
lowing difficulties, ““caridospasm”’ of 
the esophagus, cramps and diarrhea, 
and even mitigates dangerous ileitis. 
Every day your thoughts and feel- 
ings automatically cause changes in- 
side your body. Think of some fa- 
vorite food and your mouth will 
water—with saliva released by slow- 
down digestion nerves to salivary 
glands; when hungry, you sense your 
ANS nerve-invoked stomach churn- 
ing. When you are sad, slowdown 
nerves prod lacrimal glands to dis- 
charge tears; embarrassment causes 
nerve currents to dilate the blood 
vessels in your face and make you 
“blush”; concentration may make 
you sweat. When excited, you feel 
hurry nerves racing your heart. 
These are obvious examples. But 
in many invisible ways, detectable 
only by special tests, your inner 
thoughts and feelings continuously 
reach into your physical tissues. 
Switched from mind to body at a 
relay station called the “hypothala- 
mus” at the base of one’s brain, joy 
and happiness—as well as fear and 
worry—travel automatically over 
ANS nerves to inner organs. 
Contrary to common interpreta- 
tion, the modern medical term, 
“psychosomatic,” does not mean 
that an illness is imaginary. “Psycho” 
—amind, plus “soma”—body, implies 
that unrelieved unpleasant emotions 
can cause some nerve-tensed part of 
the body to falter. High-pressure 
executives may produce an excess 
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of cpinephrine, the most potent of 
hurry chemicals. Too much of this 
hurry-nerve substance wears the 
heart, tightens arteries, raises blood 
pressure and the blood’s fat level. 

Neurologists have discovered that 
unknowingly built-up tension in 
one’s shoulder muscles squeezes au- 
tonomic nerves which accompany 
arteries leading up to one’s head, 
triggering blinding headaches. To- 
day, ANS medication may bring 
marked relief, and a revised mental 
attitude often stops such seizures. 

Some heart specialists think that 
angina pectoris is a disease probably 
related to overactivity of the slow- 
down autonomic nerves which con- 
trol the heart action. Many angina 
pectoris sufferers were interviewed 
and the majority mentioned they 
had suffered their first attack in the 
sorrow following the death of a dear 
friend or relative. Eighty-five per- 
cent of victims of bronchial asthma 
—attacks of slow-nerve spasms in 
breathing passages, now promptly 
relieved by ANS medication—also 
remembered that the first attack 
came after a severe emotional crisis, 
while a similarly high percentage of 
later seizures were also triggered by 
worry and stress. 

The organs of sex and reproduc- 


tion are also largely under ANS 
control. Sexual arousal and the en- 
ergy built up and released during the 
sex act flow along autonomic nerves 
to sexual organs. Distressing impo- 
tence and frigidity are rarely caused 
by anything physical but are found 
to lie in mental tensions about sex 
which inhibit the healthy flow of de- 
sire and satisfaction along ANS 
nerves to these body organs. 

And the most problematical of all 
health complaints, mysterious chi on- 
ic aches and pains everywhere in the 
body, unusual cramps, dizziness, 
fatigue and weakness, are often ex- 
plained by upset balance in ANS 
nerves and aided by ANS treatment. 

But perhaps most important, new 
knowledge about the vital, electric 
accelerator-and-brake nerve net- 
works has done much to illustrate 
the scientific truth of the “golden 
mean”— a balance of robust activity 
and peaceful repose. Victims of ten- 
sion and of nerve-induced illnesses 
often achieve relief by a reordering 
of their daily lives. If overindulgence 
in excitement or too much restraint 
and holding back are affecting your 
feeling of physical health, let up on 
the “brakes” or “accelerator”—your 
body machinery may be complain- 
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LETTERING ON ARMORED TRUCK waiting in front of 


bank: “Canceled checks only.” 


—SCOTT W. BATES 


WALL MOTTO IN THE OFFICE of a new recruit at the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue: “Remember, America 


is a land of untold wealth.” 


—MRS. JAMES ALBERS 
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BY ROBERT M. LIPSYTE 


New 

York’s 
flying 
freeloaders 


Cocky and crafty, 
these city pigeons live off the 
fat of the pavement 


Bo MORNING AT SEVEN a New 
York City cab driver cruises 
slowly up Central Park, his meter 
clicking, his left hand tossing bird 
feed out the window. For this he 
receives a weekly check from a Park 
Avenue matron who, though she 
rarely gets up before noon, shares 
many New Yorkers’ unaccountable 
concern for the strangest bird in a 
city of strange birds—the lazy, ar- 
rogant city pigeon, or rock dove. 
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There are an estimated 250,000 to 
350,000 of these plump, hardy, 
bluish-gray birds in New York, dis- 
playing their contempt for statues 
of heroes, classical architecture— 
and the hands that feed them. 

And millions of hands feed the 
pigeons. Small, squealing children 
give them popcorn, ice cream sticks 
and buttons from their shirts. Re- 
tired millionaires sit on park benches 
and practice philanthropy by toss- 
ing buttered bread crumbs to the 
feathered freeloaders. And _ bird 
lovers, who know that pigeons are 
vegetarians, provide them with care- 
fully prepared grain compounds. 

Hardly anyone seems to care that 
pigeon feeding is against the law. 
Park Commissioner Newbold Mor- 
ris, no friend of pigeons, despairs of 
enforcing the no-feeding regulation. 

“The magistrates would laugh the 
cases out of court,” he admits. 

The American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals is a 
corporate pigeon-lover. During one 
sleet storm, it was reported that 
pigeons were collapsing in Colum- 
bus Circle. The Society sent out am- 
bulances to pick up the victims and 
rush them to shelters where they 
were thawed out, dried off and gen- 
erously fed. 

When the storm was over, the So- 
ciety packed the birds into warm lit- 
tle boxes, loaded them back into the 
ambulances and drove them home 
to Columbus Circle. The pigeons, 
not ready to give up their new, lush 
life, refused to budge. They stayed 
nestled deep into their boxes until 
they were forcibly evicted. 

With the unerring instinct of pro- 
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fessional beggars, pigeons loaf on 
street corners near open-air snack 
bars, cluster about sweet old ladies 
carrying peanut brittle and, on oc- 
casion, even cadge contributions 
from Bowery bums. 

Pigeons who frequent the Bowery 
affect a ruffled-feathered, forlorn 
mien as they queue up at chow lines. 
Park pigeons, traditionally well-fed, 
cannily follow family groups who 
leave trails of Cracker Jack. 

But of all the pigeons in the city, 
the Times Square species have best 
acclimated themselves to their sur- 
roundings. While suburban pigeons, 
and even park pigeons, awake at 
dawn, flutter about importantly 
through the day and retire at a de- 
cent hour, Times Square pigeons 
rarely awaken before sundown and 
hardly ever get off the ground. 

These particular birds lounge 
around the statues of Father Duffy 
and George M. Cohan, arrogantly 
jaywalk across Broadway and mingle 
with the theater crowd. And they’ll 
eat anything: old campaign buttons, 
subway tokens, discarded soft drink 
cups, pieces of frankfurter, orange 
peels and cigarette butts. 

These Broadway birds have noth- 
ing in common with the intellectual 
pigeons at Columbia University’s 
laboratory for research in animal be- 
havior, where pigeons work for a 
living. Once they were cruelly 
snubbed by the famous Queens 
pigeon who watches TV, eats paté 
de fois gras and thinks he’s human. 
The Queens pigeon, let loose among 
his old gang around the Father Duf- 
fy statue, immediately puffed out 
his chest and haughtily stalked off. 
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Like people who have beaten the 
system, the wild street pigeons have 
acquired enemies along the way. 
Breeders of racing and homing 
pigeons, the metal-banded elite, hate 
them. This is because these feath- 
ered panhandlers sometimes whistle 
down their hard-working confreres 
and induce them to abandon the re- 
spectable life for the featherhood of 
the road. 

The New 


York State Athletic 


Commission has banned pigeons 











from boxing matches in the city. 
Whenever boxer Eddie Lynch, a 
pigeon fancier, fought at St. Nicho- 
las Arena, his fans would smuggle 
wild pigeons inside and_ release 
them. Unwilling to join anyone’s 
cause unless there was something in 
it for them, the birds would prompt- 
ly flutter up to the rafters and cheap- 
en the low-priced seats. 

Pigeons have even left their mark 
on culture. Several years ago, the 
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musicians at Lewisohn Stadium 
complained to the city that pigeons 
were disrupting morning rehearsals 
for their summer concerts. It was too 
much to ask of a concert artist, they 
said, to keep one eye on the music, 
one on the conductor and one peeled 
for attacks from overhead. But the 
musicians’ plea for a license to trap 
them was never granted. 

Since it is practically impossible to 
kill a pigeon legally in New York, 
periodic crusades against the birds 
have always been ingenious but un- 
successful. Toy snakes have been 
placed on their favorite ledges, 
stuffed owls leer at them from be- 
hind statues and Roman candles 


blast off from Corinthian columns, 
and the cornices of some govern- 
ment buildings have been booby- 
trapped with electric charges and 


smeared with foul-smelling solu- 
tions. The birds fly away. But, just 
as pigeon haters claim total victory, 
the birds flap back triumphantly. 
Recently the builder of a new luxury 
apartment house in Greenwich Vil- 
lage hopefully installed aluminum 
window sills that slope sharply at a 
33° angle. 

In New York—as in Philadelphia, 
suffalo, New Orleans and other 
pigeon-cluttered cities—severe win- 
ters and high snows that cover forage 
and keep crumb-scattering bird 


lovers indoors are among the pi- 
geons’ worst enemies. Another 
menace to New York pigeons is 
the heavy-shouldered, sickle-winged 
peregrine falcon, which lurks in sky- 
scrapers and can zoom down at 100 
miles an hour. Even a small nest of 
these falcons can destroy as many as 
1,000 pigeons a year. 

Only once, and then briefly, has 
the city pigeon ever taken a flyer at 
respectable living. That was during 
the Second World War, when a Fed- 
eral agency on Staten Island re- 
ceived a shipment of parasite-ridden 
rye grain, which contained an essen- 
tial element for the production of a 
drug used to clot blood. The Gov- 
ernment’s problem was to find a way 
to separate the healthy but useless 
grains from the medicinal ergot in 
the unhealthy grain. Someone had 
a brain storm. Great window boxes 
were constructed and filled with the 
grain. Flocks of pigeons flew over 
from Manhattan, ate the healthy 
grains and left the ergot. 

It all worked out very well for a 
while. One day, however, the pi- 
geons—apparently realizing that 
they had been tricked into gainful 
employment—abandoned their pa- 
triotism and the grain boxes. They 
flew back to Manhattan, where a 
bird can live off the fat of the pave- 
ment, without half trying. eb 
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\ LARGE AUTO COMPANY made a survey of Volks- 
wagen owners to ascertain the reasons for their ar- 


dent devotion to their diminutive cars. One owne1 


solemnly replied: 
needs me.” 
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“Oh. 


that’s easy—because it 


MRS. JAMES ALBERS 








An-openly partisan look at a striking 
political paradox—“‘ a radical of the Right’’ 
—by a leading journalist of the Right 


BY WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, JR 


Editor of National Ri 


T IS ONE OF THE PARADOXES of our time that a conservative 
Republican, Barry Morris Goldwater, junior Senator from 
Arizona, has emerged as one of the few genuine radicals in Amer- 
ican public life. # A radical conservative? Yes, if he were Presi- 
dent, he would change the face of the nation: in that sense he’s 
a “radical.’”’ He would reorient America in the direction of mini- 


mum government and maximum personal responsibility: in that 


sense he’s a “conservative.” @ I, too, am a radical conservative, 
and I don’t pretend to be impartial about Goldwater: I’m for 
him. @® Every one of Senator Goldwater’s domestic proposals 
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derives from two central beliefs. The first is that the Constitution 
enumerates the powers of Congress and explicitly denies it the 
right to do the kind of thing that has been going on under the 
name of the New Deal, the Fair Deal and the New Frontier. 
Second, that human freedom is best served by keeping the gov- 


ernment small. @ Senator Goldwater firmly believes that the 


United States is a profoundly conservative country, if only the 


people had a chance to get a taste of the real thing, and realized 
more fully where they are headed under statism. But even if 
Americans should reject Goldwater’s brand of individualism, 
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he’d go on believing what he now 
believes, a set of principles rooted— 
he has publicly maintained—in the 
very nature of man. Beliefs of that 
intensity are not changed by Gal- 
lup polls. Sometimes they even make 
friends. “I like Goldwater, as a man 
and as a politician,” William S. 
White of Harper’s wrote recently. 
“I wholly disagree with most of his 
views. But I owe a bias toward any 
politician so full of principle.” 

It’s astonishing that a man hold- 
ing to such rigidly conservative views 
should be so strikingly successful in 
politics almost 30 years after Frank- 
lin Roosevelt came, saw and con- 
quered. Goldwater’s emergence has 
a lot to do, of course, with organic 
political and social developments in 
America. Many people are disil- 
lusioned with the kind of world we 
live in, and seek other solutions than 
those that have been advanced by 
the liberals. But Goldwater’s rise is 
to a considerable extent the result of 
Goldwater. Very few people escape 
from exposure to him completely un- 
scathed. Goldwater, like Roosevelt, 
has a first-class political personality. 
And again like Roosevelt, Goldwa- 
ter personifies a political philosophy, 
so that in backing him, his followers 
are able to fuse personal and ideo- 
logical passions. 

That is what accounts for Gold- 
water’s success, notwithstanding a 
political position that can hardly be 
considered to be in vogue. It is gen- 
erally suggested that Senator Gold- 
water is so conservative he’s just out 
of this world. Senator Hubert 
Humphrey twitted him at a cocktail 
party recently. “You’re one of the 
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-handsomest men in America,’ 


> the 


Minnesota Democrat said. “You 
ought to be in the movies. In fact, 
I’ve made just that proposal to 18th 
Century-Fox.” 

Goldwater’s enemies are legion; 
but they are not—yet—mortally en- 
gaged against him, nor even, for the 
most part, waspish in their refer- 
ences to him. (That isn’t true of 
Walter Reuther and his circle, to be 
sure. Goldwater got fired up one day 
and called Reuther more dangerous 
than the Communists, whereupon 
Reuther replied that Goldwater 
should be taken away in a white suit. 
And the colorful vendetta goes on. ) 

Goldwater is among the three 
most important Republicans in the 
G.O.P. “That Goldwater commands 
a third force,” wrote one critic of 
Goldwater’s ideas recently, ‘“‘is unde- 
niable.” When last summer he, 
Rockefeller and Nixon posed for a 
“unity” photograph, arm in arm, 
the idea was that all the forces in 
the Republican party were present 
and accounted for: Left, Center 
and Right. 

Here was a remarkably versatile 
man, who on Sunday could de- 
nounce Nixon as an appeaser on the 
scale of Neville Chamberlain, and 
on Wednesday, in the interests of 
party unity, embrace him and the 
man to whom Nixon had allegedly 
betrayed the Republican party. He 
had made his criticisms in language 
absolutely remarkable for its can- 
dor: but now it was time to strike 
camp and move on. And Goldwate1 
is, and always will be, a member of 
the Republican team. Here is a key 
to his durability—an organizational 
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fidelity that Joe McCarthy re- 
nounced when, after the vote of 
censure, he apologized to the Ameri- 
can people for having urged them 
to vote for Eisenhower. It was the 
end of McCarthy. 


6 entartanes ache attractive attributes 

cause the kingmakers to deplore 
his single and obtrusive disquali- 
fication, his “ultraconservatism’’—a 
designation, by the way, that Gold- 
water deeply resents because of its 
derogatory overtone (“Why don’t 
they call Humphrey, Stevenson, 
Williams and that gang ‘ultraliber- 
als’?”’). The feeling in these quarters 
is that Goldwater represents a re- 
markable conjunction of politically 
negotiable assets—“‘if only he would 
drop the anti-social-security stuff,” 
as one old pro put it. 

Barry Goldwater is: amiable, 
good-looking, fluent, earnest, a vet- 
eran, an active jet pilot, one part 
Jewish, a practicing Christian, head 
of a handsome family, a successful 
businessman, a best-selling author, a 
syndicated columnist and a tough 
campaigner who won a smashing 
victory in 1958 when he was re- 
elected Senator in a solidly Demo- 
cratic state, against the bitter oppo- 
sition of organized labor. “‘He could 
go very, very far,” the old pro mused, 
his face as sad as though he were 
looking at an uncontrolled oil 
gusher, spouting its black gold wan- 
tonly onto the ground. 

Others point out that Goldwater 
has come very far, and quite pos- 
sibly wouldn’t have except for the 
ardent support of American con- 
servatives. One can argue whether 
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his stout conservatism has helped or 
hurt him thus far. The big question 
is whether the Senator might, but for 
his adamant conservatism, success- 
fully contend for the Presidential 
nomination. 

How did he get that way? He is 
the son of an Episcopalian mother 
and a Jewish father, who brought 
him up in Arizona, where his grand- 
parents had settled and founded a 
little trading store that soon grew 
into a chain. When he was a fresh- 
man at college his father died, and 
Barry decided to quit school and 
tend the store, while his brothers 
continued their education. The three 
of them worked hard, and the busi- 
ness flourished. 

The employees of Goldwater’s, in- 
cidentally, have never been able to 
understand the bitter opposition to 
Senator Barry from organized labor. 
They earn more than the employees 
of Goldwater’s competitors, and yet 
they work a 37-hour week, and 
enjoy fringe benefits ranging from 
an employees’ swimming pool to a 
retirement fund. 

“Flying in a jet airplane from 
California to Arizona as I often do,” 
Goldwater remarks, “I often marvel 
at the ordeal my grandfather and his 
brother went through in making that 
trek over plain and desert—those 
really were new frontiers, not made 
on Madison Avenue. They went 
without sufficient food or water and 
with Indians harassing them all the 
way. But they did it, and their whole 
generation did it, and that’s the kind 
of spirit that created America. 

“That was a spiritual energy that 
came out of the loins of the people. 
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It didn’t come out of Washington. 
And it never will. Washington’s 
principal responsibility is to get out 
of the way of the creative impulses of 
the people.” 

It’s one thing to intone generali- 
ties about human freedom and the 
American Constitution—every poli- 
tician does that as a matter of course 
(‘Ask not what the Government can 
do for you,” declaimed President 
Kennedy, a couple of days before 
suggesting about 37 new things the 
Government could do for us.) But 
Goldwater means it. 

If he had his way, the farmer’s 
checks would stop coming in, the 
labor union leader would face a 
law telling him he couldn’t strike 
an entire industry, the businessman 
wouldn’t get his cozy little tariff, 
the apartment dweller wouldn’t 
have his rent frozen, the unemployed 
wouldn’t get a Federal check, nor 
the teacher Federal money, nor the 
Little Rock Negroes their para- 
troops. It’s all very well to venerate 
the Constitution and _ individual 
freedom where the other fellow is 
concerned, but Barry Goldwater is 
for it all the way. 


wi wouLp Goldwater do if 
he were President today? The 
ideal candidate for public office, he 
wrote in his best-selling book, The 
Conscience of a Conservative, would 
speak to the people as follows: “I 
have little interest in streamlining 
government or in making it more 
efficient, for I mean to reduce its 
size. I ao not undertake to promote 
welfare, for I propose to extend free- 
dom. My aim is not to pass laws, but 
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to repeal them. It is not to inaugu- 
rate new programs, but to cancel old 
ones that do violence to the Consti- 
tution, or that have failed in their 
purpose, or that impose on the peo- 
ple an unwarranted financial bur- 
den. I will not attempt to discover 
whether legislation is ‘needed’ be- 
fore I have first determined whether 
it is constitutionally permissible. And 
if I should later be attacked for neg- 
lecting my constituents’ ‘interests,’ I 
shall reply that I was informed their 
main interest is liberty and that in 
that cause I am doing the very best 
I can.” 

That, in my opinion, is a stagger- 
ing statement, the likes of which 
have not been heard from any Presi- 
dent since Grover Cleveland. 

What, specifically, would Barry 
Goldwater have the Government 
do? Here are some of his most 
“ultra” domestic proposals: He 
would 1) get the Government out 
of agriculture and welfare—alto- 
gether; 2) apply antimonopoly legis- 
lation against the big labor unions; 
3) abolish the progressive income 
tax; 4) eliminate foreign aid, except 
to nations actively prepared to as- 
sist in the anti-Communist enter- 
prise; 5) eliminate economic and 
cultural exchange programs; 6) re- 
sume immediately nuclear testing, 
and 7) “be prepared to undertake 
military programs against vulner- 
able Communist regimes”—for in- 
stance, a Monroe Doctrine for Af- 
rica imposed by the N.A.T.O. 
powers, and a striking force of anti- 
Communist Asiatics that would help 
pro-Western forces in lands threat- 
ened by Communist aggression. 
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Such a program is completely at 
odds with the programs adopted last 
summer by both the Democratic 
and the Republican parties. Does it 
follow that Goldwater’s program can 
never guide the country? His ad- 
mirers believe that a hard dose of 
Goldwater could revive this coun- 
wy as very little else could. 

It is Goldwater’s program, of all 
those extant, that most faithfully re- 
flects the political philosophy of the 
men who forged this country and 
hammered out its Constitution. Our 
Constitution was drafted by men 
who thought the Federal Govern- 
ment should have enough power to 
maintain order, but no more. Jeffer- 
son thought that government best 
which governed least. 

The question is whether the in- 
sights of men like Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Marshall hold 
good for today. Goldwater thinks 
they do, that they have not been, es- 
sentially, invalidated; that govern- 
ment, unless it is kept in hand, grows 
tyrannical; that the diffusion of gov- 
ernmental power, among the respec- 
tive states, is the key to the main- 
tenance of individual liberty. 

For instance, Goldwater says, “I 
believe justice and morality require 
that persons of different races at- 
tend the same school. But I’m not 
going to impose my ideas of morality 
and justice on other people. The 
Constitution gave me no warrant to 
tell South Carolinians how to run 
their schools.” Hence he _ believes 
that it is for the individual state to 
decide for itself what will be its edu- 
cational practices. 

Social security is best effected, he 
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believes, by maximizing the national 
wealth. If, to look after the very 
few who for whatever reason can- 
not survive in a free market econo- 
my, we must have social security 
programs, then let the individual 
states or communities handle them, 
with reference to local resources and 
needs. Let the citizen majority of 
each state decide. Just as it is the 
privilege of New York State to levy 
an income tax, it is the privilege of 
Connecticut not to levy such a tax. 
“Who will say,” Goldwater asks, 
“the government of New York is 
‘better,’ or ‘more human,’ or ‘more 
progressive, than Connecticut’s?” 
“The genius of the federal sys- 
tem,” Goldwater has said, “‘is that it 
allows the individual state to experi- 
ment. If the state makes an unwise 
move, the contrast with surrounding 
states is enough to bring quick re- 
form. But when the decision is made 
by the Federal Government, bind- 
ing on all 50 states, the mistake is 
totalized: and you lose the means by 
which to make your comparisons.” 
In foreign policy, his program is 
not distinctively Republican. In fact, 
it happens to be almost identical 
with the policy of Connecticut’s 
Senator Thomas Dodd, a Democrat 
who votes on the other side of Gold- 
water on most domestic issues. Even 
so, it consistently reflects Goldwater's 
concern for freedom—here and 
abroad. He believes the best means 
of opposing communism is also the 
best means of effecting peace: we 
must fight hard, at every front, with 
courage to oppose Soviet advances 
by the threat of the use of force. 
That is, at first glance, not very 
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different from the Truman-Eisen- 
hower-Kennedy program. But the 
similarities are mostly rhetorical. 
Goldwater would have followed 
MacArthur’s recommendations to 
bomb north of the Yalu; he would 
right now be testing nuclear bombs, 
to perfect our arms flexibility. He 
would not have traveled to the sum- 
mit, neither to Geneva in 1955, nor 
to Camp David in 1959, nor to 
Paris in 1960: nor be sending aid to 
Sukarno, Tito and Gomulka; nor 
have permitted the U.N. Army to 
protect Gizenga’s pro-Communist 
regime in the Congo. “Goldwater 
will end up ina pine box,’ Moscow’s 
Pravda thundered in a lead edi- 
torial last year, commenting on 
Goldwater’s book. “If communism 
took over the world,” Goldwater 
commented, “that’s just where I'd 
want to be.” 


* % % 


What will become of this phe- 


nomenon? The chances are very 
much against Goldwater’s nomina- 
tion for the Presidency—unless Presi- 
dent Kennedy, by pursuing a hard- 
left policy at home and appeasement 
abroad, should bring the nation to 
catastrophe. If there is runaway in- 
flation, if communism marches into 
Latin America on a frightening 


scale, if our alliances begin to crum- 
ble, the people may turn to Gold- 
water as a man offering a genuine 
alternative. 

But if Kennedy’s course is mod- 
erate, as probably it will be, Gold- 
water will surely be passed up by 
the next Republican convention in 
favor of a moderate, or even a left- 
moderate: a Nixon, a Rockefeller. 
Stl, he will continue to exercise an 
important influence as, to quote 
Time Magazine, “the conservatives’ 
most persuasive voice since Robert 
A. Taft.” 

Senator Goldwater will, then, in 
the months to come, act as a potent 
inhibiting influence on government; 
and on the side, as a political edu- 
cator. When that political re-educa- 
tion is complete—perhaps during 
Goldwater’s lifetime—a man such as 
he, with a program such as his, 
could lead the country. 

On that day the faculty of Har- 
vard University, associated in the 
public mind as the GHQ of Ameri- 
can Liberalism, would undoubtedly 
dive for their bomb shelters, and 
classify themselves a Distressed Area. 
But it would be up to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts—not the 
Federal Government—to look after 


them. i 


LONE ARRANGER? 


A 23-YEAR-OLD MICHIGAN law student looked over his 
absentee ballot from home and saw that no one was 
running for township highway commissioner. He wrote 


his own name on the ballot. 


Since no one else took the 


trouble to do that, his one vote—the only one cast for 
the job—stood up and he was duly sworn in. 


—HERMAN E. KRIMMEL 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


KENTUCKY FAMILY was travel- 

ing on a superhighway where 
one mile of road looks like another. 
Even the restaurants are as identical 
as twin peas in a pod. 

The group had breakfast at one 
turnpike restaurant, lunch in an- 
other and dinner in a third, 400 
miles from the first. 

As they stepped from the car for 
dinner, the four-year-old daughter 
summed up the situation. 

“We’ve traveled all day,’ she 
sighed, looking around, “and here 
we are again.” 


> 


—JOE CREASON (Courier Journal Magazine) 


= N A CROWDED square in Rome, an 

American tourist heard a fellow 
calling out, “Apples! Apples! Only a 
quarter each.” Pushing through the 
rush-hour crowd, the American 
stepped up to the would-be vendor 
and said, “Son, these people can’t 
understand you. They trade in lira, 
not quarters.” 

A happy smile spread across the 
apple fellow’s face. “You're just the 
guy I’ve been waiting for,” he 
beamed. “Which way is the railroad 


station?” —MARGARET SHARKEY 
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wy NE EVENING I was helping my 
&.8 small daughter with her home- 
work. She was to put the proper 
punctuation in this sentence : “Quick 
Run and get the ball.” I asked if she 
knew the punctuation mark that 
was needed and she replied, “Oh, 
yes. It needs an excitement point!” 


—MRS. ANNA WARNKEN 


» HE JURY HAD been chosen and 
= the judge was instructing the 
defendant. “Before your trial starts,” 
he said, “you have the right to chal- 
lenge any member of the jury.” 

“Well, Your Honor,” replied the 
defendant, “I’d like to fight that lit- 
tle shrimp over there on the end.” 


—MRS. JAMES ALBERS 


_ LONG-SUFFERING husband 
was protesting his wife’s de- 
mands for a new fox fur. ““What’s 
the matter with the one you have? 
It’s only two years old!” 

“T know that,” she wailed, “but 
look how long the fox had it before I 
got it!” —ELSIE F. KIRCHNER 

)iD you HEAR the one about the 
J fellow who was hit by a foreign 
car? They had to take him to a hos- 
pital to get it out. —STEPHEN KLINGER 
® ™ OT LONG AGO a business execu- 
8 tive passed away. His incon- 
solable widow cried for a week 
without stopping. Then a- lawyer 
appeared with a check from the in- 
surance company. She looked at the 
amount—$75,000—sighed, and with 
a tear in her eye told the attorney, 
“Believe me, I’d give $25,000 of this 


to have him back.” —JOHN CRAWFORD 
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The 
terrifying 
trip 

of 

Number 173 


Whistle shrieking, the runaway train smashed headlong inte the station 


BY HAL BUTLER 


; on BIG ELECTRIC locomotive 
weighed 250 tons. The 16 cars it 
pulled weighed 1,200 tons more. 
When the train reached the outskirts 
of Washington, D.C., it was thun- 
dering along at 70 miles an hour. 
Moments later, as it careened onto 
Track 16 and headed ruthlessly for 
the very center of Union Station, it 
had slowed down to 50 miles an 
hour, but by now it was only 15 car 
lengths from the stopblock at the 
very end of the track! 

In the engine’s cab, veteran en- 
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gineer Harry Brower felt a cold 
dampness on his brow. He had tried 
everything possible to stop the train 
but nothing had worked. The gray- 
ish-white depot building seemed to 
be racing toward him, and he 
knew instinctively that this train 
of his would never stop. It would 
plow like a maddened monster 
through the stopblock and into the 
crowded station—1,450 tons of vio- 
lent destruction! 

No word in the lexicon of railroad 
men inspires more fear than ““Run- 
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away!” And that was the dread 
word that sped from tower to tower 
on the morning of January 15, 1953, 
when the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
crack Federal Express, from Boston 
to Washington, went completely out 
of control. 

It had been a troublesome run 
from the beginning. The Federal Ex- 
press had left Boston on schedule at 
11 p.m. the night before, expected to 
make the 459-mile run in its usual 
eight hours and 40 minutes. It had 
stopped at Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, where the usual depot in- 
spection of brakes showed nothing 
to be wrong. 

When the train was 27 miles out 
of Providence, however, trouble 


started. A series of violent jerks oc- 
curred and the train stopped at a 
point known as Kingston Swamp for 


an inspection. It was discovered that 
brakes on all cars but the first three 
were jammed, and proper adjust- 
ments were made. By the time the 
Federal Ex press was rolling again, it 
was 56 minutes behind schedule. 
On the run to New Haven, Con- 
necticut, the brakes were applied 
several times and worked faultlessly. 
The train made up 11 minutes and 
pulled into New Haven 45 minutes 
late. There, two sleepers and a coach 
were added, bringing the train up 
to its full complement of 16 cars. 
Again the brakes were tested and 
their holding power found in per- 
fect order. Picking up time, the 
Federal Express rumbled into New 
York City’s Pennsylvania Station at 
4:28 in the morning—now 38 min- 
utes late. Between New Haven and 
New York the brakes of the train 
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had been applied 14 times without 
any trouble. 

It was at New York that ill-fated 
engineer, Harry Brower, red-faced 
and grizzled, took over the train. 
His engine, No. 4876, was backed on 
and again the usual depot check of 
the brakes was made. With every- 
thing in working order, Brower de- 
cided to try to make up the 38- 
minute deficit between New York 
and Washington. 

By the time it reached Baltimore, 
the Federal Express had picked up 
another three minutes, pulling into 
the terminal 35 minutes behind 
schedule. Between Baltimore and 
Washington, Brower took off the 
bridle, roaring along at a crisp 80 
miles an hour. When he reached sig- 
nal tower 1339, two miles out of 
Washington’s Union Station, he ap- 
plied the brakes to slow the train. 

Nothing happened. The brakes 
didn’t hold. 

The veteran 66-year-old engi- 
neer’s scalp prickled with horror. As 
he saw the landscape whirl by in a 
nightmarish blur, Brower went into 
emergency action. He threw the con- 
troller off, opened the sander valve 
and set his automatic brakes at 
emergency. “ihese drastic actions 
would have normally brought the 
big Federal Express to a sudden 
stop—but they didn’t. 

That meant just one terrifying 
thing—the long heavy train had no 
brakes whatever; and already she 
was racing through the New York 
Avenue underpass, bearing down re- 
lentlessly on the complicated net- 
work of yard tracks. 

Brower had one last hope—to 
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jam the motors into reverse. But 
when he tried, the overload relays 
similar to house fuses—blew under 
the strain. Now it was hopeless. 
Brower sickened as he thought of 
the unsuspecting passengers in the 
coaches and pullmans, and the hun- 
dreds of people who would be mill- 
ing about the station right in the 
path of the train. Desperately he 
reached up and pulled the whistle 
cord. The pneumatic horn blasted 
its warning as the train roared into 
Washington; it kept blasting, warn- 
ing the towers ahead, the people on 
the platform, everybody, that the 
train coming was a runaway. 

In the third car, conductor 
Thomas Murphey realized the train 
was going entirely too fast. Franti- 
cally he tried to brake the train by 
opening an emergency valve on the 
platform. It was futile. He raced 
back into the coach. 

“The train’s out of control,” he 
told the passengers. “Either brace 
yourselves in your seats or lie down 
on the floor.” 

In the fourth car brakeman Fred 
King was thrown completely off his 
feet as the train swung wildly around 
a curve. Flagman John Meng, at the 
rear of the train, was aware that the 
brakes were not holding, but he was 
trapped in the center of a sleeper by 
people standing in the aisle, unable 
to reach his emergency valves. 

Meanwhile, Brower stuck grimly 
to his throttle, the cold sweat of fear 
on his brow, his body tense. The 
train was slowing some, but not 
nearly enough to avoid catastrophe. 
What would happen when the 
Federal Express ran out of track, 
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only God knew! With sparks flying 
from its wheels, the runaway train 
raced by C Tower at over 60 miles 
an hour. In the tower, train director 
Harry Ball’s eyes popped with sur- 
prise. This, he instinctively realized, 
was 1,450 tons of murder headed for 
Track 16 and the center of the sta- 
tion like an arrow speeding toward 
a target. 

There was no time to switch it 
onto a siding. Quickly he grabbed 
the phone. John Feeney, train direc- 
tor at K Tower, only 15 car lengths 
from the stopblock at the end of the 
track, answered. 

“Number 173’s 
screamed Ball. 

Feeney looked up, saw it coming. 
He thought, This is crazy, impos- 
sible, it couldn’t happen. But there 
was Number 173, thundering to- 
ward him, whistle shrieking, sparks 
flying, steam hissing! 

There was no stopping it. All he 
could do was warn people out of the 
way. Feeney grabbed the phone and 
got the stationmaster’s office. 

“Get the hell out of there!” yelled 
Feeney to clerk R. A. Klopp who 
answered the call. “A runaway is 
coming at you on Track 16!” 

The warning sent Klopp into im- 
mediate action. He yelled at the 
others in the office, then ran into 
the telegraph room next door and 
told employees to run for their lives. 
A white-haired telegrapher, Richard 
Outlaw, swept up a crippled secre- 
tary named Mary Leonardi and car- 
ried her to safety. Klopp, risking his 
own life, rushed from the office on 
the track side and warned a clean- 
ing woman and an electrician out 


running away!” 
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of the way. Then, at the last minute, 
he dodged away from the onrush- 
ing juggernaut. 

It was a moment of violent hell. 
Brower, gritting his teeth in the en- 
gine’s cab, saw the station loom be- 
fore him. The locomotive smashed 
into the stopblock and catapulted 
-over it. Glass, mortar and wood shat- 
tered as the engine crashed through 
the stationmaster’s office. Without 
swerving from its insane course, it 
roared on into the concourse which 
separated the track area from the 
waiting room. Then, as if not yet 
satisfied with the mayhem it had 
created, the monster plunged toward 
a door leading into a waiting room 
crowded with people. 

But it never quite made the wait- 
ing room. Even as its headlight 
reached the door, as though explor- 
ing the possibilities for inflicting 
more havoc, its weight caused the 
concrete floor of the concourse to 
collapse. Hissing like a wounded 1nd 
dying animal, the engine plummeted 


pulled another car down with it. 
There was a moment of weird si- 
lence following the din; and then, 
as if breathing its last, the huge loco- 
motive hissed steam and lay still. 

Brower, shaken but otherwise un- 
hurt, crawled from the cab of the 
stricken engine. He didn’t realize it 
at the time, but his alertness in 
sounding the whistle incessantly had 
saved many lives. Fortunately, no 
one was in the basement room. 

Miraculously, no one died in the 
remarkable crash. Some 80 people 
were hurt, but only eight seriously 
enough to be hospitalized. The most 
serious injury was a broken pelvis. 
Property damage was estimated at 
$1,000,000. No reason for the fail- 
ure of the brakes has ever been 
determined. 

In the stationmaster’s office, the 
clock stopped at 8:38 a.M., register- 
iag the exact time of the accident. 
Ironically, the Federal Express had 
made up almost all of its lost time. 
It had arrived at its destination just 


into the basement of the station. It 18 minutes late. Wi 


LOTS OF BUTTER, PLEASE! 


A YOUNG NOVELIST’S first best seller was being considered 
for a movie. One producer, enthusiastic personally but 
worried that the public might not be ready for that type 
of novel, decided to leave it up to a “thinking” machine. 
The producer, three friends and the author gathered to 
watch while the book was fed, page by page, to the elec- 
tronic marvel. Red, green and amber lights began flash- 
ing in mad profusion. Halfway through, the author could 
stand the suspense no longer. 

“How am | doing?” he demanded hoarsely. 
“It looks like you’re in,” whispered one of the men 
encouragingly. “The machine just sent out for another 


bag of popcorn!” —MRS. JAMES ALBERS 
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BY SAMUEL T. WILLIAMSON 


John Hays Hammond Jr., 
pioneer in TV, 

hi-fi and guided missiles, 
is a fun-loving 
crowd-shunner who 

lives in a 

did-it-himself castle 


SEE YOUR SON has adopted in- 
I vention as a trade,” Thomas A. 
Edison wrote to John Hays Ham- 
mond, distinguished American min- 
ing engineer. “If he has a commer- 
cial instinct, he will succeed; if not, 
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the poorhouse will be his ultimate 
destination.” 

Today, owning nearly 700 patents 
here and abroad and with an income 
which impresses the Internal Rev- 
enue Service, John Hays Hammond 
Jr. hasn’t gone to the poorhouse. Ev- 
eryone who twists a TV or radio 
dial, or plays a hi-fi record, every 
U. S. radio-controlled projectile, 
uses some basic Hammond patent. 
And now, on the rugged Massa- 
chusetts coast, this pioneer in guided 
missiles is putting his finishing 
touches to a fabulous Gothic castle 
housing the world’s largest, private- 
ly owned pipe organ and many 
medieval treasures. 

A healthy, enthusiastic 73, Ham- 
mond is one of the most versatile 
and prolific of living inventors. 

Hammond is a research consul- 
tant to Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, of which he has been a director 
since the company’s early years. His 
laboratory is participating in a 
Navy-sponsored project for broad- 
casting from a single station to any 
spot on earth and into space. 

One of his dreams is low-cost, mo- 
bile, detachable homes. He travels 
in a 20-ton, air-conditioned trailer 
with living room, two bedrooms and 
bath and complete electric kitchen. 
This gave him the idea for packaged 
apartments that could be bolted to 
truck bodies or boat hulls, or swung 
from helicopters and transported 
any place. In big cities they could be 
attached to many-storied skeleton 
structures having elevators, halls, 
heat and other utilities. 

“Or,” Hammond says, “you could 
pick up your 16th-floor apartment 
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in New York City and airlift it to 
Florida; drop it on a foundation 
equipped with water, sewage, elec- 
tricity—even a mortgage.” 

Hammond is no Horatio Alger 
rags-to-riches type. He was born to 
wealth and position. The senior 
John Hays Hammond was phenom- 
enally successful and an intimate of 
presidents, royalty, financiers and 
scientists. Along with his father’s 
name and spirit, John Hays Ham- 
mond Jr. retains the “Jr.” 25 years 
after his father’s death “out of love 
and respect.” 

While at Yale’s Sheffield Scien- 
tific School he resolved to make a 
name for himself in a new field and 
chose radiodynamics because experts 
knew little about it. “Some day,” 
Jack Hammond told a professor, “I 
will guide a moving body by the 
sound of my voice.” 

Five years later, he steered a boat 
from shore by speaking into a radio 
transmitter. After graduating from 
Yale in 1910, Hammond had set 
up two 300-foot radio masts on the 
coast at his father’s summer place 
outside Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
His first attempt at remote control 
was with a small power boat. He 
could move its rudder by radio when 
the boat was on land, but not in the 
water. Finding Marconi’s radio sys- 
tem inadequate for his purpose, 
Hammond, at the impudent age of 
22, set out to devise one of his own. 

Within two years he hit upon the 
heterodyne and intermediate fre- 
quency principles of radio. Then, by 
remote control, he could steer a 
crewless houseboat about Gloucester 
harbor. Next, Hammond amazed 
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Coast Artillery observers by hitting 
a bamboo fish pole, floating upright, 
with a fast, radio-directed motor- 
boat three miles at sea—nine times 
out of ten tries! Finally, his express 
cruiser Natalia completed a 60-mile 
round trip between Gloucester and 
Boston harbor under remote control. 


| 1916, the War Department 
asked Congress to appropriate 
$750,000 for purchase of Ham- 
mond’s patents. During the debate, 
one Congressman hoped this would 
prove “a method by which a base- 
ball pitcher can get better control 
of the ball.” (Laughter.) Another 
Congressman hit the future on the 
nose cone: “He is a brave man who 
undertakes to put a limit on the 
possibility that this has opened up.” 
Congress voted money for tests, but 
left purchase subject to approval 
by a special joint Army-Navy board. 

It took 16 years for this board to 
make up its mind to buy rights to 
100 Hammond patents. Our guided 
missile development continued to 
languish until World War II. Dur- 
ing the Italian campaign of 1943, 
German Luftwaffe attacked Allied 
ships off Salerno with radio-di- 
rected bombs; then, at last, came our 
application of Hammond radio-con- 
trol principles to Azon and Razon 
bombs and pilotless bombing planes. 

Meanwhile, came a flood of more 
peaceful Hammond inventions. One 
was a variable pitch propeller for 
ships: single-dial radio tuning, now 
in universal use; and elimination of 
surface noises on phonograph rec- 
ords. Hammond developed a system 
for carrying eight messages on one 
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radio wave length. His research ex- 
tended long-distance telephone serv- 
ice and brought electronic shading 
to organ music. 

Hammond’s fondness for the pipe 
organ dates back to boyhood travels 
in Europe. In the early 1920s after 
his marriage to the late Irene Fen- 
ton, a Gloucester artist, he built a 
big house near his laboratory and 
began assembling a pipe organ. As 
more and more stops and hundreds 
of pipes took up more and more 
space, Hammond decided that the 
organ should have a home of its 
own. His fantastic solution was an 
85-foot stone tower to house the 
10,000 pipes and a 100-foot baroni- 
al hall for perfect acoustics. 

Thus began his castle, “Abbadia 
Mare.” In a lonely setting of wind- 
swept pines, it overlooks the en- 
trance to Gloucester harbor and 
Norman’s Woe, where Longfellow 
poetically wrecked the schooner 
Hesperus. The castle could be 
straight from the Middle Ages: 
moat, drawbridge and battlements. 
Walls are gray granite and concrete, 
but the cloister arches, spiral stair- 
ways, columns and gargoyles came 
from neglected or ruined European 
structures. Outside, the dominant 
feature is the massive stone tower; 
inside, it is the Great Hall, 100- 
feet long and 65-feet high, 
modeled after the transept of the 
French cathedral of St.-Nazaire at 
Carcassonne. 

Hammond admits to “devoted 
slavery” to several generations of 
Siamese cats. He has taken these 
smut-nosed creatures on yachting 
voyages to Labrador, a short way 
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from the Arctic Circle, and up the 
Orinoco, a few degrees above the 
Equator; and a few are interred in 
an Aztec temple mausoleum he had 
built for himself on the castle 
grounds. 

Hammond seldom arises before 
noon. “I did some work with Alex- 
ander Graham Bell,” he says. “He 
bitterly resented the rudeness that 
came with the telephone he _ in- 
vented ; no one would think of barg- 
ing into 


a person’s house at any 
hour, but everyone does so by tele- 


phone. So, he advised me, the best 
time for work is late at night.” 

Hammond seems more of a dilet- 
tante than a scientist. Slender and 
of medium height, he dresses casual- 
ly—sports jackets, usually bluish 
slacks and leather sandals or loafers. 
He listens readily, swears mildly and 
laughs easily, often at his own ex- 
pense. His voice 1s eager, and has an 
agreeable rasp. His most apparent 
vanity is combing his thinning red- 
dish hair over a bald scalp. He 
worked to develop a reliable hair 
restorer, even patented one. “I tried 
it out on a dark-haired, partially 
bald admiral,” he said. “A bit of red 
fuzz appeared, and he hasn’t spoken 
to me since.” 

Hammond is a connoisseur of 
wines, an optimistic swallower of 
pills and vitamins and often serves 
tea instead of highballs in the after- 
noons. He no longer smokes. 

When researching with high-volt- 
age alternating current, he would 
electrocute tough steaks to make 
them tender. A more recent hobby 
is “picure” cookery; instead of bast- 
ing he injects into meats his own 
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sauces with a huge hypodermic nee- 
dle. One specialty is to glaze ham or 
pork roast with brown sugar and 
cloves before injecting dark beer or 
Irish stout. 

Hammond hates crowds. When 
his castle is open for guided tours 
and organ recitals in the summer, 
he is elsewhere—Europe, Quebec, 
Nantucket or on a Maine hilltop. 

His near mania for privacy com- 
petes with his need for companion- 
ship. He entertains on a be-yourself, 
take-me-as-I-am basis. Signatures in 
the castle guest book, bound like a 
monastic missal, show a preference 
for the company of composers, mu- 
sicians, graphic artists, playwrights, 


them Igor Stravinsky, a close friend; 
Stokowski and the late Koussevitsky, 
who assisted in devising clearer re- 
cording devices; Joan Fontaine, 
who wanted Rebecca filmed at the 
castle; and Noel Coward, who 
murmured when he entered the 100- 
foot Great Hall, “Ah, the snuggery!” 

The deadly guided missiles of 
World War II and of today employ 
principles Hammond worked out 
50 years ago when he said: “It’s 
a sound idea that the best way to 
stop war is to increase its horrors.” 
Now, he seems torn between hope 
and doubt that the horror-satura- 
tion point has been reached, but 
he’d like to live long enough to find 


stage people and decorators—among_ out. Wee 


LILLIPUTIAN LOGIC 


HOPING TO DRIVE home a point, I called my 14- 
year-old daughter’s attention to an auto crash 
report involving three teenagers. I emphasized 
especially the part about another girl who had been 
with them earlier, but had avoided the accident 
because her parents insisted she keep a 9 P.M. cur- 
few (a sore subject in our house). 

“How awful!” shuddered my teenager. “Imag- 
ine having it printed in the paper for everyone to 
see that she had to be home at 9 o’clock!” 


— FRANCES E. LEWIS 


THREE-YEAR-OLD Cathy had been making great 
progress learning to ask the blessing at mealtime as 
well as reciting nursery rhymes. 

However, she became a little confused one eve- 
ning while asking the blessing at company dinner. 
Bowing her head, she intoned: 

“Bless ’em hot, bless ’em cold, 
Bless ’em in the pot nine days old. 
Amen.” 


—-M. VIOLA STEVENSON 
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BY ALLAN W. ECKERT 





They may look 


pretty or smell sweet, 
but these 

berries, leaves and 
roots can 

bring violent illness, 
even death 


HE PRETTY LITTLE GIRL played 
house by herself in the land- 
scaped back yard of her parents’ 
home near Cleveland. Her mother 
heard her hum softly as she set the 
little table with a tiny cup, plate and 
silverware. 
On her plate was a small, bright 
red radish, a handful of berries and 
an apple. With the exaggerated 


manners of a child playing “grown- 
up,” she began her luncheon. Four 
hours later she passed into a coma. 

Seven hours later she was dead. 

An autopsy showed that the ber- 
ries, which she had picked in her 
mother’s rock garden, were a dead- 
ly poison. The plant upon which 
they had grown is known as mez- 
ereum, usually called daphne, an 
old-fashioned garden shrub _ that 
flourishes best in rocky places. A 
native of Europe, this plant is found 
along roadsides and in gardens from 
Southern Ontario east to Nova 
Scotia and south through New 
England, New York and some areas 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Due to cultivation as a rock gar- 
den plant, daphne is also generally 
scattered throughout the country. 
There is no known antidote; fatali- 
ties, however, are usually limited to 
small children and sometimes to 
adults in an anemic condition. 

Dr. Moses Ashley Curtis, eminent 
botanist of North Carolina, some 
years ago, recorded the deaths of 
27 children who tried to suck nectar 
from a blossom called the yellow 
jessamine. This flower ranges from 
Virginia southwest to Louisiana 
and Texas. Funnel-shaped like a 
petunia, the blossom is widely ac- 
claimed for its aroma. It is this fine 
scent which entices children to 
search—with such drastic results— 
for the equally sweet nectar. 

In similar cases throughout the 
U.S. and other countries, thousands 
of children annually become severe- 
ly sickened and even fatally injured 
by eating the foliage, fruit or roots 
of common but poisonous plants. 





Unfortunately, no fully accurate ac- 
count has been kept of the number 
of these poisonings. Many, in fact, 
are probably never reported to med- 
ical authorities: some are undoubt- 
edly attributed to other substances. 

For various periods from 1954 to 
1958, the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare re- 
viewed reports about 15,000 acci- 
dental poisonings. While these rec- 
ords were not complete, nor did 
they fully cover every area of the 
country, over 330 were determined 
as having been caused by eating 
poisonous plants. Included were four 
nonfatal cases of daphne poisoning. 

There are at least 70 plant fam- 
ilies that are poisonous in the U.S., 
as well as hundreds of species of 
toxic plants. Fortunately, many of 
these cause only temporary discom- 
fort. There are, however, many 


others which are overpoweringly at- 
tractive to small children and can 
cause severe illness or death. 

The ten poisonous plants dis- 
cussed here, found mainly in rural 
areas, including daphne and _ yel- 
low jessamine, are those most likely 


to cause problems when found 
in urban or suburban living. Each is 
very dangerous. Children should be 
instructed to leave them strictly 
alone. But if you suspect that your 
child has eaten a poisonous plant, 
call a doctor without delay. He will 
tell you what emergency measures 
to take until his arrival. 

Possibly the most common child- 
poisoning weed is the Jimson weed 
or thorn apple. Originally intro- 
duced from Asia, it is found in fields, 
roadside ditches, waste places and 
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DEADLY JIMSON WEED grows in fields, 
gardens of western and southern U.S. 


gardens from Nova Scotia south to 
Florida and west across the U.S., 
especially in the South. The fruit 
of the Jimson weed is extremely in- 
teresting to children, but the entire 
plant is poisonous—root, _ stalk, 
leaves, blossom and fruit. As with 
yellow jessamine, poisonings occur 
when children attempt to suck the 
nectar from these blossoms. 

Often, the effect of poisons cannot 
be detected until almost too late; but 
Jimson weed causes nausea or vom- 
iting. The severe fever induced by 
its ingestion may be relieved by 
wet towels placed on the body or 
by rubbing the skin with alcohol 
sponges. To dilute the internal poi- 
son, the victim should be given large 
quantities of water or milk. 

Equally attractive to many chil- 
dren—and adults as well—is the 
buckeye or horse chestnut. A na- 
tive of Greece, it has been intro- 
duced over much of temperate 
North America as a shade tree, par- 
ticularly in the midwestern and 
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DEATH CAMAS’ full, white bulbs give 
it deceiving appearance of wild onion. 


eastern states. While the National 
Clearinghouse for Poison Control 
Centers recorded only two such 
poisonings (both of which were non- 
fatal) during its sporadic four-year 
survey, it is almost certain that these 
attractive but highly toxic grease- 
nuts cause a much higher percentage 
of poisonings than statistics shuw. 

Their use in American history 
exemplifies their deadliness. In times 
of famine, the Indian would dry 
and crush these same nuts into a 
dull powder. Cast into a pond, this 
powder paralyzed fish, bringing 
them to the surface where they 
could be taken by hand. The effect 
on the human body of this poison 
also may be some form of paralysis. 
Ingestion causes inflammation of the 
mucous membranes and vomiting, 
depression, stupor and muscular 
twitching which can be eased by im- 
mediate dosage of an emetic or by 
stomach pumping. 

Milkweed sprouts are regarded 
by many people as a delicacy when 
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WILD COWBANE ROOT (Oxypolis plant) 
looks enticingly like sweet potato. 


cooked, and some people prefer 
them to asparagus. Eating certain 
species raw, however, causes painful 
spasms and, if ingested in large 
quantities, even death. 

A native plant, milkweed is 
found along roads, in fields, waste 
areas and gardens from New Bruns- 
wick south to North Carolina and 
west to Kansas and Saskatchewan. 
To combat symptoms of depression, 
diarrhea, low temperature and rapid 
pulse, the victim should be given 
much water to drink and his body 
kept warm if he goes into shock. The 
stomach should be emptied through 
use of emetics. 

Secause of its great size and the 
lush greenery attained in just one 
season, the great castor-bean plant 
is a favorite among amateur horti- 
culturists. Probably a_ native of 
Africa, it is now cultivated through- 
out the U.S. and occasionally grows 
wild in waste places from New 
Jersey to Florida and west to Texas. 

The raw castor-bean seed, which 
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POISON-HEMLOCK LEAVES are almost 
identical with parsley in size, shape. 


attracts children, looks much like a 
large spotted tick but contains a ter- 
rible blood poison, ricin. Three 
seeds can be fatal to an adult. The 
roots, stalk and leaves are equally 
poisonous although less likely to be 
eaten. Ingestion causes vomiting. 
There is no known antidote. 

Have you ever walked into the 
woods and come upon what seemed 
to be a bunch of onions? If so, 
you’ve probably been tempted to 
pick them. Unless, however, you are 
absolutely certain what wild onions 
look like, don’t touch them! The 
plant may be a Death camas or 
Death onion, which is similar to the 
wild onion in size and appearance. 
A native plant found mainly from 
Tennessee to Kansas and Texas, its 
white bulbs are full and luscious- 
appearing and its leaves are like 
those of an onion sprout except for 
being somewhat flattened. The plant 
is a poisonous alkaloid. 

As a standard rule, never eat 
anything out of the woods which 
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WATER-HEMLOCK ROOTS, with sweetish 
parsnip odor, tempt a child to nibble. 


you believe to be parsley. It is quite 
possible that. it will be one of the 
most deadly plants known to man— 
poison hemlock. A native of Europe, 
it is now common in wet areas in this 
country. The leaves of this plant are 
almost identical in size, color and 
shape with parsley; the seeds resem- 
ble anise or caraway. The roots pro- 
duce convulsions. Ingestion can 
cause paralysis which eventually re- 
sults in death. 

A close cousin to poison hemlock 
is the water hemlock. This plant is 
almost as poisonous. The danger 
lies in consuming the roots which re- 
semble dahlia roots and smell like 
parsnips. Often they are brought to 
the surface by frost, and a child, 
finding them and smelling the sweet- 
ish odor of parsnips, may be tempted 
to nibble. 

Symptoms are much the same for 
both. There is a general weakening 
of muscular powers, blindness and 
much bodily pain, although the 
mind remains clear until death. The 
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stomach of the victim should be im- 
mediately emptied. 

Many children are fond of sweet 
potatoes or yams. In the South, 
children frequently eat them raw. 
There is nothing wrong with this, 
providing the child is eating a yam 
and not the root of cowbane (Oxy- 
polis plant). 

Found growing wild from Florida 
to Louisiana and north to New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, this root is similar 
in appearance to a sweet potato. 
Cattle are frequently killed or made 
violently ill from eating these roots; 
and it has been unofficially reported 
that children have been sickened by 
drinking milk from cows which had 
previously eaten cowbane. If you 
suspect your child has consumed 
cowbane, give him large draughts 
of water, and an emetic, while wait- 
ing for the doctor. 

The danger of children being poi- 
soned is always close at hand. Not 
long ago, a midwestern family was 
having a barbecue when one of the 
youngsters got her father’s permis- 
sion to make some “tea” with a fist- 
ful of green leaves she had picked. 


The little girl methodically tore the 
leaves to shreds, iossed them into a 
pot, then added some hot water. 

The mixture brewed for some 
time. Moments after the children 
drank it, the gaiety of the reunion 
was shattered by their agonizing 
shrieks. Rushed to the hospital for 
treatment, five children were seri- 
ously ill for some time. 

The leaves, strange to say, were 
from a peach tree, and contain one 
of the most dangerous poisons 
known to man, hydrocyanic acid. 
Who would suspect that a tree with 
such delicious fruit would have such 
a deadly leaf? 

Poisonings from the more familiar 
forms of fungi, such as mushrooms 
and toadstools, annually take their 
toll; however, most parents know 
enough to instruct their children to 
leave toadstools and mushrooms 
strictly alone. But in many cases par- 
ents simply do not realize the danger 
to be encountered in back yards or 
corner lots. By finding out what 
plants in your own locality are dan- 
gerous, you may be taking the step 
that will prevent your child from 
becoming a statistic. 


GET SET TO JET! 


SEVERAL OF US attending “jump school” at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, were chewing the fat. We hadn’t 
yet made our first jump, and someone mentioned 
the fact that if your chute failed to open it would 
take only seven seconds to fall the 1,000 feet. At this, 
one of the crew looked simply bug-eyed, and I asked 
him, “Jack, what would you Co if your chute didn’t 
open?” 

“Man,” he said, “I’d know I had just seven sec- 


onds to learn how to fly.” —MICKY MORAN (Quote) 
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Doughnuts 
to 
dollars 


Munched 

or dunked, these 
variflavored 

morsels with the middle 
missing are 

a sizzling success 


BY NORMAN CARLISLE 


399 


VER EAT A he unana doughnut: 

A look of happy anticipation 
spread across the face of the visitor 
in the Vermont kitchen, though he 
admitted that he hadn’t. He’d eaten 
potato, cranberry and 
doughnuts, and a lot of other kinds, 
but never one made with bananas. 
His rejoicing, after he had sunk 


molasses 
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his teeth into the golden brown pas- 
try, was not purely personal. He hap- 
pened to be employed as a “scout” 
by acon:pany which sells doughnuts 
in a chain of glittering drive-ins 
along U.S. highways. He went back 
to headquarters to report that he 
had found another taste-tempting 
recipe for the versatile doughnut, 
which his concern was already mak- 
ing in 40 different varieties. 

The banana doughnut hasn’t yet 
joined the many you can easily buy 
ready-made, but it probably will if 
the nation’s appetite for doughnuts 
—plain, fancy, old-fashioned and 
newfangled—keeps growing the way 
it’s been doing lately. 

Last Americans dunked 
politely refrained from dunking, an 
estimated $500,000.000 worth. 
That’s 10 billion individual 
doughnuts, a jump of almost 100 
percent since 1950. 

How does it happen that in these 
weight-conscious times so many peo- 
ple are joyously munching away on 
astronomical quantities of an al- 
legedly fattening food? (Not really 
very fattening, loyal defenders of the 
doughnut point out: an average 
doughnut contains about 135 calo- 
ries.) The booming popularity of 
doughnuts is probably due to the 
fact that modern machines enable 
commercial bakers to turn out per- 
fect doughnuts in dazzling variety. 
Also, they’re easier to make at home 
today, thanks to electric mixers and 
deep fryers. 

These technological improve- 
ments mark the second time that 
American ingenuity has transformed 
the doughnut. The first was the dis- 
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year 


some 





covery of the hole. While its in- 
vention may not rank with the 
telephone or the electric light, it 
must be rated as epochal in the his- 
tory of cookery. 

Doughnuts, minus the hole, were 
featured on a one-day-a-year basis 
in medieval Europe. On Shrove 
Tuesday, a holiday peculiar to 
Northern Europe (Holland), the 
nut-shaped blobs of dough fried in 
fat and called “dough-nuts” were 
served during the festivities on the 
day before Lent. Although their 
soggy centers made them practically 
indigestible they were so tasty that 
for hundreds of years people con- 
tinued to eat them. 

Luckily, “holeless” doughnuts 
survived long enough for a 16-year- 
old American seaman cook, Hanson 
Gregory, to apply Yankee ingenuity 
to their “design.”’ One day in 1847, 
young Gregory was sadly contem- 
plating a batch of doughnuts he had 
just made. They had fried just fine 
around the edges, but, as he put it: 
“the insides was all raw dough.” 

Years later, Gregory recounted 
what happened next. “I says to my- 
self, why wouldn’t a space inside 
solve the difficulty? And then I got 
an inspiration. I took a cover off 
the tin pepper box and I cut into the 
middle of that dough the first 
doughnut hole ever seen by mortal 
eyes.” Shipmates devoured the 
doughnuts in unbelieving delight. 

Back home in Camden, Maine, 
Gregory walked into the kitchen one 
day and saw his mother making 
doughnuts. He gently nudged her 
aside, saying, “Let me show you how 
‘to do it right.” 
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As the fame of the “doughnut 
with the hole” spread far beyond 
Maine, Gregory thought of cashing 
in on his discovery. He tinkered 
around with the design for a dough- 
nut cutter, but before he could get it 
patented other inventors beat him to 
it. Young Hanson Gregory didn’t 
mind too much; it was enough of an 
honor to be known as the discoverer 
of the hole that made such a noble 
food edible. 

Until the first World War, dough- 
nuts were mainly made at home. 
But one day in 1917, two American 
Salvation Army girls, Helen Pur- 
viance and Margaret Sheldon, ar- 
rived at the front near Soissons to 
cheer up homesick American sol- 
diers of the First Division. With 


womanly instincts, they figured the 
best way would be to whip up some 
item of home cookery. They decided 


on doughnuts. 

The popularity of doughnuts 
served by the Salvation Army lassies 
grew as the war went on. In huts on 
every front, the sizzling pot of 
doughnuts became a sure-fire attrac- 
tion; doughboys lined up, often in 
the rain, to get their allotment of 
one doughnut apiece. 

The war over, soldiers returned 
to the U.S. with fond memoriés of 
how much doughnuts at the front 
had meant to them, so commercial 
bakeries found a ready new market. 
Curiously enough, business was later 
helped along by the Depression; a 
cup of coffee and a doughnut for a 
nickel was an inexpensive morale 
builder for jobless men. 

Today’s doughnut boom can be 
traced to the baking industry’s abil- 
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BANANA DOUGHNUTS 


cup butter 

cup sugar 

eggs, well beaten 
cup mashed bananas 
cup sour milk 

cups sifted flour 


baking powder 
baking soda 
1 tsp. nutmeg 

14, tsp. cinnamon 

2 tsps. sait 


4 tsps. 
1 tsp. 


Cream butter. Stir in sugar gradually. Beat until light and fluffy. Add eggs. 
Combine bananas and milk and add. Sift dry ingredients together and add. 
Mix until smooth. Chill before rolling. Turn out on floured board and knead 
lightly. Roll out one-half inch thick. Cut with floured doughnut cutter. Fry 
in deep fat, 375 degrees, until light brown. Yield: about four dozen. 


ity to turn out unlimited quantities 
of perfectly made doughnuts on big 
machines that are marvels of auto- 
mation. One of these fully automatic 
devices, with a single operator to 
mix the dough, can cut it, feed it 
through a fryer and carry the hot 
doughnuts to cooking racks at the 
rate of 2,400 dozen an hour. 
Smaller variations of ma- 
chines have sparked the boomingest 
doughnut 


such 


craze 


phase of the 
doughnut shops. Chains of them are 
springing up along highways and in 
elaborate as the 
$100,000 drive-ins of one concern, 


cities, some as 
others no more than the corner of 
a restaurant. Bearing such names as 
Dunkin’ Donuts, Spudnuts, Mister 
Donut, Hol *’N One, they seek to 
inspire the public’s appetite to still 
greater heights of doughnut eating. 

To titillate that appetite, these 
chains are engaged in a scramble to 
find new ways to doll up doughnuts. 
Not content merely to dig through 
old cookbooks or send out scouts, 
some companies have complete test 
kitchens where bakers, chemists and 
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chemical engineers are constantly 
seeking new recipes of their own. 
Discovery of a single new way to 
formulate a doughnut can create a 
whole enterprise, as it did in the case 
of Spudnuts 
dehydrated mashed potatoes), a 
franchise concern with 400 outlets. 
Many flour manufacturers, in- 
cluding big ones like General Mills 
and Pillsbury, are busy looking for 


doughnuts made of 


new mixes they can sell to doughnut 
makers. Cornell University has come 
up with the Cornell doughnut, a 
highly nutritious item full of protein, 
niacin, riboflavin and other nourish- 
ment. While changing the inside of 
the doughnut, the makers have not 
neglected its exterior. They’ve cre- 
ated something like 100 different 
including such off-beat 
ones as “Rum Surprise,” a dough- 
nut with rum-laced frosting. 

Yet, for all the flavorful profusion 
that pours from machines, many 
enthusiasts maintain there’s still 
nothing quite like a home-fried 
doughnut, eaten hot. Happily, it’s 
never been easier to make one. The 
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electric deep.fryer licks the problem 
that has always beset home dough- 
nut bakers, keeping the shortening 
at the right temperature—hot 
enough to fry the doughnuts, but 
not so hot it starts smoking. 

A quick short cut to home dough- 
nuts is the ubiquitous biscuit mix. 
There’s an even faster, and some- 
what surprising, method of making 
doughnuts which requires no mix- 
ing at all. The trick is to use ready- 
to-bake refrigerated biscuits. Just 
cut a hole in the middle of the 
biscuits and fry them the way you 
would ordinary doughnuts. After- 
ward dip them liberally in some- 
thing sweet and you’ve got wonder- 
fully good doughnuts at a cost of 
about a penny apiece. 

Of course, you'll find cookbooks 
loaded with mouth-watering recipes 


‘doughnut 


for a variety of doughnuts. There 
are, for example, New England 
cranberry doughnuts (you add the 
fresh fruit to the dough to give it a 
tangy flavor); Pennsylvania Dutch 
Dumfunnies (a kind of raised dough- 
nut made with dough that 
overnight), New Orleans molasses 
doughnut (with a flavor that varies 
in spiciness with the kind of molasses 
you use) and brandy doughnuts 
(made with a dash of brandy). 
But one you won’t find in most 
cookbooks is the old New England 
recipe for those wondrous banana 
doughnuts which 


rises 


impressed the 
so much. You’d 
have to have a mighty jaded palate 
to bite into one of these flavorsome 
creations without exclaiming with 
lip-smacking emphasis, ‘“There’s 
nothing like a doughnut!”” \eéd¢ 


“scout” 


“lhe rout of Making Money 


Whether you can use an extra $10 a week, $100 a month or $1000 a year, here is 
just the opportunity you've been looking for. Without leaving your home, in your 


spare time, 
community service. No 
investment of any kind 
is necessary. 


All you do is act as 
representative in your 
community for Coronet. 
Vogue and all popular 
magazines. At low re- 
duced rates! No experi- 
ence needed. Keep an 
immediate cash com- 
raission. Let us rush 
you complete details 
and supplies free of 
charge. Write today City 
for more information. 


and my 


Name 


Address 


you can earn as much money as you want 


Please send me, without oblig 
information about your magazine program, 
free Sales Supply Kit. 


and perform a pleasant 


Fill Out The een Now . 
James Foster, Dept. 340 


Coronet Subscription Agency 


488 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N. Y. 


ation, more 
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BY DAVID L. GOODRICH 


The 


Today’s return of the 
rocking chair 

recalls an indignant 
public stand 

for the right to sit 


T WAS A CLEAR, balmy day in New 
York, perfect for an outing in 
Central Park. The young man and 
his lady arrived early, planning to 
stroll, row on the lake, then enjoy 
ice cream and lemonade on a bench 
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under the trees. Approaching the 
Mall, they were surprised to see neat 
rows of spanking-new, bright green 
rocking chairs under the shadiest 
trees. The hard, battered benches 
that customarily flanked the walks 
had been moved to make way for 
the rockers, apparently, and were 
now baking in the sun. 

“T call this thoughtful,” the young 
lady remarked. “Let’s rest a min- 
ute.” But no sooner were they seated 
than a burly attendant in a gray 
uniform appeared. “Good morn- 
ing,” he said. “Glad you like the 
chairs. That’ll be ten cents, please.” 

The young man reacied spirited- 
ly: “That'll be what? You can go to 
blazes! This is a public park, a free 
park. Come on, Mabel, let’s go.” 

The opening salvos of the Great 
New York Rocking-Chair Riots had 
been fired. The date: Saturday, 
June 22, 1901. In the next three 
weeks—a period of zany, riotous re- 
volt all but overlooked in the history 
books—the scene would be repeated 
many times. 

The stage had been set by men of 
good will who believed they were 
acting in the best interests of the peo- 
ple. These were George C. Clausen, 
a millionaire brewery owner then 
serving as New York’s Park Com- 
missioner; and Oscar F. Spate, an 
entrepreneur to whom Clausen had 
granted the right to lease chairs in 
the city’s many public parks. 

The contract between the Park 
Department and Spate stipulated 
that Spate would pay the city $500 
per year, supply the chairs and pay 
the uniformed fee collectors. Rock- 
ers would be rented for a nickel and 
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HARPO, the silent MARX 
brother, speaks at last in a 
wildly funny account of his 
incredible and wonderful life 
from the poolrooms of old 
New York to the palaces of 
Monte Carlo. 

Here is the lovable Harpo 
telling about his meteoric ca- 
reer and his famous friends, 
in a brilliant and intimate re- 
creation of the fabulous 
Twenties, and the artists, 
writers and actors who made 
the world their playground. 

“I've been in love with Harpo 
all my life and his book is a 
great joy.” — Harry Golden 


HARPO SPEAKS! 
by Harpo Marx 


with Rowland Barber 
475 pages, 50 photographs 
Ilustrated by Susan Marx, $5.95 


BERNARD GEIS ASSOCIATES, Dept C-6 
130 East 56th Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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| straight-backed chairs for three 





cents. A five-cent ticket entitled the 
holder to a seat in any Spate chair 
throughout the city for that particu- 
lar day; a three-cent ticket limited 
the holder to non-rockers. 

The first indication that the plan 
was headed for trouble appeared the 
next day in Sunday’s papers. Intense 
public reaction was reported: peo- 
ple feared “the scheme would end 
free seating in parks” and reearded 
the plan as a “violation of the spirit 


|.of liberty.” The President of the 


Municipal Council held that the 
parks “belong to the people, and 
should in the fullest sense be free to 
the people. If there are not sufficient 
seats ... in the parks, the city should 
provide them at once.” 

Park Commissioner Clausen lost 
no time in replying to the protests. 
The chairs were an experiment,, he 
said. Similar schemes had worked 
successfully in the capitals of Eu- 
rope—why not New York? As for 
free benches—more were being add- 
ed all the time, and anyone who 
wanted a free seat could have one. 
There was no truth, he said, in the 
report that the Spate chairs were el- 
bowing the benches out of the shade. 

For the next few days, the public 
and press continued sullen—but not 
mutinous—lulled by official prom- 
ises that the arrangement would be 
“fully investigated.” 

Then, on the 26th of June, a 
blistering heat wave hit the city; 
for the next seven days, tempera- 
tures held in the 90s. The toll of 
deaths and prostrations mounted 
higher each day, and inevitably the 
public swarmed to the parks, seek- 
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ing relief. What they found and | 
promptly began dealing with——were | 
the Spate chairs and their keepers. 
The running battle that ensued kept 
the city in an uproar, the court- 
rooms crowded, and provoked both 
shocked indignation and hearty bel- 
ly-laughs all across the nation. 
Most of the disturbances were rel- | 
atively harmless. A man would sit 
down, open his newspaper and wait 
for the approach of Spate’s men. 
A large crowd would quickly form. 
When the sitter refused to pay his 
nickel, the attendants would seize | 
his chair and tip him out of it. | 
Most Spate-baiters were content 
to get tipped and leave it at that. 
Others, however, showed fight. If 





the flare-up was serious enough, the 
police would stop twirling their 
night sticks, arrest everyone in- 
volved, and then march them off to 
jail, followed by a jeering mob 
chanting anti-Spate slogans. Some- 
times stones and wads of wet news- 
paper were thrown at the police, and 
the throwers would also be arrested. 
Many considered it worth the small 
fine—venerally from $2 to $5—to 
get their names in the paper. 





On two occasions, the crowds 
turned ugly, threatening to lynch 
the Spate men. One had to be es- 
corted out of the park by a cordon | 
of police after he slapped a teenage | 
boy, and another was attacked by | 
several men who knocked him down | 
and kicked him. The rioting reached | 
its peak on July 9th, when police re- | 
serves had to be called out. The mob | 
was no longer content with merely | 
sitting in the chairs, but had begun 


smashing them. The pieces vanished 


PAZO 

lets you 
beactive 
in comfort, 


Research finds new 
fast way to 
shrink hemorrhoids 
without surgery 


Recent research reveals fast new way to 
shrink hemorrhoid tissues, stop pain and 
itching—all without surgery. It’s a combi- 
nation of seven modern medications in 
one complete formula: The Pazo Formula. 
NEW, RELIABLE RELIEF. The Pazo For- 
mula is the only leading formula with 
these seven active ingredients to shrink 
and soothe hemorrhoid tissues. Research 
shows this new, superior combination 
brings symptomatic relief even to long- 
time pile sufferers. 

CLINICALLY TESTED BY DOCTORS. The 
Pazo Formula actually proves to do more 
than just shrink hemorrhoids. It also re- 
lieves pain and itching promptly, fights 
infection, promotes healing, and lubricates 
membranes. 


AVAILABLE NOW in stainless ointment 
and suppositories. Ask for... 


the PAZO, Formuta 


© 1961, Grove Laboratories Incorporated 





into the pockets of souvenir-hunters. 
One ingenious fellow discovered the 
process was speeded up if chairs 
were flung under the wheels of a 
passing brewery wagon. . 

The day’s high moment in one 
park came with the arrival of Terry 
McGovern, world featherweight 
champion, and another prizefighter. 
As they sat down, McGovern stated 
that he would give $1,000 to any 
Spate man who could eject them. 
Two attendants tried and were 
quickly knocked down. McGovern 
then picked up his chair and tossed 
it disdainfully into the basin of the 
park fountain. 

The next morning Clausen an- 
nounced that he was canceling 
Spate’s contract. The news obvious- 
ly called for a celebration. The next 
evening The New York Journal held 
a band concert and fireworks dis- 
play attended by 10,000. Political 
leaders made speeches, assuring the 
people that they had never favored 
the chairs: and between addresses 
the crowd sang popular songs. 

The story should have ended on 
that happy note. But the day after 
the rally, Spate had Clausen served 
with a court order prohibiting him 
from breaking the contract, and con- 
tinued doing business under a new 
system: the chairs were stacked and 
were rented only to people who paid 
for them in advance. 

The mob quickly got around that, 
however. They simply waited until 
the attendants moved away, then 
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they tipped the renters out them- 
selves. The old pattern of fights, ar- 
rests and vandalism raged for an- 
other day. Then a_ public-minded 
private citizen finally took the step 
that restored order to the troubled 
city. He had Spate served with an in- 
junction restraining him from rent- 
ing the chairs. 

Spate immediately sent out word 
to collect the chairs. In all the city’s 
parks but one, the public cooperated 
admirably. But at that one, the 
crowds acted with the tenacity of 
seasoned front-line troops. They 
formed a cordon around two com- 
fortably seated gentlemen who re- 
fused to take back their money, an- 
swering the pleas of Spate’s men 
with hoots of derision. The holdouts 
were kept supplied with food and 
drink far into the evening. When 
they got restless and wanted to take 
a walk, members of the crowd car- 
ried the chairs along behind them. 
When they finally went home, the 
chairs went with them. 

Gradually, in the days that fol- 
lowed, the ruckus died down. Pay- 
ing for seats in a public park was an 
idea that plainly went against the 
New York grain. Spate slipped out 
of the picture as quickly as he had 
entered it, but Clausen had his me- 
morial: he bought the chairs with 
his own money, and donated them 
to the people. When they reap- 
peared in the city’s parks, they bore 
the legend: “For the Exclusive Use 
of Women and Children.” ‘ed 


SUCCESS is not whether you have a 


tough problem to deal with, but whether it’s the same 


problem you had last year. 


General Features Corporation 
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BY FELIX HARTLEP 


ek 
for 


courage 


Answering crises with 
heroism beyond 

the call of duty is a 
telephone 

worker’s tradition 


LIGHT FLASHED on the switch- 


board in the central office of 


The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in a 


Cleveland suburb, and the operator 


answering the call heard a voice, 
gasping for breath: 
“There’s a fire at the clinic 
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terrible explosions . call fire de- 
partment ambulances . . . it’s 
awful... and...’ The message 
ceased abruptly. 

The choking voice belonged to 
Gladys I. Gibson, operator at the 
hospital. When rescuers found her 
lifeless body slumped over the 
switchboard, her headset was still in 
place. All cords were plugged into 
lines serving the four-story building 

evidence of the operator’s efforts 
to spread the alarm. 

A few feet from where she worked 
was a window which beckoned her 
to escape. She remained, one of more 
than 120 persons who died in the 
1929 disaster. 

A few months later, Miss Gibson 
was posthumously awarded the Vail 
Gold Medal, an award created in 
1920 to perpetuate the ideals of re- 
sponsibility for public service of 
Theodore N. Vail, former president 
of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 

During the past 41 years 1,863 
men and women of the Bell Tele- 
phone System have won the awards 

1.682 medals were bronze and 166 
silver. Only 15 were gold, the highest 
honor of an unsung industry. Life- 
saving is not a requisite for the 
awards, nor are Vail Medals always 
representative of heroism as we gen- 
erally think of it. 

One April evening a woman 
picked up her package and walked 
out of a New York drugstore. No 
sooner had she driven away than the 
druggist that she had 
mistakenly picked up a bottle of acid 
instead of the eye-drops prescription 
he had filled for her. Instinctively 
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discovered 





reaching for his telephone, he told a 
Manhattan telephone operator. 

The woman lived in Wickatunk, 
New Jersey, so the operator called 
Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Algor, opera- 
tor at Holmdel, a few miles from 
Wickatunk. But Mrs. Algor found 
no telephone listed in the woman’s 
name. She called the postmaster and 
was told that the woman had a 
brother living in Wickatunk. When 
she failed to get an answer there, 
she called several of his neighbors, 
and reached one who went to the 
brother’s home. No one was home. 

Mrs. Algor remembered having 
placed calls from that house to an- 
other brother in New York City. Lo- 
cating his number in the directory, 
she called his residence. But before 
she could complete her message, she 
heard the telephone drop. The 
brother, learned later, had 
the bathroom and 
slapped his sister’s wrist just as she 
was lifting the dropper to her eye. 
The warning had saved her eyesight. 

Even children recognize the tele- 
phone as a symbol of help. A little 
boy in Morristown, New Jersey, 
called the operator. “Everyone in 
the house is dizzy,” he said. Recog- 
nizing a danger sign, Miss Eva B. 
Maietta instructed the youngster to 
open all the doors and windows, 
then she notified police. They found 
the boy, three other children and a 
woman overcome by coal gas. All 
were revived. 

When the situation calls for it, 
telephone employees have risked 
their lives to keep service function- 
ing. In December 1940, when a bliz- 
zard hit Colorado, Frank Atkinson 
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she 


rushed into 


and a companion set out to repair 
a break in the lines between Fort 
Morgan and Denver. When thei 
truck stalled in the snow, Atkinson 
continued on foot. Carrying heavy 
repair equipment in his arms, he dis- 
appeared into the swirling snow. 
The following day a search party 
found his frozen body lying in the 
drifts, tools still cradled in his arms. 

Oddly enough, the first intelligible 
sentence transmitted by telephone 
was a call for help: “Mr. Watson, 
come here. I want you!” Alexander 
Graham Bell called out these words 
when an upset battery splashed acid 
on him. The world’s first commer- 
cial telephone exchange was_ in- 
stalled on January 28, 1878 at New 
Haven, Connecticut. Since then the 
Bell System alone has grown to a 
network of 61,000,000 telephones 
—44 percent of the world’s total. 
Citations of Vail Medal winners 
are testimonials to the loyalty and 
courage of the men and women who 
keep it operating. 

In Portland, Oregon, two labor- 
ers were buried in a 12-foot sewer 
trench excavation when the sandy 
walls collapsed. Wesley R. Schulz 
a telephone installer drawn to the 
scene by cries of “Cave in!”—climbed 
down a ladder into the hole. Dig- 
ging with his bare hands for 30 min- 
utes, he freed one man—just as the 
walls caved in the second time, bury- 
ing Schulz up to his chest. He freed 
himself and resumed burrowing for 
one-and-a-half hours until he suc- 
ceeded in uncovering the second man. 
But the man was already dead. 

In 1926, when a hurricane un- 
leashed its fury against Miami, dis- 
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rupting communications, the rest of 
the country was slow in hearing of 
it. At 8 a.m. A.T.&T.’s long-distance 
lineman Oscar T. Koon set out to 
survey the damage. Feeling his way 
through heavy rains and 125 miles 
per hour winds in near darkness, he 
stumbled over fallen trees and heaps 
of rubble, but struggled doggedly 
ahead. For 33 harrowing miles, 
Koon fought his way through flood 
waters and across littered fields, in- 
specting lines. 

Finally, at 11:30 that night, he 
stumbled into Pompano, on_ the 
fringe of the storm, bringing the first 
news the country had of the devasta- 
tion in Miami. Disaster aid was im- 
mediately sent to the victims. And 
repair crews, guided by Koon’s de- 
tailed report, promptly restored tele- 
phone service to the stricken area. 

The telephone industry is resigned 
to Hollywood’s portrayal of switch- 
board operators as gossipy dumb 
Doras. Almost daily a switchboard 
transmits a cry for help, and the 
manner in which the operator han- 
dles such calls often spells the dif- 
ference between life and death, sor- 
row and happiness. 

When Elmdale, Kansas, expe- 
rienced the worst flood in its history, 
Mrs. Myrtle Dull was faced with 
the responsibility of keeping open 
the only means of communication. 


As the water rose, neighbors pleaded 
with her to leave. She refused and 
continued reporting the progress of 


the flood. Sending men after boxes 
on which to raise the equipment, 
she then gathered the switchboard 
cords in her arms to prevent water 
from reaching them. When they re- 
turned, the men elevated the switch- 
board three feet. Mrs. Dull placed 
a nail keg on her chair. Perched on 
this seat,she continued to operate the 
switchboard until the following day, 
maintaining uninterrupted rescue 
service throughout the emergency. 

Helen Sullivan sat at her switch- 
board in a Jersey City hotel lobby. 
Two boys were playing with an elec- 
tric train beside a Christmas tree. 
Suddenly a shower of sparks from a 
short circuit ignited cotton decora- 
tions under the tree. Miss Sullivan 
immediately notified the fire depart- 
ment, then continued to call more 
than 100 guest rooms. 

The flames, creeping closer and 
closer, finally ignited her clothing. 
She managed to smother them, then 
started to leave. Her only avenue of 
escape was through the lobby, where 
the fire was hottest. By the time she 
reached the street, she was a human 
torch—no part of her person un- 
touched by fire. She died several 
weeks later, never knowing that her 
name had been inscribed on a Vail 
Gold Medal. 

Miss Sullivan’s courage reflects 
the fidelity of her calling. Countless 
acts of charity and mercy cast these 
telephone workers among the most 
loyal employees of any industry. abd 





PHOTO CREDITS: 5 Top to bottom UPI Photos, NEWSWEEK, National Review, Globe Photos; 12 NBC- 
TV; 14 left Walt Disney, right Allied Artists; 16 The Bettmann Archive; 20, 22, 24 Jack Dressler Studio; 
27 left UPI Photos, right ABC-TV; 49-65 Don Ornitz from Globe; 69 Los Angeles TIMES; 90-1, 93 
Associated Newspapers Ltd; 92, 95 Camera Press from PIX; 94 Londor. Daily Express from Pictorial 
Parade; 97 The TIMES London from Pictorial Parade; 137-147 Archie Lieberman from Black Star; 
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CORONET 
FAMILY 
SHOPPER 


Coronet invites its readers to browse 
and shop at leisure and in comfort, 
among the many products, services, 
educational and sales opportunities, 
offered in this special section. Your 
complete satisfaction is the goal of 
both Coronet and the advertisers 
represented here each month. 


MAKE $ $ $ AT HOME—FREE DETAILS 


Invisible mending pa up 
$240 CASH to $10.00 profit in an hour. 
Be the invisible reweaver 
PROFIT A MONTH in your community and 
make big money at home! 
Make cut burns, tears, 
moth holes in suits, coats 
all garments, all fabrics 
disappear like magic. Big 
demand from tailors, clean- 
ers, department stores, 
dividuals Brings stead) 
profits. Do only two $5.00 
jobs per day at home in 
your spare time, and take 
in $240.00 cash per month. 
Learn how to do this work 
Turn spare time into cash 
Invisible Reweavers are 
scarce in most communi- 
. Write now for free 
] this thrillin 


profit opportunity ri 
obligation, no salesman 

D0 ING ONLY Two will ever call. Fabricon, 

$5.00 JOBS A DAY Dept. 397, 6238 N. Broad 
V 


way, Chicago 40, Illinois 


WHAT BOOKS ARE YOU SEEKING? 


Name the book—we'll find 
it for vou enthusiastic, NOW! 
os 
OUT-OF-PRINT 


skilled ‘staff takes pride 


in locating whatever book 
LOCATED! 


you request no matter how 


old or long out-of-print. 


‘Just ask us to find it.’’ 
We search for fiction or 

WE’LL FIND IT 
FOR YOU! 


non-fiction. General boo 
in every imaginable field 
of interest. All authors, 
publishers. (Author's name 
not essential as we often 
find books by title alone.) 
Novels, juvenile, how-to, 
religious works, the fine 
f science, technical, 
y, biography, back- 
date magazines, military, 
reference, family history, 
classics, etc., etc. Sorry, 
no ‘catalogues, no lists. 
“Just ask us to find it.’’ 
Write today! Free search, 
courteous service—no 
obligation on your part. 
Books-On-File, Dept. DAY, 
Union City, New Jersey. 
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PRINTED NAME & ADDRESS LABELS—$1 


1000 sparkling gummed name and address labels 
nicely printed with your full name and address with 
a lovely plastic box for just $1, postpaid! Special 
3 orders for $2.00. 5 orders or more at 75¢ per order 
Worth much, much more! Stick ‘em on letters 
checks, pkgs., etc. Big bargain! Makes a fine gift! 
300 name and address labels 50¢. Same fine quality 
labels but no plastic box. Just 50¢ postpaid for 300 
labels. Money back guarantee. Tower Press, Inc 

Box 591-RC, Lynn, Massachusetts 


CURLERS YOU CAN SLEEP ON! 


These flexible Curlers not only give you the prettiest 
hairdos ever—they let you sleep in blissful comfort 
too! Made of special soft foam with no metal, no 
sharp ends. Easy to use—featherweight, self-locking 
Wonderful for home permanents Zuaranteed to 
please or your money back! Set of 12 for only $1, 
postage paid. Order Sleep-On Curlers Set direct by 
mail from Sunset House, 618 Sunset Building, Bev- 
erly Hills, California. 
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, JOIN THESE SUCCESSFUL 
He aND WOMEN OF ALL AGES! 


vero L100 A MONTH 


UP TO 
HOLLYWOOD GLAMOUR 


REVEALING 
SECRETS! Send Coupon 


Get Free Samples 


$250 IN A WEEK! “Averaged $250 profit 
per week last 4 weeks. Wish I’d started 
years ago.”” Anita Born, E. Alton, III. 


$39.82 IN AN HOUR! ‘‘Earned $39.82 in an 
hour today. A great family business.” 
Jack Terwilliger, Fresno, Calif. 


“<7$102 IN A DAY! ‘My profits were 
$102 today. Thrilled beyond words with 
your generous plan.” 

Helen Uhlir, Tucson, Ariz. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 


Studio Girl Makes it Easy For 

Men and Women of All Ages to Succeed 
Even if you've never sold a thing, now you can 
join the 10,000 men and women from all walks of 
life who are making big money — up to $7.50 in 
an hour part time - up to $250 in a week full 
time. No experience or formal education neces- 
sary. You can do what others have done! I show 
you every step-give you 25 proven money-making 
secrets that put Studio Girl Beauty Advisors 
among the highest paid people anywhere. 


Beautiful Studio Girl Demonstration Kit and Holly 
wood beauty care methods I disclose are all you need. 
Earn up to $250 a week as a Studio Girl Beauty 
Advisor. Customer lists, full color catalog, assortment 
of usable Studio Girl samples at no cost to you - 
just mail coupon below. Every Studio Girl Cosmetic 
is medically approved and salon tested, is backed by 
a written guarantee of satisfaction to the customer. 


STUDIO GIRL PAYS YEAR "ROUND REPEAT 
PROFITS! OVER 2 MILLION CUSTOMERS 
THIS YEAR! LIFE-TIME INCOME! 


Even during recession, Studio Girl's business up 
over 50% — Studio Girl customers increase purchases 
every year. No seasonal slump. Sell by invitation 
Thirty-five million women prefer to select cosmetics 
in their homes. Earn to $7.50 an hour part time - to 
$250 weekly full time. Later hire others, increase 
earnings — get over-write commission for life on their 
sales. 300 glamorous cosmetics include men's toi 
letries, gift packages - a complete line made world 
famous by Studio Girl national advertising - maga 
zines, TV, radio! 

MANAGERS WANTED. Experienced -crew or 
area managers, or with party experience — 
rush picture details. Earn to $2,500 a month! 











WOMEN! MAN-WIFE TEAMS! MEN! 


Thousands of women earning big money—far more 
than ‘‘routine’’ jobs—to $7.50 an hour, even part- 
time. Husband-wife teams make to $1750 monthly. 
Hundreds of men earn big money as Organizers, 
Managers, Beauty Advisors. 
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prosperous. 


I'LL SHOW YOU HOW! 


Says Harry Taylor, President 
Studio Girl Hollywood $ 
Whether you’re a house- 
wife, school teacher, career 
woman, clerk, secretary, 
nurse, or even a totally in- 
experienced man or wo- 
man, I will help pas start 
earning up to $7.50 an 
hour immediately. I show 
_ exactly what to do, 
ow to do it-—I furnish 
everything. You simply fol- 
low pictured instructions! 
Many earn over $35 first 
day! So can you! Mail 
coupon for free samples 
today! 


Parry Targhee 


STUDIO GIRL OFFERS YOU SECURITY 
WITH A BIG SUCCESSFUL CORPORATION. 


Established 20 years, Studio Girl spans the globe. 
Magnificent headquarters building and factory in 
World's Beauty Capital, modern laboratory, 
slants, shipping headquarters in Chicago and 
Philadel hia, icabienaile salons in leading world 
South America. Member U. S. $ 


cities - Europe, § 
Chamber of Commerce...top Dun & Bradstreet 


> 
Would you like 
to be in this 
big profit 
picture? 
The message 
below tells 
how you can! 


rating. Studio Girl is a big, busy money- —— 
organization where all are friendly, happy a 


" et Fee 800 IN A MONTH!” 
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No House-to-House Selling Required! 
Your Clients Come To You! 

Regular customers lists, sensa- 
tional ‘‘Card of Introduction Free 
Sample Plan’’ keep bringing new 
customers to you. Mink Stole 
Beauty Clinic Plan eliminates 
door-to-door. No experience needed 
All explained step-by-step so you 
can start making up to $7.50 an 
hour first day. al cnuten now! 
DETAILS, BOOKLET, SAMPLES—ALL FREE! 
Enjoy life's luxuries - send 

name for free samples, com. 

plete details, booklet, excit- 

ing Studio Girl ‘‘success 

stories.'" No cost or obliga. 

tion! Mail coupon today. 


FREE' MAIL TODAY! Receive Free Usable > Stabe 63 R 


' STUDIO GIRL, Dept. 1817 
| 3618 San Fernando Rd., Glendale, Calif. IN CANADA: 
| 850 La Fleur Ave., Ville La Salle, Montreal 

Your Studio Girl opportunity sounds wonderful! Rush 
| information without obligation. Send FREE usable 

Cosmetic Samples as promised. 

Mis 0 

Name: Mn.0 
| Mr.) 
| Address: 
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NEVER BUY ANOTHER ROLL OF FILM. For every roll 
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10 DAYS FREE—ESQUIRE COOKBOOK 


Have fun mixing, sipping, tasting, savoring, for 10 
glorious days. Then if you don’t want to keep this 
Cookbook to live with, to live by, return it and we'll 
cancel your bill or refund your money. You'll find the 
Esquire Cookbook packed with recipes galore, of 
course. But it’s as different from a mere recipe book 
as pizza from pate de foie gras. It includes loads of 
deft illustrations, sparkling commentary on foods, 
cooking, carving, and eating. Its 300-plus pages make 
it a breeze to get through anything from tidbits to 
game-fests. The price? Only $5.95—much less than 
it would cost you to spoil a prime filet with the 
wrong sauce. Pay now and you save postage charges. 
We'll gladly bill you if that’s your preference. Write: 
Esquire Cookbook—Box 402 Radio City—New York 
ew... %. 
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DON’T ENVY TALL MEN ... BE ONE 


It’s true! You put on these 
amazing ‘‘Elevators’’ shoes 
and instantly you ‘‘grow’’ 
almost 2 inches taller! 
No one will know how it’s 
done because ‘‘Elevators’’ 
look like any other smart 
shoes. They add not only 
to your height but to your 
poise and confidence. For 
free booklet showing over 
80 styles, write Stone- 
Tarlow, Dept. 207B, Brock- 
ton 68, Mass 


ee 
G 





KILLS FLIES FAST! BEATS DDT! 


Enjoy outdoor life free from 

flies and insects! Shoo-F ly 

Pie kills flies in 125 sq. ft. 

fs area Safe, sure, easy! 

Clean, odorless, economi- 

cal! 1 Fly-Pie outlasts doz- 

ens of spray bombs—lasts 

all season. Use around 

patio, pool, garbage, barns, 

Ea., 4 for $2.98. 

+5111/0 from Da- 

* 56-G Damar Bldg., 
4 Elizabeth, N. J. 





EMBARRASSED BY FACIAL HAIR? 


You needn’t be. Dark areas 
seem to vanish with Jolen 
Creme Bleach. Medically 
epproved, this pure white 
cosmetic gently softens and 
lightens unwanted hair to 
blend with your own skin 
tones. A wonderful bleach 
for arms and legs too! 
Sold with a money back 
guarantee. Jolen is avail- 
able via mail only. Send 
$2 to Jolen, Inc., Box 204, 
Y-7, Arlington, Mass 





Airmailed prepaid in any 
place in U. S. A. Almost 
new $20 gold piece—$49.95 
$10 gold piece—$29.95, $5 
gold piece—$19.95, $2.50 
gold piece—$19.95. Limit 2 
of each. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Order yours today. 
Rush check or money or- 
der to Cashdan Coin Com- 
pany, Post Office Box 
1925, Fort Worth, Texas. 





WANTED: MOTEL RESORT MANAGERS 
well-paid executive posi- 

tions now open with luxuri- 

climate! Employment as- t 

sistance. Experience un- é 

write Motel Managers 

School, Dept. C-19, 612 S 


Men-women! Qualify for mS 
ous Motel-Resorts Coast- 
necessary. Learn at home, 
Serrano, Los Angeles 5, 


hundreds of fascinating 
he RET 
. 
=o 
to-Coast. Pick location, 
spare time. Free booklet, 
California. 
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INVISIBLE SWIM AID 


NON-SWIMMERS SWIM INSTANTLY 


Yes, now you too can swim like a fish the easy, safe 
way—Fast. New 4-oz. device 1/25” thin, worn invis- 
ible under bathing suit or swim trunks, makes anyone 
unsinkable, is comfortable all day. No more fear of 
deep water. Poor swimmers look like champions, good 
ones use less strain. Order ‘‘Swim-Ezy"’ today for a 
new kind of water fun, lasts for years. Patent pend. 
Only $7.95 ppd. plus 32¢ tax in Calif. State Waist 
Size. Money back guar. Airmail add 42¢. Universe 
Co., Dept. C-29, 1008 Palm Terr., Pasadena, Calif 


MORE DAZZLING THAN DIAMONDS 


Diamonds cost at 
$1000 for l-carat yet a 
comparable, selected 1- 
carat Capra Gem is only 
$27—tax inc.! Brilliantly 
beautiful hand-cut, hand- 
polished Capra Gems are 
priced within easy reach 
of all. These gems are 
truly a miracle of modern 
science. Learn all about 
how you can enjoy the 
magnificence of a dazzling 
Capra Gem. Write today 
for our beautifully illus- 
trated Free catalog. See 
... in actual size... the 
wide selection of men’s 
and women’s styles, set- 
tings. prices. Read about 
our easy payment plans to 
suit every budget. Send 
no money. You are under 
no obligation and no sales- 
man will call. Capra Gem 
Company, Dept. CT-7l, 
Box 5145, Philadelphia 41, 
Pennsylvania. 


least 


GET RID OF FLIES THIS NEW WAY! 


It’s almost unbelievable 
how fast Sputnik gets rid 
of flies indoors or out 
Beats messy cakes, smelly 
spray. Just hang Sputnik 
where flies gather. They 
touch the wick, Go Away 
To Die! Clean, odorless 
Guaranteed. Works 6 mos. 
without refill. Send $2 for 
box of 4 ppd. Refills $1 
Mission Home Products, 
P.O. Box 142 A, Lynwood 
2, California. 





OVER 5000 STYLES 
$50 19 $100,000. 
1 CARAT BRILLIANT 
WHITE DIAMOND 


M395. 


BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


One of America’s well known Diamond Cutters dares 
to make you this amazing offer! Order the diamond 
you want. We will mail it direct to your home with- 
out payment, if reference is given, for Free 10 
Day Inspection! Wear it, examine it, have it ap- 
praised. If your appraisal is not at least 25°) over 
our price, we refund the appraisal fee and postage. 
You only pay when convinced. Our 25 years as di- 
amond cutters and importers is behind this offer. 
This is your sure way to buy diamonds. Order now or 
send for catalog illustrating over 5000 styles from 
$50 to $100,000. 


rc 
| Empire Diamond Corporation 
| 
| 
| 
I 


i 
Empire State Bidg.. New York |, N. Y. | 
Send FREE catalog C | 

I 


Name 
Address 


City 


me 


be 
th 


WATCH THE “MIRACLE OF BIRTH” 


See the egg become a chick Before Your Very Eyes! 
Educational, scientific, fascinating. ‘‘Chick Chick’’ 
Incubator lets you see the entire hatching process 
through the plastic dome window. Can be used with 
one or two eggs. Also hatches ducks, pheasants, 
quail, etc. Just plug into any electric outlet. Nothing 
else to do. High Impact plastic dome and base main- 
tains proper heat and humidity. Complete unit in- 
cludes bulb, egg holder, thermometer and complete 
instruction book. Stands 6” tall, 744” wide. Base con- 
verts to brooder after chick is hatched. Only $2.98. 
3 for $7.95. Empire Mdsg. Co., Dept. CO, 140 Marble- 
dale Rd., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
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CLIFF ARQUETTE SOLDIER PRINTS 


Direct from Arquette’s (Charley Weaver's) world- 
famous soldier museum in Gettysburg come these 
delightful hand-carved figures, authentic in every 
detail and reproduced in brilliant four color process 
The set comprises six prints, each 9”x12”, and in- 
cludes the following uniforms: 1. Federal Infantry, 
1862, 2. Confederate Artillery, 1862, 3. Confederate 
Infantry, 1863, 4. New York Zouaves, 1863, 5 
Charleston Light Dragoons, 1855, 6. New York State 
Militia, 1861. A perfectly matched set for study or 
game room, as well as for collectors and historians. 
Prints are individually matted ready for framing. 
The packaged set of six Cliff Arquette Soldier Prints 
only $2.95 postpaid. Empire Gifts, 15 Beekman Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, New York. 





SCOTT'S MONTHLY STAMP JOURNAL 


There's more to stamp collecting than pasting stamps 
into album. There's the fun of learning the stories 
behind the stamps; the pleasures of meeting famous 
people who, like you, are also collectors. Scott's 
Monthly Stamp Journal will heip add some of these 
ingredients to your own collecting activities. The 
Journal is chock full of articles, new-issue informa 
tion; price-change news, book news and reviews 
stamp sidelights, etc. There's a Chronicle of New 
Issues each month, too, to help keep your Scott 
Catalogues current and up to date. The Journal is 
available by subscription only from SCOTT'S 
MONTHLY STAMP JOURNAL—Boulder, Colorado 
Dept. R. Please send payment with order: $4; $4.50 
Canada; $5 Foreign. 
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NEW BLUMETTE BRA 


Heavenly comfort! Just 
two cups to lift sag to 
youthful highlines. No 
shoulder straps. No wires, 
no bones. The ultimate in 
bosom loveliness .. . high- 
lights natural beauty 
Holds you firmly and se- 
curely with absolute com- 
fort! Perfect for backless 
and strapless gowns on 
glamorous Special Occa- 
sions. Created by a top 
New York bra designer 
Velvety soft and pliable 
yet sturdy material ... 
Flesh Color 

Sizes A, B and C 

Package of 2 pair for 
only $2.98 postpaid with 
primer to restore adhe- 
sive edge of bra. Satis- 
faction guaranteed 

Send check or MO to 
Bleuette, Inc 
Department A-297 

509 Fifth Avenue 

N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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60 FLY KILLING BAIT CAKES FOR $1.00 
Photo shows 
developed chemical absolutely guaranteed to keep 
your yard, patio, plants, shrubs, fruit trees and 


results after 3 minutes use. Newly 


Stables free from insects. Kills flies before they 
enter your home. Clean, odorless and sanitary. Safe 
to use. Once distributed, no handling, cleaning, 
wetting, refilling, or bother of any kind. Your money 
refunded if you are not delighted. One full year 
supply for $1,00. Maebar, P. O. Box 34711, Los An- 
geles 34, Calif., Dept. EEE 


LIVE SEA HORSES! 


Order a mated pair of 
Dwarf species Living Sea 
Horses sent air mail from 
Florida for $3.50 postage 
paid. Food, instructions 
included Free Father 
bears the young alive! 
Easily kept in goldfish 
bowl. Hardy, educational, 
fun for the family. Live 
delivery guaranteed Any- 
where. Fiorida Sea Horse 
Co. Dept. F-10, Box 5095, 
Miami 1, Fla. 
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ELECTRONIC 
Just Plug In Forget About 
Killer 
roaches, mosquitoes, 
Insect does not have 


kills fleas on dogs 
hospitals, 
breakable. 
erage home. Special offer: 
Box 34711, Los Angeles 


is guaranteed to kill flies, 
spiders, 
to come in contact with unit. 
Safety approved for use near children, 
and cats! 
hotels and farms, Clean, 
10-yr. guarantee. 


34, Calif., 


BUG KILLER! 

Bugs! New scientific Bug 
fleas, moths, ants, 
Silverfish, gnats, etc 


food or pets. 
Used by restaurants, 
odorless and un- 
l-unit sufficient for av- 
$4.95—2 for $9.00. Maebar, 
Dept. K 





NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECE FOR MEN 


Now!—a_ realistic hair- 
piece, by Louis Feder 
Looks, feels like your own 
hair; friends invariably 
approve. Comb it, sleep in 
it, swim in it—it’s hurri- 
cane-proof! Individually 
designed. Choice of styles, 
including popular crew cut. 
Average price, $170. Write 
for Booklet AA, *‘The Only 
Solution to Baldness.’ 
House of Louis ye 545 
Fifth Ave., N 





DEFROSTS REFRIGER 














ATOR IN MINUTES! 


Whiz thru defrosting the 
easiest, safest way! Quick 
spray with miracle de- 
froster starts to dissolve 
accumulated frost instant- 
ly! Sanitizes & conditions 
freezer to retard frost 
buildup! Safe for metal & 
enamel surfaces. Non- 
toxic, odorless. 10 oz. aero- 
sol can $1.50; enough for 
3-4 times. Order +2091/7 
Damar's, 56-G Damar 
Bidg., Elizabeth, N. J. 





MAKE $50—$75—$100—EXTRA MONEY 


Boost income easily. 
Greeting Card Gift Shop 
at home. Call on friends, 
neighbors. No experience 
needed. Show thrilling new 
Evans Christmas Card as- 
sortments, gifts, exclu- 
sive, 25 for $1.50, Personal 
Christmas Cards. Write 
today for sample boxes on 
approval. Free Personal- 
ized Albums, Surprise Gift 
Offers. New England Art 
Publishers, No. Abington 
72, Mass. 


Run 


Sell Super Christmas 
Card Assortments 


EYEGLASS NOSE 


New Cushion-Rest Nose 
pads relieve pressure spots, 
ease weight of eyeglasses & 
hearing aid frames. Keep 
glasses from slipping down. 
Flesh-colored foam, adhe- 
sive backing. Stays put on 
all glasses 
when desired 
ply. Calif. residents add 4 

state tax. $1 ppd. Colum- 
bia Co., Dept. P13, 404 Se- 
curity Bldg., 234 E. Colo- 
rado Blvd., Pasadena, Calif 


Easy to ap- 


PADS 6 pr. $1 


peels off easily 





1000 NAME & ADDRESS LABELS $1 


Mrs. Arthur H. Robinson 
1035 Thurmal Avenue 
Rochester, New York 





Any 3 different orders $2 
ppd. Your name & address 
handsomely printed on 1000 
finest quality gummed 
labels. Padded. Packaged 
with Free Plastic Gift Box 
Use them on stationery, 
books, cards, etc 
Save Money. Any 3 

ferent orders $2. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed Handy 
Labels, Dept. 787, Jasper- 
son Bldg., Culver City, 
California. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT! 


Now you can destroy un- 
wanted hair permanently 
in the privacy of your 
home, with famous Mahler 
Epilator! Acclaimed by 
thousands who, after read- 
ing our instructions care- 
fully, learned to use the 
Mahler safely and 
ciently. Send 10¢ 

(pstg. & hdig.) for ** 
Radiant Beauty.’’ Mahler’s 
Inc., Dept. 321J, Provi- 
dence 15, R. I. 





FREE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BOOKS 


Learn how to identify char- 
acter & personality traits 
from ordinary handwrit- 
ing. Grapho Analysis helps 
you understand people, 
yourself. Gain prestige, 
more success, greater sat- 
isfaction. Exciting, un- 
crowded field. Give lec- 
tures, write articles, do 
private consultation. Write 
for free trial lesson & cat- 
alogs. I.G.A.S., Inc., Dept 
GN-58, Springfield 4, Mo 





SENSATIONAL FILM DEVELOPING OFFER! 


Send your exposed rolls of 
black & white, Kodacolor 
or movie film. Get New 
Roll of same size film at 
no extra cost with developed 
negativesand jumbo prints! 
& W 8-exposure roll de- 
veloped and prints—only 
89¢; 12-exp. $1.15. Koda- 
color 8-exp. roll developed 
and prints—$3.25; 12-exp 
$3.95. Send film or write 
for Free Mailers and price 
list. Life-Time, Box 187C, 
Lexington 73, Mass 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR 


FREE 


FILM 
MAILER! 
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AFTER BREA 


Look and feel normal again 

. even in bathing suit, 
sweater. Like natural 
breast, Identical Form 
adapts to body movements. 
Fits ee é well-fitting bra, 
never slips. Doctors recom- 
mend its equalized weight, 
normal contour. Regain 
complete comfort and con- 
fidence. Write for free lit., 
where-to-buy. Dept. a 
Identical Form, Inc., 17 
W. 60 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


ST SURGERY 
‘<i 


ADDING MACHINE 


$1.98 ea. or 2 for $3.69. 
Add — Subtr.— Mult.—Di- 
vide. Does all 4 operations. 
Handles 9 columns of num- 
bers. Settle for no less. 
Leatherette case. Lowest 
price adder made in Amer- 
ica. Beware of cheapened 
foreign imitations. Money 
back guarantee. Agents 
wanted. $1.98 add 4% tax 
in Pa. Tom Thumb, Dept. 
X-51, P.O. Box 5066, Phil- 
adelphia 11, Pa. 





FREE CATALOG—LADIES WIDE SHOES 


Enjoy more ccmfort 
dressing for summer 
customized ladies wide 
shoes, all heel heights & 
Styles. Shown, new ‘‘Bet- 
ty’’ in black suede, calf, 
patent. Pointed toe with 
3” heels, widths C-D-E, 
sizes 5—12 $8.95 ppd 
Money-back guar. Other 
styles to EEE. Write for 
free cat. showing styles 
for work & dress. Syd 
Kushner, Dept. C-7, 733 S 
St., Philadelphia 47, 


in 


NEVER BUY FILM AGAIN! 


Don’t run out of film! 
When you send Yankee 
your exposed black & white 
or color film, Yankee re- 
turns...at noextra charge 
...@ fresh roll of Kodak, 
same size as yours. Yankee 
prices are up to 40% lower 
than most stores. Quality 
unsurpassed. Write for 
prices and free mailing 
envelopes. Yankee Photo 
Service, Dept. 7, Box 1820, 
Bridgeport 1, Conn. 





GIANT 10 


up to Giant 30’ 
with air or gas 
the Beach, Wate: 
Sports, ete. Flying Advt 
visible for miles. Attracts 
crowds at Openings, Fairs 
Roadside Stands, Gas Sta- 
tions, Sports Events. Made 
of Durable Neoprene Rub- 
ber. New never used. 10’ 
size $1.00 ea. (6 for $5.00) 
No C.O.D.'s. Novel Mfg 
Corp.. 31 Second Ave 
Dept. G-3973, N.Y. 3, N.Y 


Inflate 
diameter 
Fun at 


FT. $1.00 


LOOKING FOR 


book can be pub- 
lished, promoted, disvrib- 
uted by a successful, re- 
liable company noted for 
prompt, personal service. 
All subjects considered— 
fiction, nonfiction, poetry, 
etc. Free Editorial Report. 
Inguiries also invited from 
new authors. Send for Free 
Booklet packed with sound 
ideas for every writer. 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept 
CT.120 West31,N.Y.1,N.Y 


Your 


A PUBLISHER? 





£ 


REMOVES UGLY HAIR FOR GOOD! 


Now 
safely, 
unwanted hairs one by one 


you can painlessly, 


privately remove 


for gocd—by destroying 
hair roots. Pencil-like Pel- 
latron werks by electro- 
lytic method used by pro- 
fesssionals. No wires or 
plug-ins needed. Save many 
dollars. Our guar. must 
work For You, or money 
back. $12.50 ppd.; COD, $1 
deposit. Mitchum Co., 
Dept. 45-GX, Paris, Tenn 


PUT PERSONALITY 


INTO YOUR VOICE! 


Improve the power of your 
speaking and singing voice 
in the privacy of your own 
room. Self-training pro- 
gram, mostly silent. No 
music required Tested 
method praised by TV star 
Bob Cummings and thou- 
sands of grateful men, 
women—since 1916. Free 
booklet in plain wrapper. 
State age. Prefect Voice 
Institute, 210 S. Clinton 
St., GN-58, Chicago 6, Ill. 





NOW! A NEW WAY TO EARN 


At home, full or part-time 
with new Photo Painting 
Pencils. Earn money now 
by coloring photos, snap- 
shots, and Polaroid prints. 
Studios and friends will 
pay to have photos colored. 

ush $4.98 for complete 


MONEY 


coloring Kit (includes 18 
pencils) or send for Free 


instructions. Marshall’s, 
171 N. 9th St., Bklyn. 11, 


N.Y.Atphoto, art & hobby 


stores everywhere. 





PAR-SCOPE TELLS 


Golfers improve _ scores 
stop guesswork with new 
Par-Scope. Six-power pock- 
et telescope with special 
grid. Focus and Sight cup 
on lower line. Read exact 
yardage to pin at top of 

Fountain pen _ size. 
U. S handsome 

$1 for C.O.D.. $9.95 
postpaid. Pan Technics, 
Inc., Encinitas 5, Calitor- 
nia. 


YARDS TO FLAG 
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<<) SHOPPING GUIDE {3 


Classified 


The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
case of many = products and services. Coronet 


hopes you will fin 


items of interest and value to you. 





FOR THE WOMEN 


LOANS BY MAIL 





TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $5.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13: AAAAA to C. Sena today for new Free 
48-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


SOFT Plastic Freezer Containers with non-leak 
lids. Square pints, $9.95; quarts, $15.00; ‘2 gals., 
$25.95 per hundred ppd. Good fund-raisers. Sample 
pint, 25¢. Price-list free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Oxboro Co., Box 7031-D, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ds 


SKINNY Legs! Try new home method to fill out 
ankles, calves, knees, thighs, hips. Leg authority 
offers tested proven scientific course, only 15 minutes 
a day. Write for free book in plain wrapper. Modern 
Methods, Dept. SL-855, 296 Broadway, NYC 7. 


HOLD cosmetic parties—Earn $25 for 3 hours’ 
work. Make 60% profit. Hire others. Everything fur- 
nished. Send name for full details and free usable 
samples, Write Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 1817R, 
Glendale, Calif. Canadians: 850 La Fleur Ave., Ville 
La Salle, Montreal 





FOR PARENTS 





“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.”’ Every parent 
should have this new book about child training 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address Parents 
Association, Dept 1357, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


BORROW $100 to $600 By Mail. Quick, easy, pri- 
vate. No Co-Signers. Repay in 24 small monthly 
payments. For the amount you want write today to 
Dial Finance Co., 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. G-24, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


CASH Loans By Air Mail. $100 to $600. Confiden- 
tial. Take up to 24 months to repay. Write for the 
amount you want, giving occupation and credit ref- 
erences. Security Finance Co., Dept. 5-C, 544 Market 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


FOR THE HOME 


NEW Art Dryer! 15 ft. line for indoor drying. Easy 
to put up. Place & extend as desired. Will not sag. 
Rigid when extended. Metal ivory frame. Compact, 
folds to 3” when not in use. Money back guar. $8.95 
ppd. Order today. Stanley Moore, Distr., 1271 Edisto 
Dr., Orangeburg, S. C. 


SHELLCRAFT 


SHELL Pictures. Interested send for Free Design 
Bulletin. Easy to make and sell. Lots of relaxing fun. 
A profitable fascinating hobby or business. Shell- 
hf Dept. PZ, 514 N.W. 79th St., Miami 50, 
*“lorida. 

















FUND RAISING 


SELL Greeting Cards—Make extra money. Christ- 
mas, All Occasion assortments, Stationery, Jewelry, 
Gifts, Name Imprinted Christmas Cards. Experience 
unnecessary. Write for Selable Samples on approval, 
details. Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. C-21, NYC. 

(FREE! Gifts) Schools, Churches, PTA, Frater- 
nal—Civic and Officers Clubs, Vet. Hospitals Can- 
teens and Stores—Top Fund Raisers. Write for 176 
page catalog. Kipp Bros., Dept. CT, 240-42 S. Merid- 
ian St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 


FOR PHOTO FANS 











FOR HORSEMEN 





‘“‘HOW To Train Horses’’—A book everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have. Free. No obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School] of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 1457, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





FOR CAMPERS 


INTRODUCTORY Offer—Kodacolor & Black & 
White Film. A Fresh new roll of film returned for 
each roll sent in for finishing. Kodacolor—8 Exp. 
$3.49. 12 Exp. $4.49. Black and White 8 Exp. 79¢, 12 
Exp. 98¢. Fast Service. Send for Free Mailers. Pat's 
Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wis. 





CAMPING Maps, USA. Most complete data on 
camping. Spiral-bound book pinpoints campgrounds 
on individual State Maps. Facilities included. Sec- 
tions on travel data, equipment, etc. $2.95 Ppd. Camp- 
ing Maps USA, Box 862-C-6, Upper Montclair, N. J. 





FOR TRAVELERS & VACATIONISTS 





BLINDED by headlight glare? Amazing new in- 
vention is designed to effectively stop dangerous 
glare from oncoming headlights, yet you have a clear 
view of your side of road. Fits all cars. . . send $1.00 
Safety Night Driver, Box 3000, Lexington, Ky. 
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COLOR SLIDES 


200,000 COLOR SLIDES (17,000 subjects) covering 
the United States, Oberammergau Passion Play & 75 
foreign countries. Send 16¢ for 108 page US Catalog; 
4¢ for each foreign list to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, 
ret., Box 1715, Washington 13, D. C. 


COLOR PRINTS 


SPRING Introductory Offer—Free Kodacolor devel- 
oping with each order for prints only 25¢ each print. 
Send only $3.15 for each 12 exp. roll to be developed 
and printed, post. paid. Top quality. Money-Back 
Guarantee. Write for price list. Colorfax Laborato- 
ries, Inc., 1160-K Bonifant St., Silver Spring, Md. 











(Continued on next page) 








FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 





$2.32 CATALOG Value—100 Different World Wide 
Stamps 10¢, or Foreign Coin & price lists for 5¢ to 
approval service applicants. Confederate Stamp set 
of facs. 25¢. Spruceland C, 115 State Street, Spring- 
field 3, Mass. 





THIS outstanding system brings you hundreds of 
stamps each year & every week. Gives your duplicates 
real value. Obtains Stamps otherwise hard to find. 
Full details & one full year’s membership—$1.00. 
Kinnear, 558 Oakey Blvd., Las Vegas 5, Nevada. 


25 DIFFERENT Large American Commemoratives, 
only 10¢. This Special offer made so you can see our 
Low Priced United States Approvals. Lincoln Stamp 
Co., St. Catharines 109, Ontario. 





FREE! 50 different worldwide stamps and our 
special list of over 800 packets and other surprise 
cffers to make collecting profitable and interesting. 
All tree to approval applicants. Fahsing, Dept. C, 
Atascadero, California. 


ONLY 10¢ brings you 115 famous stamps from all 
continents, incl. such items as Monaco Elephant, U.S 
Edison, etc. value over $2.00. Introducing our suverb 
U. S. and foreign Approvals. Globus Stamp Co., Inc., 
268—4th Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y., Dept. 14-A 


GIGANTIC Collection Free—Includes Triangles— 
Ear!y United States—animals—Commemoratives— 
British Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Com- 
piece collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free. Send 5¢ for postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. 
CO, Toronto, Canada. 





FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 





r Scarce Lincoln Cents 1914p, 16d, 17d, 
26d, 27d, 28d, 29d. 29s, 
36s. 37d, 37s, 38d, 39s, 

42s, 48s, 49s, 50s, 51s, 52s, 53s, 54s, 55s, at 10¢ each. 
Reynolds Coin Shop, 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich 


OUR twenty page 1961 retail price list of United 
States and Canadian coins is now ready. It gives our 
selling prices on thousands of coins and hundreds of 
supply items for coin collectors. Send 10¢ to Bryson 
Coin Co., 612 White St., Toledo 5, Ohio. 


GEM proof sets—-1956 $7, 57, 59 ea. $4.75, 58 $9, 60, 


61 ea. $3.75, all 6 $30. Queen Eliz. Coronation set 
$13.50; Ghana $10.50. Pres. Kennedy Inaugural 
medal $5. 96-p. Bargain Cat. $1 (Deduct Ist $10 
order). Bebee’s, 4514 No. 30th, Omaha 11, Nebr. 





BUSINESS & SPECIAL SERVICES 


SEWER Cleaners and sanitary truck operators. 
Greatest money maker available today. Write for 
catalog. Grove Machine Works, Box 306-C, Fremont, 
Ohio. 








SALESMEN & AGENTS 


FREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 months (fiction, non-fiction, poetry); 
reveals inside facts about plan which enables new 
writers to win recognition, publicity, sales. Write: 
Dept. X-7, Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., N. Y. 16. 





PUBLISH your book! Join our successful authors: 
Publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for free manuscript report and 
our detailed booklet. Carlton Press Books, Dept. 
CO-7, 84 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 11. 


AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, 
religious studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, Atten. 
Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 








LOOKING for a Publisher? Learn about our un- 
usual plan for getting your book published, promoted, 
distributed in 4 to 6 months. Mail manuscript for 
free report, and ask for free booklet, No. 52. Vantage, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 








MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 





WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your poems, make 
phonograph records. All subjects welcome. Send 
poems tor prompt Free examination & details. Crown 
Music Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1. 


FOR INVENTORS 








INVENTORS! Outright cash sale or royalties for 
your inventions. Patented. Unpatented. Constant 
demand from our client manufacturers. Write United 
States Invention Brokerage, 78 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y 


_ INVENTORS! Consider our offer first before sell- 
ing or licensing your invention on a cash or royalty 
basis. Patented. Unpatented. Write Inventions on 
Demand, 79 Wall Street, New York 5, New York. 


PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest pat- 
ents, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. More 
than 200 registered patent attorneys have used my 
service. Free invention protection forms. Miss Ann 
Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C 





INVENTIONS and ideas wanted for immediate 
promotion on cash or royalty basis. Patented or 
unpatented. All types consid: red. Send for free 
“Invention Protection Form’’ & ccpyrighted booklet, 
Casco, Dept. N, Mills Building, Wash. 6, D. C 





MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 


HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old old, Jewelry, etc.; 
Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, Dia nonds, Silverware. 
Spectacles, Gold Coins, Silver, Platinum, Mercury. 
Write for Free Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2. 


REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITIES 











MAKE $50.00 a day selling the new. 50 Star U. S. 
Flag. Every store, home, church, club. etc., a pros- 
pect. Finest quality. lowest price. Embroidered stars, 
sewed stripes, best cotton bunting. Sample flag, $5.00. 
Write for details, Atlas Flag, Benton, Il. 
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PHOENIX, Arizona—Apache Junction Palm Springs 
Area, 52 acres 1040 feet hi-way frontage. Ideal for 
luxury motel resort. Scottsdale 2!» acres. Whittman 
Commercial Park, 120 feet hi-way frontage. Box 
6005, Kansas City, Missouri. 


CORONET 








FOR CONTEST FANS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FREE—write for Contest Bulletin! Contains win- 
ning helps for current contests. Win cash, cars, 
homes, trips, TV sets. We'll show you how! Our stu- 
dents have won over $5,000,000. Shepherd School, 
1015 Chestnut St.. Dept. R, Phila. 7, Pa. 


WIN contest money. Every issue of the General 
Contest Bulletin has helped others win; gives hun- 
dreds of tips. Lists current contests and rules. 
Sample copy of magazine 25¢. General Contest Bulle- 
tin, 1609 East _5th, Dept. 400, Duluth, Minnesota. 


FREE copy of “Prize Ideas, ” the publication that 
has launched many successful winners, Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





EARN . $240.00 A Month at home, spare time 
doing only two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. 
Big money paid for service that makes cuts, tears, 
disappear from fabrics. Steady demand. Details 
free. Fabricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 


OVER 15,000 people now successfully earn money 
in their spare time by serving as local representatives 
for Vogue, Coronet and all other magazines. You, 
too, can profit with absolutely no investment or ex- 
perience. Write today to James —"s: CORONET, 
Dept. 21, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 2 Y. 

MAKE big profits making costume jewelry at 
home in spare time! Sell to friends, neighbors, 
stores, everyone. Quick, easy to make; easier to 
sell! Details Free! Don-Bar, 3511 W. Armitage, Dept. 
G-111, Chicago 47, Illinois. 


NEW, Exciting Christmas Card Styles. Friends, 
neighbors buy on sight. Low as 4¢ a card. Imprinted 
With Customer's Name. Make up to $492.00 beiore 
Xmas, Plus Xtra Money rewards. Send name, address 
for Free Sample Outfit and gorgeous boxes On Ap- 
proval. General, Dept. C-7, 1300 Jackson, Chicago. 


60°, PROFIT On Cosmetics—Famous nationally ad- 
vertised Hollywood Cosmetics pay 60‘, ! Make $25 day 
up! Hire others. For free samples, details, write 
Studio Girl, Glendale, Calif., Dept. 1817E. Canad- 
ians: 850 La Fleur Ave., Ville La Salle, Montreal, 


MEN—Women! Start Money-Making Plastic Lami- 
nating Business at home in spare time. Material that 
costs 11¢ brings back $2.50. No canvassing or selling, 
but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for full 
particulars Free. Rush name on postcard to eee 
Room CL-22-H, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, 


CHRISTMAS Cards—the easy way 
income you need. Personal and business designs, with 
customer’s name imprinted, all in one album. These 
deluxe cards pay deluxe commissions. Earn $300 to 
$500 (plus Bonuses) easily this Season, even in spare 
time. Sales experience unnecessary. Free Sales Kit 
includes our outstanding 40th Anniversary Sample 
Album and easy-to-follow selling instructions. Send 
for Kit now; pocket profits next week! Write Process 
Corp., Dept. B-1, 3450 S. 54th Ave., Chicago 50, Il. 





MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little table-top rubber stamp ma- 
chine. Easy to earn up to $9.80 an hour without 
previous experience. Full particulars. Free by mail. 
Send postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room 
CR-22-H, Chicago 26, Il. 

MAKE Terrific Money During Spare Time! Take 
orders from illus. catalog of toys, jewelry, cards, 
collector’s items and household gadgets. For free 
money-making catalog, write: North Star, Dept. 
1-661, 251 East Fifth St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 











“HOW To Make Money With Simple Cartoons’’— 
A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It is 
free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ Ex- 
change, Dept. 1027, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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EARN money at home. We teach you —a 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. 
improved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
Weaving, C- 165, 69 Main St., Hempstead, N. Ye 


DUPLEX ‘Wash- N- Clean Center will give | you your 
second income. Duplex, originators of the “‘Laun- 
derette’’ have developed Coin Operated Dry Cleaning 
combined with 20 lb. commercial washers. Be the 
first to investigate the fastest growing industry in 
America today. Be the first to service your com- 
munity with a Duplex Wash-N-Clean Center. Duplex 
is a national organization equipped to assist you in 
location... construction, financing, & training. Let 
Duplex show you how, on a surprisingly modest in- 
vestment you can get into this necessary service 
business. For free brochure write ~— Vending 
Corp., 550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. 


YOUR own business- -without investment! Sell 
advertising matchbooks to local businesses. No ex- 
perience needed—free sales kit tells where and how 
to get orders. Part or full time. Big cash comm 
Match Corp. of America, Dept. GM-71, Chicago 32 


FREE Book ‘990 Successful, Little-Known Busi- 
nesses.’’ True reports, Fascinating! Most men and 
women operate at home. A spare time start leads to 
a = business. Plymouth Publishing Co., 
Dept. 412A, 1610 -43rd St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 

MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commission plus 
premium for you and your customers. Everybody 
buys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Seli- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
business. No experience necessary. Superior Match, 
Dept. N-761, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 


IMPORT- EXPORT opportunity, profitable, world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without capi- 
tal, or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no 
risk examination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails. Mellinger, » Dept. TI, Los Angeles 24, Calif 

SEND your name for 2 boxes of beautiful Christ- 
mas Cards on approval “Showing sensaticnral values 
to friends may pay $50 to $300. Free cat. with more 
money-makers; free samples name-imprinted cards 
Wallace Brown, 11 E. 26th St., Dept. P- 220, N. Y. 10. 


FRANCHISES make profits! Join thousands of men 
earning high incomes from their own franchise 
business. Many openings. NFR’s service can guide 
you. Request details. National Franchise Reports, 
E-528, 333 N. Michigan, , Chicago z. 


$480 MONTHLY Commission on four easy orders a 
day, selling Nationally Advertised line comfort shoes, 
warm jackets. 230 styles. No investment—postcard 
brings Free Outfit. Mason, Chippewa Falls, K-375, 
Wisconsin. 





I RETIRED at 47 operating a unique and easy plan 
at home! Now you can learn how. Write for Free 
“Profits 1935-1968'' and Free book ‘711 Bizarre, 
Successful Ventures."’ Amazing moneymakers re- 
vealed! Work home, Haylings-C7, Carlsbad, Calif. 


WILL you wear new suits, sports coats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $40.00 in a day even in spare time, 
without canvassing. J. C. Field & Son, Inc., Dept 
A-1834, Harrison & Throop st., Chicago 7, Til. 


WANT ‘to “Make Big Money At Home? $10. 00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. Steady 
demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. Details 
Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, Il. 





SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
tid DIRECTORY si 


Coronet lists the following schools and 
colleges for those readers interested 
in verified educational opportunities. 








NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 





| WILL RUSH TO YOU... 


NURSES BOOKLET 
AND 
LESSON SAMPLES 


LEARN AT HOME IN ONLY 10 WEEKS 


Enjoy security, independence and freedom from 
money worries as a Practical Nurse. Earn up to $65.00 
a week. Age and education not important. In just a 
few weeks you should be able to accept your first 
cases. Get the free complete information right now. 
No cost or obligation and no salesman will call. We 
will send you without obligation free lesson samples 
and free folder ‘‘Nursing Facts.’’ The Post Graduate 
School of Nursing, Room 30T71, 131 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 





SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 





LEARN SPEEDWRITING IN 6 WEEKS 


“I wasn’t advancing at 
my job so I turned to 
Speedwriting shorthand 
for help. I graduated in 
less than 6 weeks and 
stepped into a job with 
an international engineer- 
ing firm. My earnings in- 
creased $1200 a year. Now 
I have taken an even bet- 
ter job with a major in- 
dustrial concern at $1.650 
more a year,’’ says Louise 
Henders of New York 
Over 500,000 have learned 
shorthand the easy, ac- 
curate Speedwriting way, 
at home or in over 400 
Speedwriting schools. They 
are winning success every- 
where. Speedwriting is 
easy to master. 120 words 
per minute. Age no obsta- 
cle. Typing available. Free 
book, sample lesson. Speed- 
writing, Dept. 4907-1, 55 
W. 42nd St., NYC 36, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





WHY CAN’T YOU WRITE FOR PROFIT? 


‘| Sold My 
First Story 
to Redbook 
for $850, 


THANKS TO NIA," 
writes Mrs. L. Wooten. 


It's much simpler than 
you think to earn extra 
money at home writing 
Stories, articles on _ busi- 
ness, homemaking, hobbies, 
travel, local, club and 
church activities, etc. Our 
unique Free ‘‘Writing Ap- 
titude Test’’ tells whether 
you possess the fundamen- 
tal qualities for successful 
writing. Those who pass 
may qualify for the fa- 
mous NIA Training At 
Home. You learn to write 
by writing under profes- 
sional writer-editors. These 
experts help many NIA 
students quickly enjoy 
spare time earnings of 
$10, $25, $50, $100, etc 
Send for Free Test today 
No obligation. No sales- 
man. Lic. by N. Y. State 
Appvd. Vet. Rehab. 36th 
Year. Newspaper Institute 
of America, Suite 5491-L, 
One Park Ave.,N.Y.16,N.Y 





PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





INVESTIGATE Auto Accidents—Earn $750 to 
$1,000 monthly. More investigators urgently needed. 
Car furnished; business expenses paid. No college 
education necessary. No selling of any kind. Pick 
your own job locality. Meet interesting, important 
people, We train you at home in spare time. You 
keep present job until ready to switch. Write for 
Free Booklet. No obligation. Liberty School, Dept. 
C-456, Libertyville, Illinois. 


36 mos 
Chem 
Physics 


ENGINEERING e Science e B.S. degree 
B.E.—27 mo. Accelerated program: Aero., 
Meta! 
Start, July, Sept Jan., Mar., June 


Civil, Elec 
Modest rate. 
Indiana Technical 
Wayne 2, Ind 


Mech., Math., Chem., 


College, 9571 E. Wash.,. Ft 


ELECTRONICS! Become a technician, field en- 
gineer, specialist in communications, missiles, com- 
puters, radar, automation. Basic, advanced courses 
Assoc. degree in 29 months. B.S. obtainable. Start 
Sept., Feb., Valparaiso Technical Institute, Dept. B, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 





NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 





EARN to $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn quick- 
ly at home. No high school necessary; no age limit. 
Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Graduate 
School of Nursing, Room 30E71, 131 S. Wabash, 
Chicago. 





HOME INSTRUCTION 





ACCOUNTING: Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants make real op- 
portunity. LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare time 
at low cost. Accounting ability offers secure future. 
Free book gives facts. Write LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 736-H, 
417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 


PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 





HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or socia! life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to g:aduates. 
. is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write 
today, for 3 free books: (1) 36-page ‘‘How to Suc- 
ceed,’’ (2) sample lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalog 
—indicates course desired. International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn., Dept. 39079. 





A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. G.I. approved. Write for Free 
Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 2016 J 
Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 





PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spure time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furn. Electronic 
Tuning also taught. Free catalog. Capital Tuning 
School, Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 





Lf Oe 


COMPLETE Your High School at home in spare 
time with 64-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Go as rapidly as your time and abilities 
permit. Booklet free. Write American School, Dept. 
XB17, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Ill 








FREE Trial. At Home quickly 
French, Spanish, 34 languages by 
World Standard Conversational Method—or it costs 


learn to speak 
Linguaphone’s 


you nothing. Send for Free Book. Linguaphone 
Institute, T-C-071, Radio City, New York 20. 


INTERIOR Decoration: Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. No 
classes. Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Low tuition and payment. Send for free 
booklet. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 
835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 141-B, Chicago 14, Ill 





an |; at My Age 


Become a 
Hotel- Motel 
Executive 


without previous 
> olla -talet we 


“Yes,” says Don P. Coombe 


Now An Assistant Hotel Manager 


‘Through the Lewis School I've found a wonderful 
life—summers in Maine and winters in Florida. 
Lewis gave a thorough background and placed me 
in my position as Assistant Manager. My salary 
has tripled.’’ The success of thousands of graduates 
like Mr. Coombe proves that you, too, can qualify 
for fascinating positions in the hotel, motel, resort 
and hospitality field. Highly paid and highly re- 
warding opportunities galore await young and ma- 
ture men and women. Openings everywhere. Pre- 
vious experience proved unnecessary. All you need 
is training and Lewis trains you at home while 
you keep your present job, or in resident classes in 
Washington, D. C. 








WANT TO RETIRE? With living costs making 
it almost impossible to retire on a small in- 
come, many mature people and retired service 
personnel have turned to Lewis Training as 
a shortcut to EXTRA INCOME, and a 
‘second career’ in Florida, California and 
other places where living is easier. 


Step into a Well-Paid Hotel, Motel Position 
FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 


Our FREE Book, ‘‘ Your Golden Opportunity,’’ 
explains how you can qualify at home or 
through resident classes in Washington for 
a well-paid position. It tells how you are not 
only registered free in the Lewis Nationwide 
Placement Service but certified to ‘‘make 
good”’ when placed. Mail the coupon NOW! 
An accredited school of NHSC. Approved for 
ALL Veteran Training. 











“COLLEGE Home Study Manual,”’ 1961 Edition, 
lists and explains over 6000 Degree-credit Home 
Study courses offered by fifty leading American Uni- 
versities. Send $1.50 now!! College Research Society, 
North Highlands 4, California. 





WATCH repairing. Learn to repair American and 
Swiss watches in spare time at home. Special tools 
provided. Tuition only $5 monthly. Diploma awarded 
Free sample lesson. No obligation. Chicago School 
of Watchmaking, 2324-T, Milwaukee, Chicago 47, Ill 





PIANO Tuning learned quickly at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary. Have 
steady, year round business of your own. Be inde- 
pendent! Free information. Empire School of Piano 
Tuning, Dept. 12, Champagne, Ill. (Founded 1935.) 


JULY, 1961 





Lewis Hotel Training School hk 
45a) 


Room GL-1124 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Your Golden Opportunity.’’ 

] Resident Training 


Send me Free Book, “ 
0) Club 


] Home Study 
Check one: [) Hotel () Motel 
CZ Institution 


] Restaurant 


Name 
(Please print name and address) 


Address 


City Zone State 


SS SS SS SF eS SS Se See eee eee ee ee 
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BY WILL BERNARD 


Tired of criminal headlines? Then 
consider these criminal footnotes: 


IN MINNESOTA, a college student was 
ordered to pay a $5 fine for tiptoeing 
up behind a policeman and shouting 
“Boo!” 


IN ILLINOIS, a tobacconist was ar- 
rested for adding gunpowder to the 
can of free tobacco he kept on the 
counter. 

IN OREGON, a woman was charged 
with carrying a concealed weapon 
when she crowned her hairdo with a 
paring knife. 

IN TEXAS, five churchgoers drew 
fines for cracking and eating pecans 
during a service. 

IN WISCONSIN, a man, paying off an 
election bet by wheelbarrowing a 
woman down Main Street, got a 
ticket for operating a public convey- 
ance without a license. 

IN NEVADA, a man was accused of 
hiring teenagers to punch holes in 
the* radiators of parked cars, thus 
pepping up business for his radiator 
shop nearby. 

IN CALIFORNIA, a man at a burlesque 
show was arrested on suspicion of 
assault when ushers located him in 
the eighth row with a package of 
staples and a slingshot. 

IN OREGON, a man told police he 
handed over $1,100 to two strangers 
after they hypnotized him with gusts 
of cigar smoke. 
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IN CALIFORNIA, a woman complained 
to police that somebody kept break- 
ing into her and 
money in her purse. 


room leaving 
IN GEORGIA, police nabbed a shoe- 
shine boy for giving each customer 
a bonus: one slug of moonshine 
whisky. 

IN IDAHO, a man pleaded guilty to 
purloining his wife’s dentures. 

IN CALIFORNIA, a man was arrested 
for drunkenness after he was found 
trying to reach the telephone opera- 
tor through a fire hydrant. 

IN CONNECTICUT, a motorist caught 
speeding explained why he had been 
so distracted: his wife was reading 
him an article on the dangers of 
driving too fast. 

IN NEW MEXICO, a young man was 
arrested for disorderly conduct after 
he went to his girl friend’s high 
school and passed out mimeo- 
graphed copies of her love letters. 


IN SCOTLAND, a girl was found guilty 


of capping a lovers’ quarrel by send- 
ing her boy friend a smoked herring 
through the mail. ‘dé 








WELCH’S PICKS THE Bu FRUITS...AS JUICY AS CAN BE 
FIESTA BLENDS. THEM IN A PUNCH WITH EXTRA VITAMIN 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 





oat 


‘its whats up front 


that counts ! 
FILTER-BLEND) upfrontisone reason 


why Winston continues to be America’s best- 
selling filter cigarette year after year. Rich 
golden tobaccos specially selected and spe- 
cially processed for filter smoking — that’s 
FILTER-BLEND |. Next time, smoke Winston! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOB. CO.. WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 


WINSTON TASTES GOOD /ke a cigarette should! 











